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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


4 ie political prospects of the new year would perhaps 
be more cheerful if they were likely, as in former times, 
to be affected by the balance of parties. An Opposition, as 
long as it possesses any power, affords a security against im- 
prudent legislation, although it may sometimes interfere with 
necessary improvements. Two years ago, indeed, Mr. Guap- 
stone both exercised a negative control over the policy of the 
Government, and pledged the House of Commons to a measure 
which was of all others most distasteful to the party in office. 
The inconvenience of governing the country without the aid of 
a Parliamentary majority has been universally acknowledged ; 
and it remains for the country to test the advantage of pos- 
sessing an irresistible Ministry. Under the remarkable 
management of Mr. DisraE1t, his party has been reduced to 
comparative insignificance, and in future elections its numbers 
will be still further reduced. The Ballot, which will pro- 
bably be adopted by the present Parliament, would at least in 
the first instance transfer several county seats to the Liberal 
party; and the change effected in boroughs, though perhaps 
it may not be uniform in character, will on the whole tend 
in the same direction. The control even of the House of 
Lords is escaping, not from the Conservative party, but from 
Mr. Disrarti. Unless he can prevail upon Lord Dersy to 
fill the vacancy caused by the retirement of Lord Cairns, 
he must appoint some peer of secondary political rank to 
the place of leader in the House of Lords. The Duke of 
t1cHMoND would fill the post with credit in ordinary times, 
and perhaps it might be possible to find one or two equally 
eligible candidates; but the allegiance of the peers is dis- 
tinctively personal, and unless their discipline rests, as in the 
time of the late Lord Dery, on voluntary attachment, they 
can never be trusted to obey a merely official order. When 
important questions came under consideration they would, as 
in the case of the Irish Church Bill, hold themselves at liberty 
to follow any member of the body whose ability and policy 
might in the particular case seem to deserve their confidence. 
Lord Satissury and Lord Carnarvon would frequently differ 
from Mr. DisraEt1; and as often as they voted against his 
representative in the House of Lords, they would detach a 
portion of the Conservative forces. Lord Cairns proved in 
his unexpected surrender of the Irish Church to the Govern- 
ment how fully he could be trusted to give effect to Mr. 
DtsRaELr’s instructions, but experience has already shown that 
the House of Lords is not disposed to accept the guidance of 
an astute lawyer who scarcely pretends to an independent 
position as a statesman. It is well that the pressure of his 
judicial duties supplied Lord Cairns with an adequate reason 
for resigning an uncongenial office. Lord Derny would 
be a more efficient leader than Lord Cairns, if he were in 
full sympathy with his party. In the House of Commons 
he has for two or three years taken scarcely any part in 
debate, and it has been with much probability assumed that 
he inclined in theory to the Liberal policy, which he never- 
theless, on special grounds, thought fit to oppose with his vote. 
If he had sat in the House of Lords when the Irish Church 
Bill was under discussion his prudent counsels would per- 
haps have been counteracted by his visible want of enthusiasm. 
No statesman would mediate more effectually between the 
Liberalism of one House and the Conservatism of the other 
if only the concessions which he might have occasion to 
recommend were more obviously repugnant to his feelings. 
In the Irish Land controversy, as his associations will be 
those of a landowner, and as his preconceived opinions will 
he deduced from the principles of political economy, he 
may perhaps exercise an influence over the House of Lords 
which he would not possess in ecclesiastical questions. He 
might be trusted neither to adopt the policy of passionate 
and useless resistance, nor to countenance any startling 
proposal by which Mr. Disrazt1 might possibly repeat the 


experiment of outbidding a Liberal Government. The 
reception which the House of Lords may give to the 
Ministerial measure will be severely and perhaps unjustly 
criticized, inasmuch as the scheme, whatever may be its 
form, can scarcely fail to clash with the interests and pre- 
possessions of landowners. It is especially desirable, both for 
the public advantage and for the sake of the House itself, that 
the majority should be checked and directed by the advice of 
some capable leader. 

The judgment of the House of Commons is more practicall 
important, but it is known beforehand. The Ministerial Bi 
is perhaps not yet prepared, but, whatever be its purport, it 
will certainly be passed. The few remaining Whigs will 
perhaps dislike it as strongly as the members of the Opposi- 
tion, but their hands will be tied. If the late rumours of dis- 
sension in the Cabinet had been well founded, the retirement 
of half his colleagues would not have weakened Mr. Guap~ 
stone’s hold on the House of Commons; or if he were, in spite 
of probability, encountered by opposition, he might still coerce 
the House by threatening an appeal to the constituencies. There 
may be different opinions as to his policy and his character, 
nor indeed is it easy to form a definite judgment on one of 
the most complex of problems; but whether his patriotic 
earnestness, or his liability to be possessed by fixed ideas, is 
selected for praise or for comment, it is certain that he holds 
for the moment the most commanding position which has been 
occupied by any Minister since the time of Pirr. The 
Government which carried the first Reform Bill was, until 
its work was accomplished, equally popular; but Lord Grey 
never stood, as Mr. GLapsTone does, apart from his colleagues, 
and in popular estimation above all of them, with the doubtful 
exception of Mr. Bricut. If they reject any of his proposals 
they may, if they can, change his opinion, and they have 
always the alternative of resigning. It would be easy to sup- 
ply their places with more docile partisans, who would receive 
the same support in Parliament, though perhaps they sn 
not be equally entitled to its confidence. It is not altogether 
satisfactory that the welfare of the nation should depend on 
the resolutions of one impulsive statesman; but if any politi- 
cian doubts whether it is desirable that Mr. Guapstone should 
be Prime Minister, he has only to consider the state of affairs 
which would follow if he were unfortunately to be dis- 
abled or removed from the conduct of affairs. The Liberal 
party is not prepared with any available successor, and it 
would be impossible, as it would be undesirable, that Mr. 
DisrakEvt should return to power. Mr. Bricut, who alone 
among his colleagues holds a great and independent position, 
even if he were not unfitted by his tastes and habits to conduct 
an Administration, would not command the confidence of the 
moderate section of the Liberal party. Mr. Lows, Mr. Carp- 
WELL, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Cuitpers render valuable services 
in their several departments, but each of them would probably 
acknowledge that he was not capable of succeeding to Mr. 
Giapstone. The large experience of Lord GRANVILLE and 
Lord CLARENDON is better appreciated by Parliament than by 
the country, and a peer at the head of the Government is 
practically dependent on the leader of the House of Commons. 
The most vehement of Mr. Giapstone’s assailants ought to 
confess, on reflection, that it would be more difficult to do 
without him than with him. As AscnyLus, according to 
ARISTOPHANES, said in the Elysian Fields of ALcrB1aDEs, a lion’s 
whelp or an irresistible Minister may be an inconvenience in a 
constitutional State, but when he is once in power it only 
remains to put up with his defects and his eccentricities. 

The Opposition can only wait for the measures of the 
Government, unless indeed a few of its rasher members are 
allowed to waste time with idle motions on reciprocal tariffs. 
The faint agitation in one or two Midland towns has already 
produced the only good t of which it was capable, by 
reminding Frenchmen that the treaty had, according to a Pro- 
tectionist standard, been highly beneficial to their country. 
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Motions in the House of Commons for repealing the treaty 
_ would, if they produced any result, only aid the French 
Government in its resistanee to the perverse demands of M. 
Pevver Querrier and his allies. As it is certain that the 
English Parliament will not give notice to terminate the treaty, 
the Protectionists would do well to consider whether it is 
worth their while to furnish the French Government with 
fresh arguments for Free-trade. It is not at present known 
whether any other important measure will be allowed to 
interfere with the progress of the Irish Land Bill. The 
members of the Government have judiciously abstained 
from pledging themselves to undertake either an Educaiion 
Bill or a Bill for the abolition of University and College 
Tests. It is nevertheless possible that the performance 
may be larger than the promise, and that a Bill on Primary 
Education may be introduced, in addition to Mr. Forsrer’s 
supplementary Bill on School Endowments. As the Education 
Bill will at least not extend the denominational system, Mr. 
GLADSTONE may perhaps remember that he is pledged, when 
he has dealt with the tenure of Irish land, to handle the 
remaining branch of the Upas tree which he rashly imagined 
by a reform of Irish education. All his most powerful 
supporters in Ireland wish to throw education into the hands 
of the priests; and Mr. Cuicnester Fortescue, who is thought 
to be Mr. Grapstone’s chief adviser on Irish questions, has 
more than once indicated a disposition to concede the demands 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. It would be embarrassing to 
introduce in the same Session an English Bill which would 
satisfy Mr. Dixon and the Education League, and an Irish Bill 
which, if it is to be accepted by Cardinal CuLLEN, must beara 
diametrically opposite character. On the whole, it may be 
conjectured that the Government will prepare an Education 
Bill, to be proceeded with or withdrawn according to the state 
of business and the temper of the House of Commons. It 
will be necessary to allow vent to the laudably repressed 
energies of private members who were compelled during the 
last Session to submit to the wholesome discipline of silence. 
The new members have become practically familiar with the 
forms of the House, and they will naturally wish to hear the 
sound of their own voices. ‘There is no reason to doubt that, 
in dealing with Ministerial measures or in desultory discussion, 
the time of Parliament will be fully occupied. 


THE OLLIVIER MINISTRY. 


ATEVER secret expectations the Emperor Napotron 
may entertain as to the ultimate success of Parlia- 
mentary government, his letter to M. Emme Ottivier could 
not have been better expressed. Every phrase is significant, 
and the signification in all cases is exactly what it ought to be. 
M. OLtiviER is requested to “designate” the members of his 
Cabinet. There is no one whom the Emperor insists on having 
included, no one of whose services he declines beforehand to 
avail himself. The Cabinet thus formed is to be “ homo- 
“geneous.” ‘The theory of Ministers being selected with ex- 
clusive reference to their qualifications for their special depart- 
ments is tacitly abandoned ; the Government is to be composed 
of men holding common views and prepared to carry out a com- 
mon policy. This homogeneous Cabinet is to “ faithfully repre- 
“sent” the majority of the Corps Législatif, and by an obvious 
deduction it will cease to hold office when it ceases to answer to 
this description. The work of the Cabinet will be to aid the 
Emperor in his task of bringing “ imto regular working a con- 
“ stitutional system,” and when that task is accomplished 
Napoteon III. will, as a matter of course, content himself 
with the unobtrusive position of a constitutional Sovereign. 
As far as forms go, M. Oxiivier takes office under the most 
favourable circumstances. He has long been regarded as 
the inevitable successor to M. DE Forcape La Roquette. He 
may hope to command an undoubted Parliamentary majority. 
He is understood to enjoy the confidence, or at least the good 
will, of the Emperor himself. When to these advantages is 
added the great personal ability which M. OLtivicr un- 
doubtedly possesses, what more can be needed to make a 
successful constitutional Minister ? 

The weak spot in the new Premier’s position may be indi- 
cated in a single sentence. He is the Minister of a majority, 
but hardly of a majority of the right sort. Great things have 
from time to time been expected of the present Corps Législatif. 
Programmes and interpellations have been largely signed, and 
the majority in the Chamber has now and again seemed on the 
point of waking up and finding itself Liberal. In every case, 
however, a night’s rest has proved sufficient to restore caution, 
and the action of the Deputies inside the Palais Bourbon has 
completely given the lie to their informal proceedings else- 


where. Men have come hot from denunciations of the system 
of official candidatures, to declare elections valid in which that 
system was absolutely caricatured. After solemnly immo- 
lating the hapless Marquis pE Sr. Hering, they have aban- 
doned all pretence of testing the returns, and have seated 
claimants by the dozen whose title was no better than his. 
When the Liberal party mustered all its strength against 
M. CLément Duvernois, it could only command 111 votes, 
while 134 were given in his favour, and even this mino- 
rity has not been got together on any similar occasion. 
It foliows from this, that in forming a Cabinet from the Right 
Centre, M. Oxtivier must give up the hope of uniting all 
sections of moderate Liberals in a common opposition to the 
Extreme Left. For immediate purposes, at all events, there 
is a greater severance between him and MM. Burrer and 
Darvu than between these latter gentlemen and M. Jues 
Favre. Whether the existing Corps Législatif does or does 
not fairly represent the country, such a state of things as this 
is full of danger for M. Ottivier. If the majority of the 
French people are in the same temper as the majority of 
the Chamber, their affection for Parliamentary institutions 
can be only skin deep. It is quite evident that had it not 
been for the pressure, real or imaginary, supplied from 
without, the Right Centre would have been content with a 
very moderate amelioration of the system of personal govern- 
ment. It had no real desire to impose constitutional fetters 
upon the Emperor; it only felt that if they were to be 
imposed it would be as well to have a hand in imposing 
them. Supposing that the next election furnishes no un- 
mistakable hint to the contrary, there can be little doubt 
that the fetters in question will be found to be of the most 
silken order. Though the Emperor will govern under changed 
forms, he will govern all the same. But, in that case, why 
should he not again have recourse to the services of M. 
DE Forcapr or M. Rovner? Neither of these politicians is 
likely to be impracticably Imperialist when the Emprror 
has listened to reason; neither will have any scruples 
about granting as much of the semblance of liberty as is 
compatible with the denial of its substance. There is an 
obvious propriety in the launch of constitutional forms being 
superintended by a Minister whose official life has not been 
spent in the administration of the contrary system; but if 
they are destined to be forms, and nothing else, there can 
be no reason why, after a decent interval, the Government 
should not be entrusted to the statesmen who best embody its 
real spirit. 

If, on the other hand, the existing Corps Législatif does not 
represent France—and the lesson of the General Election 
has been strangely misinterpreted if it does—M. OLLivier 
will have other risks to reckon with. We have often 
pointed out how little dependence can be placed on the 
support of a majority whose principal anxiety is not to be 
caught lagging behind the line of the popular march. For 
the moment, indeed, the Right Centre seems to have got 
the better of its terrors, and to be disposed to try whcther 
the country will not be satisfied with a smaller portion oi 
liberty than it seemed willing to put up with six months ago. 
But if their original impression turns out to be no exaggeration, 
the majority will once more be converted into a phalanx of 
ardent reformers. French Conservatism has no desire to 
desert the Emperor, unless to do so is plainly to its interest ; 
but it has apparently made up its mind that personal govern- 
ment must either show plainly that it can hold its own, or give 
place to institutions of whose efficacy in this respect there is 
more promise. The majority in the Corps Législatif finds it 
necessary before all things to be on the same side as the majority 
out of doors. As soon, therefore, as it has any ground 
for suspecting that the country wants a more pronounced type 
of Liberalism than is likely to be forthcoming in M. OLtivier, 
the Right Centre will be easily brought to regret its ill-judged 
alliance with the Right, and the incongruous elements which 
now compose M. Oxtivier’s following will at once be scat- 
tered. 'T'wo things are wanting to bring about this result— 
an effective desire for Constitutional government on the part 
of the French people, and an active minority in the Corps 
Législatif to give Parliamentary expression to that desire. 
Whether the first requisite is present in sufficient force it is 
impossible to say positively, but as to the existence of - 
the second there can be no question. The Left Centre 


numbers several members of considerable Parliamentary 
importance, and their refusal to unite with M. OLLIvIER 
after his conduct with regard to the disputed elections 
is sufficient evidence that they appreciate the urgency 

those reforms which the Right Centre prefers to contemplate 
on paper. It may perhaps be objected that, whatever else the 
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Left Centre may possess, it is weak in oratory and weak in 
Parliamentary experience, and that it will not be easy 
to find a leader among men destitute of these qualifications. 
Those who thus argue forget that the boundary between 
the Left Centre and the Left is but very lightly traced, and 
that just on the other side of the line stands a politician 
of remarkable eminence in both these respects. Neither 
M. Turers’s persistent silence throughout the greater part 
of the days wasted in the verifying of foregone conclu- 
sions, nor his speech on the single occasion on which 
he departed from his rule, bodes any good to M. Emite 
Outivier. The restoration of Parliamentary life in France 
has been largely his work. When he entered the Corps 
Législatif six years ago the Opposition was powerless, 
and discussion there was practically none. The change that 
had come over the face of affairs, even before the General 
Election, is mainly due to the energy and perseverance with 
which he carried on a most arduous and thankless struggle. 
He found the debates of the Corps Législatif a good deal less 
regarded by the public than a debate in Convocation is among 
ourselves, and he did not rest until he had made those in 
which he took part one of the intellectual attractions of 
Paris. Possibly he may now intend to let other men reap 
where he has sown, and to have nothing to do with the 
working of the machinery in the construction of which he 
has been thus instrumental. But his faults and his vir- 
tues combine to render this improbable. His remarkable 
industry, his firm faith in Parliamentary institutions, his 
restless and eager ambition, all point to a directly oppo- 
site supposition, In the speech he made last week M. Turers 
showed that he fully appreciates the cardinal point of the 
present situation. The Liberal party in the Corps Législatif 
has two objects to achieve—a Reform Bill and a dissolution. 
It must abolish the arbitrary reconstruction of electoral 
districts and the systematic interference of the Executive in 
the elections; and, having thus secured, so far as it is in 
its power, that the next Chamber shall really represent 
France, it must insist upon this really representative body 
being at once called into existence. It is clearly inexpe- 
dient that a dissolution should precede a Reform Bill. In 
that case there would be no certainty that the obnoxious 
practices would not be repeated, that a constituency would 
not be taken to picces and put together again in the interest 
of the official candidate, that corruption on the largest scale 
would not be resorted to by the Government in half the 
communes in France. In the promise which M. Tumers has 
given to lay before the Chamber a candid and exact picture of 
the French electoral system, both as regulated by law and as 
applied in practice, it is not difiicult to recognise a fore- 
shadowing of the required legislation. 


THE FENIAN MANIFESTO. 


J he audacious mendacity and roaring swagger of the 
manifesto issued by the .\merican Fenians may easily 
create a reluctance to acknowledge its real importance. 
Napotron the Great, if he did not invent, yet at least per- 
fected, the art of issuing bulletins or manifestoes entirely 
destitute of foundation in fact, and couched in terms of vulgar 
rhetoric, and yet with a certain aptness of time and place, and 
not ill calculated to serve a temporary end. The Fenian 
manifesto is not without the demerits, or the merits, of the 
Napoleonic style. Some of the statements are certainly rather 
strong; but falsehood flies faster than truth, and the calm 
manner in which common facts are wholly set aside by the 
Fenian composer is likely to carry its own weight and 
influence with it. That the Fenian prisoners are badly treated 
ina special way, that they are worse off than any other convicts 
are, that their treatment is at all more harsh than the treat- 
ment of persons in prison must be if imprisonment is to 
inspire fear among possible criminals, was loudly asserted, and 
completely and absolutely disproved, a short time ago in the 
House of Commons. The Fenian artist, however, being deter- 
mined to rouse the sympathy of Irishmen for the convicts, does 
nothesitate to paint these victims of patriotism as undergoing the 
most cruel tortures that the ingenuity and fiendish malevolence 
of barbarians can devise. He seems to have been guided b 

the simple rule that he must double everything that Mr. 
GLADsToNE ever said about the Neapolitan prisoners. He 
does not write for critics, but for believers; and, like most 
people who propagate a superstition, he thinks that the more he 
can get men to believe, the better. In a similar vein, although 
in a more modest style, he lays down as an indisputable truth 
that England fattens on the taxes which it unjustly wrings out 
of Ireland. This would be a great point if it were true, and 


therefore it may as well be stated to be true; nor is any one 
who studies the manifesto in a believing spirit likely to know 
that not only is Ireland exempted from its fair share of Imperial 
taxation, but that the principal task of Irish members since 
the Union has been to devise jobs for themselves and their 
countrymen at the expense of the British taxpayer. The indi- 
genous bog-trotter will equally believe such assertions whether 
they are true or false, and the refutations offered by English 
criticswili be set aside as the prejudiced utterances of men on the 
wrong side. In spite of all this, however, Englishmenmay study 
this manifesto with great profit. There area great many truths 
in it which deserve attention. It would be difficult to find any- 
where a betterexposition of the aim of those wholead the advanced 
Irish party, or of the means which they now think best to em- 
ploy. This Fenian manifesto is the correlative of Mr. GATHORNE 
Harpy’s speech last spring. Each carries a theory to its 
legitimate conclusion. What Mr. Harpy said was that Irishmen 
had absolutely no grievances, and that all they want is more 
bayonets in their backs. The Fenians say that Irishmen have 
so many grievances that they can put up with nothing short of 
having Ireland to themselves. They reject the nonsense of a 
union with the English Crown. They laugh at the Queen, 
and pronounce her to have perjured herself and broken her 
Coronation Oath. Weare quite sure they are right on one point. 
A Parliament at Dublin independent of the Parliament at 
London is an impossibility. A Constitutional monarch can- 
not arbitrate between two Parliaments going in two totally 
different directions. Ifthe Irish—that is, the persons in Ire- 
land to whom the manifesto appeals—are to govern Ireland, they 
must do as in a separate country, a country for which we are 
not responsible, and against which we can fearlessly use the 
severe remedy of war if it is openly hostile. That things 
will ever come to a pass so terrible and so fatal for Ireland 
we do not in the least believe. Bnt the Fenian leaders 
are quite right in thinking their subject out, and in showing 
what any separation of the interests of Ireland and England 
must necessarily involve. 


They tell us that the abolition of the Irish Church Esta- 
blishment is only the removal of a sentimental grievance. 
They pronounce that any law that could be devised, even that 
which they themselves propose, under which the cultivators of 
the soil would hold directly of the Irish people, could do no 
good to England, for it would bea concession that would avail 
nothing to those who conceded it. All the feudal landlords 
must clear out, and even this would not do. All English 
soldiers must clear out. The reign of English law must come 
to an end. ‘There must be no vestige left of an English 
administration. Then, and only then, Ireland will be 
satisfied. If Ireland is quite independent, and erected 
into a centre of unrelenting hostility to England, it will 
condescend to be happy. This is the end at which the more 
enlightened Fenians aim, and the means they rely on are 
worth noticing. The manifesto discountenances any spas- 
modic short-lived efiorts to throw off the English yoke. Ex- 
perience, as it is frankly owned, shows that England is too 
powerful to be hurt in this way. She puts down her big foot 
and the tiny sparks of local risings are trampled out. Man- 
chester murders and Clerkenwell explosions are ineffectual. 
Henceforth Irish patriots must go to work in a different way. 
They are even to eondescend to the miserable subterfuges of 
Constitutionalism. | Convicts and other patriots are to be 
returned to Parliament, and are to attend there to show how 
utterly useless Parliament is. If we understand the pro- 
gramme, the Irish are to clamour for one concession after 
another, and to denounce each in succession as totally unsatisfac- 
tory. The English Government is to be worn out with a chronic 
and persistent disaffection. The dislike of the Irish to their 
alien rulers is to be intensified from year to year until their 
masters are to be thoroughly disheartened and perplexed by 
this sullen and incorrigible hatred. The centre of action, 
thought, and preparation is to be in the United States, 
whence manifestoes are to be issued, counsel given, and funds 
supplied. The Irish of Ireland are principally to sit still and 
hate. The very enlightened Fenians seem even to dislike 
the idea of the convicts being released, lest they should lose a 
first-rate grievance. They take care to point out to Mr. 
Guapsrone that, if he keeps the Fenian convicts in prison, he 
will lower himself far below the level of Louis NaPotzon, who 
has declared a general amnesty of political prisoners; but 
that, if he releases them, he must understand they will be 
received in Ireland, not as pardoned criminals, but as innocent 
and grossly injured patriots. This is the last new final 
secret of Fenian politics. ‘They have made up their minds 
to like nothing and nobody. As to Mr. Giapstonz, they 
take very good care to let it be known that they equally 
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see through and hate him. They taunt him with having 
mounted into office on the back of Fenianism, and with 
then having pretended only lately to discover its existence. 
Mr. GiapstonE may perhaps comfort himself with reflecting 
that unpleasant remarks of this sort are only means to 
the main Fenian end of getting the English soldiers out of 
Treland ; but still it must be borne home to him that, after 
all his gigantic efforts last Session, Irish patriots do not 
consider him a-bit better than Mr. Harpy or the Duke of 
ABERCORN. 

There is one passage in the manifesto which strikes us as 
remarkably true. It isa passage in which the framer of the 
manifesto points out that everything the Fenians have to say 
now gets a hearing. Some time ago if Irishmen had any 
grievance to urge, they were immediately snuffed out by the 
silent contempt of England. Now they can issue any mani- 
festoes they like in America, and say exactly what they please. 
They can counsel passive or active resistance as they like best, 
and can take the whole world into their confidence. Whatever 
they wish to have known is published in the cheapest possible 
form and distributed freely throughout Ireland. It is copied 
into English papers and made known to every Englishman. 
The whole English-speaking world in the four quarters of the 
globe will soon be aware that the Fenians are going to detest 
us until we re sick of being detested. . This, as the manifesto 
correctly suggests, is a novelty. It may be prejudicial to 
England, as the Fenian composer evidently reckons, that this 
complete publicity should be possible, but there is no help 
for it in a country where the Government cannot limit the 
freedom of the press. But it is by no means impossible that 
this very publicity may turn out to be a main agent in the 
discomfiture of Fenianism. Now that we are all talking of 
Treland, it is useful to talk the subject out. It is by nomeans 
aslight gain that we should have it clearly placed before us 
what must be the end of a haphazard policy designed merely 
to please the Irish for about a fortnight. We must look full 
in the face the unwelcome fact that, if the temporary wishes 
of a mere numerical majority of the adult males resident in 
Treland were to be solely regarded, the wish of Ireland is 
for independence, that mere legislative and Parliamentary 
independence is out of the question, and that the American 
Fenians are quite right in considering independence to mean 
total separation. If this is not to be granted them, the kindest 
and best thing is to explain to them that, after full reflection 
and discussion, England has decided that it shall not be, and 
that they can be no more allowed to secede than the Southern 
States were allowed to secede from the American Union. 
We are now in the advantageous position of having heard 
all that the Fenians have got to say, and our answer must be 
either that they shall have what they want, or shall not have 
it. Mr. Guapstone is clearly bound to announce in the most 
unmistakable language what he conceives England ought to 
reply when thus challenged. His Land Bill, if he wishes to 
uphold the Union, cannot bé*offered asa cure for disaffec- 
tion, except so far as disaffection is founded on positive in- 
justice. Things are changed from what they were at the 
beginning of last Session. Both the great English parties, it 

‘be assumed, will now be agreed on the general system 
to be adopted in dealing with Ireland. They will be divided 
only on the point whether there are or are not Irish grievances 
of a distinct and remediable character. A Land Bill shaped 
so as to remove grievances of this kind has every chance of 
passing, but if it is fairly suspected to be a mere sop to Irish 
clamour, the Fenian manifesto has paved the way to its 


inevitable rejeciion. 


THE NEW ALABAMA CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORD CLARENDON’S conclusive criticism on Mr. 
Hamiton Fisn’s violent and declamatory despatch will 
produce little effect in America. General Grant’s Message, 
which expressed in more general terms the same hostility to 
England, was received in the United States with the general 
approval which has for many years awaited similar declarations 
of unfriendly feeling. Mr. Datias used language nearly as acri- 
monious before the Civil War was thought of, although it suits 
Mr. Fisn’s purpose to dwell on the amicable relations which 
he supposes, for the purposes of his invective, to have been 
wantonly interrupted by the Proclamation of Neutrality. 
The same Minister remmded Baron Brunnow of the noto- 
rious fact that throughout the Crimean war the sympathies 
of the United States were on the side of Russia. It is in- 


convenient that national sentiment should be made a subject 
of diplomatic complaint, but it is certain that the popular 
feeling of the United States to England has at all times been 


one of unreciprocated ill-will. It seems to be the object of 
Mr. Fisu’s State paper to perpetuate the one-sided quarrel, 
unless it is rather intended to prepare the way for an actual 
rupture. As if for the purpose of making negotiation impos- 
sible, the American Secretary of Strate professes not even to 
have satisfied himself of the nature and extent of his demands. 
The plan of arbitration, in which both Governments have 
formerly sought a solution of the difficulty, is superseded by 
the assertion that the liability of England for the so-called 
Alabama claims must in all future discussions be taken for 
granted. The wild exaggeration of one Confederate cruiser 
built by private adventurers into a piratical fleet employed 
by the English Government against American commerce 
would be sufliciently disposed of by Lord CLArenpon’s reply 
if American statesmen were inclined to listen to reason 
or to facts. Both parties in the controversy quote the 
admissions or arguments in their favour of fellow-countrymen 
of their respective opponents; but Lord CLarenpon confines 
himself to the professional opinions of American jurists 
who have no leaning to the side of England. Mr. Fisu, 
on the other hand, refers to the rhetorical hyperboles of 
Mr. Coppen and Mr. Brigut, who were both, from first to last, 
passionate and consistent partisans of the Federal cause. 
Mr. Brigur furnishes Mr. Fisu with the paradoxical propo- 
sition that England was the treasury and store-house of the 
Confederate States; yet neither the English orator nor the 
American Minister have any meaning except that numerous 
English vessels. succeeded in running the blockade. Lord 
CLARENDON calmly shows that no neutral Government is 
bound to assist a belligerent in blockading the ports of his 
enemy. As he remarks with considerable point, a blockade 
would be wholly superfluous if trade with one of two belli- 
gerents could of itself be treated by the other as a violation 
of neutrality. American disputants have indeed uniformly 
assumed that a blockaded port is not a port at all; yet the 
Government of the United States has properly abstained from 
interfering with the constant traffic of American vessels with 


the blockaded ports of Cuba. 


In the despatch of the Secretary of Srare, as in the 
passage which he probably contributed to the PreEsipENt’s 
Message, scarcely an attempt is made to answer the cogent 
arguments by which the pretensions of the United States have 
already been met; but Mr. Fisu devotes a few sentences to 
an imaginary distinction between the conduct of England and 
that of the other European States which recognised Confederate 
belligerency. France and Spain, he says, committed an isolated 
error in proclaiming their neutrality ; but they never afterwards 
proceeded to injure or molest the United States. It has been 
demonstrated again and again that the recognition of bel- 
ligerency was an act complete in itself, nor would even 
Mr. Fisu pretend that there was not a state of war at the later 
time when the Alabama was launched. It is necessary for his 
purpose to assert that the conduct of France and Spain was 
wrongful, although it may not have been necessary to resent 
it; yet Mr. Lixcotn, who had the sole right to represent the 
opinion of the Federal Government, formally thanked the 
Spanish Minister for the very proclamation which is now 
described as an offence. He also stated in a public document 
that the conduct of all nations had been friendly, although, 
with England at their head, they had just proclaimed 
their neutrality between the belligerents. Lord CLArENDoN 
explains for the twentieth time that the announcement by 
Lord Joun Russet of the forthcoming Proclamation was sub- 
sequent in time to the arrival in England of the news of the 
blockade which assumed the existence of a state of war. The 
formal notification of the blockade by the American Minister 
was made some days before the Proclamation was issued. Even 
if the dates of the telegraphic message and of the diplomatic 
communication had been less conclusive, there would still be 
no ground of complaint. As the Presipent lately said, 
belligerency is a question of fact; and if the neutral is 
actually in the right, it is wholly immaterial whether he 
has derived his information from official or non-oflicial 
sources. A competent American Court two months afterwards 
retrospectively affirmed, in a judgment which has never been 
questioned, that the proclamation of blockade was official 
evidence of a state of war; nor is it disputed that the blockade 
was established before the English recognition of the fact 
which it proved. At that time no man in England or in 
America required demonstration of a visible truth. As Lord 
Ciarenpon reminds Mr. Fisu, the Confederate army was 
threatening Washington ‘at the time when it is pretended 
that the conduct of the English Government converted 
an inchoate rebellion into a civil war. If the declara- 
tion of neutrality were to be interpreted by subsequent 
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measures, Mr. Fis well knows that the Emperor of the 
Frencu proposed to the English Government a joint media- 
tion which would have involved a recognition of Confederate 
independence. France and every other State afforded hos- 
pitality to the Confederate cruisers, and the Alabama sailed 
from Cherbourg on the very day on which she was sunk. 
Mr. Fish asserts, without a shadow of foundation, that 
the English Proclamation of Neutrality conferred the cha- 
racter of a man-of-war on a vessel which would otherwise 
have been a pirate; yet it is evident that the act of 
the English Government, even if it had in any way affected 
the character of the vessel, could possess only municipal 
validity. The French Government, therefore, either received 
a pirate into its ports, or repeated the English process of con- 
verting the Alabama into a legitimate cruiser. 

In its overbearing tone, and in its disregard to international 
law, Mr. Fisu’s despatch resembles the State papers by which 
NAPOLEON was in the habit of prefacing his invasions; and 
more especially the extravagant series of despatches which 
were addressed to the Porr. The Emperor threatened to 
dethrone Pius VII. for not taking active measures against 
excommunicated English heretics, in the same spirit in which 
Mr. Fisn resents English want of sympathy with an anti- 
slavery policy which at the time in question had been 
solemnly and repeatedly disclaimed by the American Govern- 
ment. The piety of Napoteon I. and the philanthropy 
of General Grant are entitled to equal respect. It is as 
unprofitable as it is painful to argue against accusations which 
are not intended to be just. English writers can only repeat 
again and again the unanswered refutation of the charges 
which are preferred with continually increasing virulence by 
official personages and by volunteers. Mr. Bemis, who has 
taken an active in the controversy since it first com- 
menced, has lately published a pamphlet, not so much 
against England as in depreciation and censure of Mr. 
Reverpy Jounson. With a carelessness unworthy of a lawyer, 
Mr. Bemis, throughout his essay, confounds the instructions 
given to a Minister with his full powers; and accordingly, 
when it is recited in the common form that the Plenipoten- 
tiaries found their respective powers good, he infers that the 
English Minister must have known that Mr. Reverpy Jounson, 
who had of course not communicated his confidential instruc- 
tions, was exceeding his authority. It is unnecessary for 
Mr. Bemis to prove that the Senate has a constitutional right 
to confirm or reject any Convention. The question is whe- 
ther the English nation has a right to complain of the exer- 
cise of an indisputable power. Now the Senate exceptionally 
ratified the nomination of Mr. Reverpy Jounson with full 
knowledge that he would be instructed to treat on the prin- 
ciples repeatedly propounded by Mr. Sewarp. It is unne- 
cessary to inquire whether Mr. Reverpy Jounson conformed 
to his instructions in negotiating the first Convention with 
Lord Sranuey, for Mr. Bemis admits that the Convention 
with Lord CLarENDoN, which was afterwards rejected by 
the Senate, embodied Mr. Sewarp’s intentions and received 
his approval. With Mr. Bemis’s sneers at the public cha- 
racter and position of Mr. Reverpy Jounson Englishmen 
have nothing to do. It is a new doctrine that a Govern- 
ment receiving a foreign Minister is bound to look behind 
his letters of credit to his personal pretensions; yet Mr. 
Reverpy Jounson could have stood the test at least as 
well as any of his predecessors. When, a short time before 
his appointment, he was treated with characteristic insolence 
by a foul-mouthed manager of the impeachment, the entire 
Senate resented the affront, and approved of Mr. Jonnson’s 
dignified rebuke of the offender. Though a Democrat, he 
had been employed in confidential missions by Mr. Lincoxn ; 
he was universally respected by a Senate which contained a 
large majority of his political opponents ; and he was perhaps 
the first lawyer in the United States. Mr. Bemis, in his 
blind partisanship, forgets that the American Government 
can never send a representative abroad who will not be equally 
open to criticism. Lord Srantey and Lord CLARENDON 
treated the American Minister as the representative of the 
Presipent, and the Present as the Chief Magistrate of 
the Republic. It was only after the accession of another 
President that Lord Ciarenpon declined to enter on fresh 
negotiations until Mr. Jounson had received instructions 
from the incoming Government. There is every reason to 
believe that the Senate, and more especially the Chairman of 
Foreign Relations, had intended to procure by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jonnson the arrangement which he actually 
concluded. 


ay Iteview. 


AUSTRIA. 


C is possible to follow in some faint way the current 
politics of France and the United States, but scarcely of any 
other foreign country. It is only in the block and occasion- 
ally that we can find any real interest or profit in the study of 
foreign politics; and especially is this true of Austria. The 
names of the statesmen of Vienna and Pesth are mere names 
to us. We copy them as correctly as we can out of news- 
papers, exactly as we copy the names of Rajahs out of Indian 
Reports. We draw their odd names by the eye, but we do 
not know how they would sound to the ear, and have no 
distinct conception of the individual men or of their 
history. The only two men in Austria who are more than a 
name to Englishmen are the Emperor himself and Count 
Beust, who is not an Austrian. It is curious, therefore, how 
very much interest attaches to the general and larger features 
of Austrian politics; and the reason probably is, that the 
Government of Austria has to deal with very many of the 
same difficulties and problems which the English Government 
has to face. We, for example, have to manage Ireland as well 
as we can. We turn to Austria, and find a country that has 
got not one but several Irelands to manage. Hungary, 
Galicia, Bohemia, Croatia, all consider themselves injured by 
being under Austria. They treat with the Austrian Govern- 
ment, so far as they are allowed, as with an alien and hostile 
Power which does not understand them. Hungary has had 
its way lately, and it and Austria offer the only instance 
in the world of two contiguous States united by allegiance 
to the same Crown, but with distinct Legislatures, Ministries, 
taxations, and armies. ‘The more moderate nationalists in 
Ireland wish exactly the same thing to happen as between 
Ireland and England. They want the Union between the two 
countries to be merely such a union as exists between Austria 
and Hungary. We naturally turn to Austria and Hungary 
to find how such a political system works, and we are imme- 
diately struck with the differences that would present them- 
selves if the state of things obtaining there were offered as a 
parallel to what would happen if Ireland were separated in a 
manner apparently similar from England. Hungary and 
Austria are of the same religion, have very much the 
same social system, and Hungary, which is the inferior, 
has the greater aptitude for constitutionalism and the 
longer habits of local and administrative independence. 
There are, therefore, antecedent circumstances which promise 
to make Austria and Hungary get on together pretty well, 
although it is as yet absurd to speak of the new system 
answering when it is hardly three years old, and no strain 
has been placed on it to test its strength. But Hungary 
and Austria are not only united by internal bonds of union ; 
they are linked together by external necessities and fears. 
Both of them depend for their existence on being able to hold 
the Danube against Russia, and they would have no chance of 
doing this unless they combined closely for their common 
purpose. And, in the next place, they are both of them in- 
terested in not permitting the precedent set up in favour of 
Hungary to be extended. The Hungarians no more wish 
Croatia and Bohemia and Galicia to set up as independent 
States than the Austrians do. The Bohemians seem especially 
anxious to do this. They say that what is good for Hungary 
is good for them. They are Czechs, and have quite as 
legendary and uncomfortable ancestors to boast of as the Irish 
themselves. They think themselves humiliated by being 
classed among the Cis-Leithan subjects of Austria. They 
want to have a fine noble independence of their own, and to be 
left to talk their wild language without German interference. 
It is obvious that, if they got this, the Austrian Empire 
would crumble to pieces, and Austrians and Hungarians are 
equally interested in preventing it; but how it is to be pre- 
vented, and on what theory refusal to their demands is to be 
based, is a question of considerable difficulty. 


There are, so far as we can understand the bare outline of a 
question which no one out of Austria can understand much 
about, two divergent theories among Austrian statesmen on 
the subject. The one party wishes to allow a great increase 
of local independence in the different provinces of Austria, but 
to make them cohere by a corresponding augmentation of 
the central power. Each for itself, but the Emperor for all, 
would be the maxim. The old Austrian system combined 
two central forces—the force of the Court, the army, and 
the administration ; and also the force of a host of German 
petty ollicials, whose business it was to pervade and manage 
every corner of the Empire. The modern system would 


abandon the latter instrument of government, while it would 


retain the former, 


There is, however, a strong party among 
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Austrian statesmen which looks at things from a totally 
different point of view. They wish to unite the provinces 
into a whole by the spread of Constitutionalism. They want 
to make free government more and more of a reality in 
Austria, and to interest the provinces more and more 
in it. Electoral reform is one of their favourite remedies 
for disaffection. As Austria and Bohemia must be united, 
they say, if either is to have the advantages of belonging 
to a great Power, the best thing is to take this for granted 
and accustom them to work together in 2 common assembly. 
The Reichsrath, in which they shall have a fair share of 
representation, and to which they shail elect their representa- 
tives in the manner they like best, shall alone decide what 
measures can and shall be carried out in each province. 
This is precisely the view which the most sensible Irish 
patriots, like The O’Donoeuve, take of affairs in Ireland, and 
which the English Parliament will strenuously endeavour to 
uphold. To leave Ireland very much to itself, but to coerce 
it in all great matters of policy by a strong central power, is 
impossible for England. The system of our government for- 
bids it. We cannot place a large army at the disposal of 
the Crown, and allow it to issue proclamations and enjoin 
obedience as it may think proper. The government of de- 
pendencies or of disaffected provinces must. always be a 
matter of great difficulty to free countries. It is true that we 
carry on a benevolent despotism successfully in India, but 
India is a long way off—so far off that the Parliamentary 
government of India by England would be impossible; and we 
reconcile it to ourselves that we should impose a despotism on 
a conquered people by considering that they are Asiatics, and 
that a despotism must be for a great many years all they are 
fit for. If Ireland is to be governed by England, it is so near 
and so like ourselves that it must be governed on Parlia- 
mentary and constitutional principles. In Austria it is clearly 
seen that to allow local independence to Bohemia, a country 
actually conterminous with the German provinces of Austria, 
involves the imposition of very rigid limitations on Austrian 
Constitutionalism. But if Constitutionalism is to be limited 
in Austria, it must evidently be limited also in Hungary; and. 
it is from perceiving this that the Hungarians, who are for 
the most part moderate Liberals, and warmly attached to con- 
stitutional government, are strongly opposed to letting Bohemia 
set up for itself, and desire that the opposite policy should 
prevail, and that Bohemia should be forced or taught to look 
for the gratification of all its legitimate desires in a more 
intimate participation in the representative system in Austria. 

The statesmen of Vienna have also curiously enough had 
lately an experience of a phase of politics with which we were 
familiar two or three years ago. They have had a taste of 
Beates. The working-men of Vienna took it into their heads 
that legislation in their favour did not go on quickly enough 
to please them. They therefore held a monster meeting, 
and presented to the President of the Ministry a very fierce 
petition. What they specially wanted was, it is said, proper 
and desirable in itself. They are hampered by old trade 
regulations, handed down from the guild laws of medixval Ger- 
many, and the Ministry had promised to redress the grievance, 
only that the pressure of business last Session made it 
impossible to get a Bill for the purpose passed. In the 
same way a Reform Bill was in itself wanted when Bra.es 
led his conquering hosts of ragamufiins to victory. The 
democrats of Vienna also add those ornamental demands for 
general changes in everything all at once to which we are 
accustomed, as a sort of supplement to the special measure they 
desired; and they ended their petition by a comprehensive, 
though vague, threat that if the Ministry did not look sharp 
the people would know the reason why. The meeting was 
wholly illegal, because, among other reasons, meetings are for- 
bidden within a prescribed distance of the place where the 
Houses of Assembly sit. Nevertheless the meeting was not 
interrupted, the petition was received, and as many of the 
petitioners as could get in went off to a neighbouring bee1- 
garden to keep up their spirits, rehearse their grievances, and 
denounce everything and everybody. If Count Taarre had 
but cried a little, the parallel would have been complete. But 
he did not cry, and when he was taken to task in the Upper 
House for undue leniency, he defended himself as well as he 
could, and talked of prosecuting a few of the offenders, instead 
of resigning and being told-off to take care of the Empress at 
Ischl. These sort of things will happen in every free country, 
and Englishmen would be very presumptuous in saying 
that Count Taarre was wrong. An indisposition to stop 
‘public discussion or to use military force against a mob 
is a most proper feeling in a Constitutional Minister. That 
the mob must not be allowed to tyrannize is also true, and 


whether leniency on a first occasion is wise or not must 
depend on a variety of special and local circumstances which it 
is the business of the head of the Executive to take into con- 
sideration. But it may be remarked that a mixture of leniency 
to mobs and of indignation against them is one of the symp- 
toms of fitness for free government that a people should 
present. England, as represented by Mr. WALPOLE, was very 
kind to her Beates; but she got very tired of him, and quietly 
extinguished him and his processions. A Minister who stopped 
a mob from assembling in the neighbourhood of the Houses of 
Parliament might now reckon on being supported by public 
opinion. That there are signs of a public opinion growing 
up in Vienna which will insist on the union of gentleness and 
fierceness essential to free government is a very hopeful sign ; 
and if Austria has singularly great difficulties to face as a 
constitutional country, she also exhibits symptoms of constitu- 
tional life which make her coming history of very considerable 


THE INDIAN FINANCIAL SERVICE. 


HE investor in Indian securities is not perhaps very 
likely to read the protracted discussions of the Indian 
Legislative Council on finance which fill the newspapers 
brought to England by each successive mail, but it may be 
unhesitatingly asserted that they are well worth the reading. 
The frankness of avowal with which Lord Mayo astonished the 
world when he unripped Sir Ricnarp Tempte’s Budget seems 
to be emulated by his Councillors, and it is difficult to say 
whether the Indian financial system or its administrators have 
received the more candid criticism. On one point there ap- 
pears to be a perfect unanimity of opinion. All agree that the 
branch of the Indian service which manages the finances is 
unequal to the duties expected from it. One gentleman, who 
states that he had had it under his superintendence for six 
months, declared openly that, the more he had seen of it, the 
less he respected it. If this condemnation be not altogether 
unjust, the considerations urged by the Governor-GENERAL 
as reasons for not judging Indian finance too harshly ap- 
pear to us to render the immediate risk all the more serious. 
“T am quite aware,” said Lord Mayo to his Council, 
“that there are great difficulties in this matter, and when 
“ people compare our system with that of a small, rich, and 
“compact country like England, they entirely forget the 
“ enormous size of this Empire—the great distances which 
“ exist—the variety and complicated nature of our accounts 
“‘ —the amount of adjustment which is necessarily carried on 
“‘ between various treasuries and various accounting bodies— 
“and also that the system which has been in existence in 
“ England for a very long period has only been recently in- 
“ troduced into India, within, I may say, half the time of 
“what may be called the present generation. Therefore, 
“ when men blame us for inaccuracy of forecast, they must 
“ also recollect the peculiar circumstances of such an Empire 
“as India.” These, however, are merely reasons for not 
expecting perfect efficiency from the best department of finance 
which can possibly be organized in India. They seem to 
threaten nothing less than chaos if the Indian finances 
which have always to be administered under these difficulties 
are really under the care of an incapable department. 

If we must assume, as apparently we must, that one of the 
branches of the Indian public service is in a condition which 
does not bear out the high general character of Indian ad- 
ministration, it seems to us that the secret of this relative 
inferiority is supplied by information which is at the command 
of most people. Mr. Disrarxt once told the House of Com- 
mons that, while the British Indian Empire was fertile in every 
other form of ability, it had never produced a financier. There 
is, however, no reason for stating an undoubted fact as if 
it were an inexplicable mystery. ‘The readers of Parliamen- 
tary Blue-books on India will remember that exactly the same 
complaints which are now made of Indian public servants as 
financiers used to be urged against them as judges; and it may 
perhaps be safe to lay down that, while the Indian services justly 
pride themselves on having produced persons who have united 
an unrivalled variety of capacities, they do not produce as 
plentifully ability of the highly specialized kinds. The de- 
scriptions given of their duties by a man’s Indian relatives and 
friends show that even between functions ordinarily so dis- 
tinct as that of soldier and civilian the line is not rigidly drawn. 
We hear of judges and collectors commanding troops of 
cavalry in well-fought skirmishes, and of majors in the army 
deciding intricate questions of real property law. Even 


when we come to functionaries whose sphere is more distinctly 
defined, they evidently discharge duties which in Europe are 
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those of more than one profession. The Governor of a pro- 
vince is often in India not only an administrator, but a 
diplomatist and a judge of appeal; and it may be added that 
the commander of an irregular regiment appears to be often 
the civil ruler of a complex community, and to have as little 
in common with an English colonel as can well be conceived. 
The men trained under such a system will obviously be likely 
to be distinguished in a very eminent degree by the quality 
which in common life is known as “ handiness ”; but it will 
only be by exception that they will exhibit highly developed 
special forms of capacity. And of all branches of a service 
so formed, probably the least popular and attractive will be 
that which denies its members active exertion, which chains 
them to the desk, and which above all deals with materials 
which no energy of individual volition can modify or 
improve. 

It would be vain to deny that colour is given to these frank 
condemnations of the Indian financial department by facts 
which a portion of the British public has too good reason to 
remember. The scandal of the failure of the Bombay Bank 
consisted not in the fact that the Government had held 
out distinctly false expectations to the shareholders, but in the 
fact that expectations reasonably founded on the presence of 
Government servants in the direction were utterly disap- 
pointed. The Government nominated several of its financial 
officers to be Directors for the purpose of watching over its 
own deposits, and it was a not unnatural belief, which no 
doubt led to many ultimately ruinous investments, that the 
gentlemen thus sitting on the direction would make it 
their business to check reckless trading, or at least to report 
it to their Government. The Report of the Commissioners 
is practically to the effect that the Government Directors 
did not even know what reckless banking was; they 
were most of them “ quite incompetent”; such is the plain 
language of the Report. ‘There is not, so far as we are 
aware, any reason to believe that these gentlemen fell below 
the average ability of their department; but, if this be so, 
the expressions used in the Indian Council and the ex- 
pressions used in the Bank Commissioners’ Report mutually 
confirm one another. It would therefore seem as if a reconsti- 
tution of the Indian financial service were equally necessary for 
the restoration of Indian credit with reductions of expenditure 
and impositions of new taxes. Until this has been effected, 
it looks as if it were premature to expect great consequences 
from substituting a man of English for a man of Indian train- 
ing in the Ministry of Finance. The acutest and most cautious 
of financiers must to a very great extent assume the correct- 
ness of the figures supplied to him by his subordinates, and 
must even in some degree accept their conclusions and prognos- 
ticatiops. To construct a Budget from foundation to top would 
transcend human capacity; and indeed, if the weakness of the 
Indian Budgets consists in the untrustworthiness of the figures 
which express the component items, an Englishman raw to the 
country will be less likely to suspect and detect error than an 
Anglo-Indian of even inferior sagacity. The first step is 
obviously to do something towards creating a special finan- 
cial service. A country which claims to have the most 
brilliant corps of engineers in the world can surely be pro- 
vided with other special departments without serious difficulty. 


MR. LOWE AND THE TAX-PAYER. 


. LOWE has explained, with the perspicuity which 

might have been expected from him, the nature and 
limits of the grievance which is probably felt on this day by 
all payers of direct taxes, or, in other words, by the upper and 
middle classes of the community. The year’s Income-tax, 
which may be demanded on the 1st of January, would, if no 
change in the arrangements had been made, have fallen due at 
the beginning of April, and in the majority of cases one-half 
of the amount would have been collected in October last. One 
quarter, therefore, is paid in advance, and one quarter has 
been allowed to remain in the pocket of the taxpayer. If, 
in accordance with conventional fiction in England and with 
the actual course of business in Scotland, sums required for 
current accounts were commonly invested at interest, there 
would have been neither gain nor loss; and, as far as theory is 
concerned, sufferers in all other ways may apply to themselves 
the same consolation. Mr. Lowe cites the case suggested 
by a complainant who asks whether the money will be returned 
if a professional man, after paying a year’s Income-tax in 
January, dies in February. The answer is so obvious to Mr. 
Lowe, that, after stating the question, he forgets to notice it 
further. The taxpayer who dies in February will pay two 
months’ tax on an income which he will never receive; but if 


he had had the good fortune to die in December, he would 
have received a quarter's income on which he would never 
have been required to pay a tax. In this instance, as in some 
others, comparatively early death would have been a blessing, 
on the popular assumption that fivepence in the pound matters 
more than the remaining nineteen shillings and sevenpence. 
As some will have paid five-sixths of a penny too much, and 
others three-fourths of a penny too little, hard-hearted Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer will roughly argue that substantial 
justice has been done. As Mr. Lowe truly says, “ the hard- 
“ ship consists, not in requiring the taxes to be paid in advance, 
“ but in requiring them all to be paid at the same time.” The 
Income-tax and the assessed taxes are due on this day, when 
Christmas bills have just been paid, or perhaps have not been 
paid, and while purses and bankers’ books are at their lowest 
ebb. Many tradesmen will suffer doubly through the simul- 
taneous pressure on their customers and on themselves. The 
demands of the tax-gatherer will be urged in excuse for dila- 
tory payment to the ordinary creditor; and, after all, Mr. Lowe 
will probably not have received the whole amount on which he 
reckons before the end of the quarter. It is especially unfor- 
tunate that the Income-tax and the assessed taxes should be 
collected at the same time; nor will the convenience to the 
Treasury be so great as to outweigh the annoyance to the tax- 
payer. In the present year the money is probably wanted, be- 
cause there was no collection of Income-tax in the autumn ; and 
any superfluous accumulation may be used to save a quarter's 
interest on the loan which must shortly be raised for the pur- 
chase of the telegraphs. In default of some exceptional 
demand, the Exchequer balances will be too large in February 
and too low im December; and although the evil may be 
lessened by complicated banking arrangements, it would be 
simpler to distribute receipts as well as payments over the 
financial year. It is not improbable that, with the aid of a 
small portion of the surplus which may be reasonably antici- 
pated in the spring, the CuanceLtor of the Excurquer will 
postpone in future years for three or six months the collection 
of one of the two great classes of direct taxes. The Budget 
of 1869 practically amounted to an additional payment of 
Income-tax for three months, and of the assessed taxes for six 
months. As Mr. Lowe candidly admitted, the excess will not 
be recouped till the end of the world, or till the almost equally 
remote termination of the tax. There is perhaps no reason 
why the forced benevolence should on its own account be re- 
paid; but it would be highly convenient that the Income-tax 
should be paid in February or March, and the assessed taxes 
in June. 


If Mr. Lowe is disposed to underrate the hardship of 
paying all direct taxes at the same time, he is fully justified in 
calling attention to the equivalent which he has provided. 
“ We have, instead of imposing fresh taxation, as was gene- 
“ rally and very reasonably expected, been able to take one 
“ penny off the Income-tax, to repeal the Corn and Fire- 
“ insurance duties, to abolish the license for the sale of tea, 
“ and to remodel the taxes on locomotion.” It is true that 
the Income-tax payer gains nothing directly by the alteration, 
because he pays a penny and a farthing for a quarter in 
advance, while he saves a penny in the year; but never- 
theless he is greatly indebted to Mr. Lowe’s honesty and fore- 
sight. Mr. Disrar.i, with Mr. GLapsTone’s warm approval, 
threw on the Income-tax payer a large share of the burden of 
the Abyssinian war, not in accordance with any principle of 
economy or justice, but because there was no tax which could 
be so easily raised. If Mr. Warp Hunt had remained at the 
Exchequer, he would probably for the same reason have con- 
tinued the additional percentage when the Abyssinian war 
was at an end; and if the amount had for a few years 
been fixed at sixpence in the pound, it might have been difii- 
cult to persuade representatives of constituencies which pay 
no direct taxes that it was just or expedient to repeal the 
exceptional impost. Mr. Lowe had the sagacity to see that 
it was better to alter the nominal rate while the cause of 
the recent increase was still freshly remembered. At the 
cost of a quarter’s additional payment the taxpayer will be 
permanently relieved from half the extraordinary burden ; 
and he may reasonably hope for a further reduction. It is 
more especially important to maintain a low percentage on 
income, because the popular demand for an unjustly gra- 
duated tax would immediately revive if the rate were 
considerably raised. The advantage of the reduction of a 
penny in the pound will be shared by every person who 
suffers inconvenience from the collection at the same time of 
all the direct taxes. The majority of Income-tax payers, 
including all but the largest landowners, will save one-half of 
the premium on their insurances against fire. To many of 
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them the reduction of the taxes on locomotion will be profit- 
able, and to all the results will be in the highest degree 
convenient. The abolition of the tea license will be a boon 
only to village grocers, who will perhaps not think it neces- 
sary to give a share of the benefit to their customers. The 
repeal of the shilling duty on corn will perhaps in- 
crease the trade, and ultimately it may affect the price 
of bread. Mr. Lowe might also have taken credit for 
the simplification and partial reduction of the assessed 
taxes. Like a judicious landowner who makes improvements 
with his own capital, adding the interest to the rent, Mr. 
Lowe has, at the expense of the payers of Income-tax and 
assessed taxes, remodelled, greatly to their advantage, the 
whole system of direct taxation. He only differs from his 
predecessors in dealing, not with a surplus which he finds, but 
with resources which he creates for the purpose. An ordinary 
Budget of a prosperous year, containing the same provisions, 
would have been severely criticized on the pretext that it 
afforded no adequate share of relief to the great mass of con- 
sumers who pay taxes on commodities. 

The relief which has been afforded to the less needy classes 
has in fact furnished habitual grumblers and careless reasoners 
with matter for invidious comment. It has been said that 
Mr. Lowe ought to have reduced the duties on tea or on 
sugar, instead of considering principally the taxation of 
those who are popularly denounced as rich. It is hard upon 
payers of Income-tax that they should be required to meet 
every occasional excess of expenditure, and yet that, after 
paying for a war, they should not be restored to their former 
position on the return of peace. More than one-fourth of 
Mr. Lowe’s bounty was distributed among consumers, if in- 
deed the Corn duty was objectionable on any ground except 
that it was an anomalous remnant of Protection. The 
remainder was not given away, but sold for full consideration, 
which covers the Corn-duty and the Tea-license as well as the 
penny of Income-tax and the reductions of the assessed taxes. 
It is not even clear that the change in the taxes on horses, 
servants, and carriages ought to be included in the com- 
parison, for the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEquer expects on 
reasonable grounds to receive as large an amount on the 
readjusted scale as from taxes which often deterred house- 
holders from enlarging their establishments. It is a strong 
objection to any tax that it can be evaded at pleasure. It is 
true that all indirect taxes depend on voluntary consumption, 
and that they are so far faulty in principle. A perfect finan- 
cier would leave all the world exactly as he found it, except 
that it must necessarily be poorer by the amount of his 
demands. It is not his business to make men moral or sober 
or prudent, or to make one man relatively richer and another 
poorer. If he is master of his business he will raise the money 
which he requires with the smallest amount of disturbance. 
If a toll could be levied on travellers after they had arrived at 
their destination, it would not interfere with their business or 
pleasure as inconveniently as when it is demanded at a turn- 
pike-gate. The Budget of 1869 afforded a suitable oppor- 
tunity of doing good, exclusively at their own expense, to 
those who supplied’ the means of effecting the reductions 
which it involved. There is no reason to fear that Mr. Lowe 
will deal less justly with any surplus which he may in April or 
May find at his disposal. It has been said that he is some- 
times deficient in a knowledge of men, but no statesman is more 
perfectly master of the principles of economy and of justice. 
It is worth while to bear with some irritating crotchets, such 
as the doctrine that men of science must bear all the cost of 
useful discoveries, for the sake of retaining the services of a 
Minister who has a profound contempt, if not for popularity, 
at least for popular fallacies. If Mr. Lowe can be induced to 
abandon his project of tampering with the sacredness of the 
sovereign, he will probably be one of the best of modern 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. 


SIR HENRY STORKS’S WARRANT. 


le long-expected Warrant by which the new Control 
Department ofthe Army is established has at length been 
made public, and its details more than confirm all the infer- 
ences which we drew from the semi-official summary which 
was sent to the Zimes. There is nothing on the face of the 
document to account for its long period of gestation. The 
whole thing might have been knocked off easily in a few days, 
if not in a few hours, even by an administrator possessed of 
less ability than Sir Henry Srorks is rightly or wrongly 
credited with. Difficulties might well be imagined in so 
arranging the precise duties of each grade in the new service 
as to secure thorough subordination and efficiency without 
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embarrassments of this kind by leaving all these duties abso- 
lutely undefined. It says that under the great Controller-in- 
Chief there shall be Controllers with deputies and assistants ; 
that below these officers the Control and Transport branch 
shall be committed to Commissaries with similar deputies 
and assistants, and the Financial branch to Paymasters, also with 
deputies and assistants under them. The Warrant fixes the 
rank and pay of these various officers, and prescribes a mode 
of selection which will make the new corps almost as exclu- 
sively military as a regimentof the Line. It provides a special 
arrangement for relieving the regular Control officers from 
disagreeable duty on the coast of Africa, and that is abso- 
lutely all that the document contains. The gradation of ranks 
is settled, but the organization of duties (the only real diffi- 
culty in the case) is left to be effected by future decrees, 
which, we presume, Sir H. Srorxs has obtained authority to 
promulgate on his own mere motion. We say we presume 
this to be so, because no one knows with certainty what 
the powers of our army Dictator are. The Warrant gives the 
superintendence of the whole department to the Controller-in- 
Chief as appointed under a previous Warrant of the 25th of 
April, 1868, which, so far as we can discover, has never 
been made public. It is clear, however, that if the depart- 
ment is to work, everything which is not expressly provided 
for is left to the discretion of the Chief; and as nothing is 
provided for except the designations, rank, and pay of the 
various officers, the organization of the department must be 
left for the future determination of Sir Henry Srorks, subject 
of course to the nominal supremacy of his political superior. 


Enough, however, appears to confirm our guess at the real 
cause of the delay in the promulgation of the Warrant, which 
ought to have followed immediately on the first appointment 
of Sir Henry Storxs. The Conrrotver-1n-Cuter had a battle 
to fight with the Treasury, and until he had won it he 
was apparently resolved not to touch the work committed to 
him. His desire to undermine and destroy the Financial 
department of the War Office was at least as strong as his 
anxiety to create an Army Service Corps. Again and again 
the Treasury, both under Mr. Disrarti and under Mr. GLap- 
STONE, insisted that the department which directed Supply, in- 
cluding its resolute chief himself, should be checked by a 
department of equal dignity and power, which should have 
the control of Finance. The contest has resulted in the un- 
qualified victory of Sir Henry Strorxs. The Treasury, his 
nominal masters in such matters, are not only beaten but 
routed, and the Financial side of the War Office (which repre- 
sents the old powers of the Secrerary at War and has 
hitherto been worked under an Assistant Secretary of State) is 
not merely overborne and humiliated, but utterly annihilated. 
In future the highest officers who are to have any voice in the 
expenditure on army supplies are to be Sir Henry Storks’s 
Paymasters, with a salary commencing at 365/. per annum, 
and rising after ten years to a maximum of 456/., with no 
possibility of promotion. These great financial officers are 
to be absolutely subject to the command of the Control- 
lers, Deputy-Controllers, and Assistant-Controllers, who will 
form a body of military officers commanding the Army 
Service Corps, and directly subordinate to Sir Henry 
Srorks alone. All these superior officers are to be essen- 
tially soldiers bearing the QuEEN’s commission, and to be 
selected (with some exceptions in the first instance) from 
the Combatant Service and from the Commissaries who are 
to form the inferior officers of the new corps. The result 
is that a great military corps is to superintend the supply 
of everything which the army requires, or is supposed to 
require, and to have the same command over the officers 
who regulate expenditure which a merchant has over his 
own clerks. The startling part of the scheme is that it 
does not contain a clause abolishing the offices hitherto 
held by the Financial Secretary and the whole staff who 
have worked under him. Mr. Gatton, and various other 
officials of lower degree, with a little army of clerks, are still 
allowed to remain in nominal possession of their old posts, 
but every important duty which was formerly committed to 
them is now to be taken away, and the entire control of 
expenditure on all kinds of army supplies vested in a staff of 
soldiers, culminating in Sir Henry Srorks. 


Whether this is right or wrong, whether the interests of the 
army and the taxpayers will be best consulted by leaving the 
army to supply itself at whatever cost it pleases, or by the old 
fashion of maintaining a financial staff for the express purpose 
of checking unnecessary outlay and making Parliamentary 
control possible, is a very large, though not a very difficult, 
question. The Treasury has more than once insisted on main- 
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taining the old control. The House of Commons has spoken 
unmistakably in the same sense. The CHANcELLOR of the 
ExcHequer and other Cabinet Ministers have in former 
times been emphatic in their protests against the theory 
of a self-governing and self-spending army. Sir Henry 
Srorks has by some inscrutable means triumphed over 
them all, and the army is henceforth to be subject to 
no financial control outside of itself. Such iis the little 
revolution which this new Warrant works, and no one can 
wonder that it took two years to undermine what civilians 
had supposed to be the safeguards of the public purse. That 
the department which this change will render useless must as 
a natural consequence be swept away, is obvious, unless it 
should be thought judicious to maintain the fiction of an out- 
side control which no longer exists, and to keep up by the side 
of the real financial power, represented by the ConTROLLER-IN- 
CuieF, a sinecure financial branch which may be pointed to on 
occasion as evidence that civilian control over the purse is still 
allowed the semblance of existence. 

The more we reflect on the greatness of the victory which 
Sir Henry Srorks has won, almost single-handed, the less 
are we disposed to discredit some recent rumours which 
seemed at the time to have little show of truth about them. 
The report was industriously circulated that, as the War 
Dffice under its new master (we do not refer to Mr. Carp- 
WELL) had triumphed so signally over civilian resistance, it 
was about to take measures for annexing the rival establish- 
ment at the Horse Guards. Of the two, it would seem a 
far easier task to vanquish such an anomaly as the Dual 
Government, strong as its traditional entrenchments are, than 
to overcome the often-declared scruples of a Cabinet as strong 
as Mr. GLapstonr’s; and if the enormous destructive power 
which Sir Henry Srorks appears to possess were only turned 
in this direction, it is quite possible that he might do some- 
thing towards compensating the mischief which his earlier 
efforts must in the end produce. It is better to have one 
unchecked source of army extravagance than two. As at 
present organized, the War Office and the Horse Guards 
are almost equally soldiers’ affairs, into whose pecu- 
niary demands no civilian will be allowed to pry. Even 
the House of Commons, proud as it may be of its abso- 
Jute power over the votes, will be practically unable to object 
to totals the items of which are vouched by great military 
authorities, and saved from all criticism by civilian officers. 
But if, for the sake of supposed efficiency, the real control 
over the purse-strings is to be committed to the army, it will 
be well to avoid the cost of serving under two masters. 
Under the actual circumstances, it may not matter so much 
as it otherwise would do whether the War Office eats up the 
Horse Guards or the Horse Guards devours the War Office ; 
but in the name of economy, and efficiency too, we protest 
against the continued existence of both; and much as we ad- 
mire the successful strategy of the ConTroLLEr-IN-CHIEF in 
what seems to us a fatally bad cause, our respect would be 
vastly increased if he should be equally skilful and fortunate 
in so good an enterprise as the annihilation of duality 
in army Government. That the military command now vested 
in the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief must reside some- 
where is plain enough, but there is no reason why the great 
officer who may wield it from time to time should not form 
part of a single organized administration avowedly and really 
under the Parliamentary Minister. There is nothing in such 
a change that would unduly degrade the office of Commander- 
in-Chief. Even a Royal Duke might, without any sacrifice of 
dignity, be content to be subject to the Minister for War in 
the same sense and form, and to the same extent, as Sir Henry 
Srorks is now subject to Mr. CarpweLt. And it would be 
no small compensation to know that by such an arrangement 
all the friction and needless expense occasioned by the Dual 
Government would at once be done away with. Our only 
fear is that the enterprise may seem too obvious and easy to 
offer sufficient inducements to so chivalrous an innovator as 
Sir Henry Srorks; and to dream at present of any army reform 
which did not win his favour would be the idlest of idle 
imaginations. 


BOXING-DAY AND BOXING-NIGHT. . 


” 18 49 February 17. Frightful accident at the Dunlop 

* “Street Theatre, Glasgow. An alarm of fire was 
“ raised, &c., and a general rush was made The poor 
“creatures formed a dense mass, unable to extricate them- 
“ selves or move forward . . . It was found that no fewer 
“than sixty-one had perished, and four more died in 
“ hospital.” 


“1859. December 27. Accident atthe Victoria Theatre 
“by a panic-stricken crowd from the gallery meeting on the 
“staircase with a crowd waiting for admission to the new 
“pantomime of Harlequin True Blue. Fifteen lads were 
“ crushed or trampled to death, and thirty were picked up 
“ maimed or insengible.” 

To which we have now to add :— 

“1869. December 27. Accident at the Bristol Theatre 
“‘ by a panic-stricken crowd waiting for admission to the new 
“ pantomime of Robinson Crusoe, and pushing their way into 
“the theatre. Eighteen lads and girls were crushed or tram- 
“ pled to death, &c.” 

From this it appears that the normal period of these great 
and exactly similar accidents at theatres is decennial, and that 
they occur generally on the very same day. In 1849, and on 
Boxing-night in 185g, and again on Boxing-night in 1869, we 
lost respectively sixty-five persons, fifteen persons, and eighteen 
persons, under circumstances in all three cases of the same kind ; - 
and in the last two the same narrative might apply to the events 
of 1859, only exchanging the staircase of the Victoria Theatre 
in London for the inclined plane of the entrance to the Bristol 
Theatre. Mr. Brieut, applying his soothing and consolatory 
doctrine on the infrequency of railway accidents, which ex 
hypothest he thinks might well be much more numerous, will 
probably be ready to assure us that considering what our 
theatres are, and considering the amount of blind stupidity 
which is the chief characteristic of our Christmas festivities, 
we may think ourselves well off that such a catastrophe, as 
they call it, as that which occurred at the Bristol Theatre 
does not occur at every theatre in England on that only 
night in all the year when the British holiday-maker gives 
himself up to universal drunkenness and licensed rioting. And 
we are, as applied to this particular class of accident, some- 
what of Mr. Bricut’s opinion. We do our best to make such 
catastrophes inevitable; and that they only occur once in ten 
years is not owing to our want of forethought, or to any de- 
ficiency in our arrangements for the destruction of human life. 
We construct our theatres with an ingenious and varied 
superfluity of details in order first to secure an accident, 
and then to provide that the accident shall be as fatal 
as possible. In the Victoria Theatre and at the Glasgow 
Theatre good precipitous staircases, extremely narrow and 
closed at either end with a contracted gorge, only represent the 
usual conditions of imminent danger to life under which every- 
body goes to a theatre. At Bristol the ingenious artist who 
planned the approaches must have studied his subject well, 
and he has very skilfully availed himself of some natural and 
unusual facilities which a peculiar site gave him for introduc- 
ing a novelty in danger which proved on Monday night 
perfectly successful. Those who know this theatre will 
remember that it is built on very sloping ground—that is, on 
the face of one of those many precipitous cliffs which abound 
in the picturesque old city of the West. Here was a fine 
chance of making what never can be but dangerous, doubly 
perilous. Equal to his opportunities, the plotter of the 
entrances made his pit and gallery entrances run rapidly 
down hill at a steep pitch from the street, and then contrived a 
right angle turn into the house. The crowd, if there ever was 
to be a crowd, was therefore provided with a good down-hill 
swing and impetus, with an inevitable turn at the bottom. 
The problem was one of simple mechanics—how to increase the 
momentum of a descending body, and how most suddenly 
and dangerously to arrest it. The Bristol Theatre by its con- 
struction gave every facility to work out the problem; and 
Boxing-day, a popular pantomime, and much gin and beer 
supplied the other elements of success. The roughs had it 
entirely to themselves. ‘“ Long before the doors were open 
“ they resorted to all the devilish tricks suggested by their 
“ muddled brains.” A protracted struggle, a dense crowd 
exhausted by the struggle, shrieking women and sorrowing 
children—all that was wanted was a panic. 

We shall not dilate upon what is called the accident; as 
for other reasons, so because there is nothing to dilate on. 
These things may employ the otiose activity of the Coroner's 
jury, and may fill the Bristol newspapers. But common 
sense, and very common and repeated experience, shows on 
what trifles these accidents turn. A single slip in a dense 
crowd, a single fall, a single shriek, and, humanly speaking, 
there is no possible remedy for the appalling and inevitable 
result. It is not that the poor creatures in the crowd are to 
blame. They of course lose their heads and their presence of 
mind—mental and moral characteristics which are not to be 
found in abundance among shop-boys on Boxing-night. One, 
and only one, subject of interest presenis itself to the muddled 
and holiday-making mind of the roughs, or what passes for 
their mind, and thatis a lark—a jolly lark—or a lark with some 
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other epithet. A crowd, a row, a “shoving” as they call it, 
a scream or yell, are all larking elements of the occasion; and 
this is what comes of it. Eighteen wretched boys and girls 
pounded to death. Nobody interfered with the roaring, 
scuffling crowd, though they had been roaring and scuffling for 
hours. It’s only once ayear,and why should not the poor fellows 
enjoy themselves in their own way? It isa dangerous infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the subject to prevent a huge stupid crowd 
from compassing and securing its own destruction. It is not 
to be thought of that on Boxing-night “the millions” should 
be compelled by a tyrannous police to look after their own 
lives. We are told that at this Bristol Theatre there were six 
policemen on duty—that is, to do the ornamental part of the 
business, to “ keep order, but not to interfere with the ingress 
“ or egress of anybody.” Of course this is a very odd sort of 
order to keep, when itis just this ingress and egress where the 
disorder must be. To keep order at a theatre, as we see 
order kept everywhere but in England, means to form a 
queue, and to keep it; to keep order at a theatre in more 
benighted lands, where it is not considered the highest 
patriotism to let people go to certain death without inter- 
ference, means to erect stout barriers, and hand off everybody 
who begins a struggle or a fight, or who breaks rank, or who 
shouts and screams. But keeping order by the police at Bristol 
means to let two thousand people be jammed and crushed 
together for hours, and as they got into this sweltering, 
seething mass as they could, so to get out of it as they could. 
And the results are before us. 


_ It is of no use preaching or moralizing about the construc- 
tion of our theatres. There is a Building Act, there is a Lord 
Chamberlain for us in London, there are district surveyors 
everywhere, and—there are also the theatres as they are. Let 
any playgoer, if he has the courage, amuse himself—and a very 
grim amusement he will find it—by extemporizing an entr’acte 
meditation for himself on the construction of the houses in 
which he enjoys the British drama. Let him just gauge the 
materials of which so many of our London theatres—the 
staireases, lobbies, and partitions—are constructed; let him 
estimate the proportion which fire-proof brick and iron bear 
to fire-inviting lath, plaster, varnish, and dry deal chips; let 
him observe the care with which these flimsy materials are 
isolated from about a thousand gas-burners; and then let him 
ponder over the spacious staircases, the many and lofty 
entrances, the noble halls and corridors which he has traversed 
in his way to the square chip box of gilded paper and painted 
linen in which he is sitting. These meditations will doubtless 
give a new relish to his appreciation of Mr. Dion Boucicavtt’s 
wit, and the chaste effusions of the muse of Mr. Byron and 
Mr. Burynanp. When the crowd was smashed to death ten 
years ago at the Victoria Theatre, we heard of what Govern- 
ment was going to do; of the strict supervision and active 
Commissioners to which all our public buildings, especially 
our theatres, were to be subjected. What has come of it is 
this Bristol catastrophe ; and that Exeter Hall, to take the 
worst instance, is just what it was when it was built; and 
that since the murders at the Victoria Theatre we have built 
several so-called theatres in London, extemporized out of 
houses or buildings which never pretended to be fire-proof, 
but which new theatres are but a frail shell, frail as a deal 
hat-box stuffed with combustibles, 


Nor is this matter of theatres a solitary instance of our great 
British principle of letting people compass their own death with 
impunity. The frost has been just raging, the ponds and lakes 
in the parks are just getting slightly skimmed over with ice ; 
and we think it a mighty clever thing to send down a brigade 
of police to keep order by looking on at disorder, and establish- 
ing a vast and well-organized apparatus, Humane Society 
icemen and the rest, to bring hali-drowned wretches to their 
little senses. A stupid foreigner might suggest that to employ 
the police in keeping people off the ice when it is dangerous 
would be a much more sensible mode of action. But we laugh 
at the stupid foreigner. We wish to encourage popular 
amusements, and it is one of our recognised London sports 
to enjoy the pleasant sight of people getting half drowned, 


“ restored to sensibility with the greatest difficulty,” and: 


then “ chafling” them on their narrow escape from death. 
This is the little bill we pay for Boxing-day and its tra- 
ditional delights, and for our great and glorious constitutional 
privilege of not interfering with the liberty of the subject. 
And now that we are on the subject, we will do a little 
grim vaticination. Do the authorities—but who are the 
authorities ?—know the state of the Metropolitan Railway, 
say on Christmas-day? If they do not, we will enlighten 
them. Every station on this pestiferous line was on Christmas- 
day crowded from morning to night, and most of these 
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stations are under ground and badly lighted. The platforms 
are very small, the trains of constant recurrence ; and in dark- 
ness and obscurity, the crowds, without the slightest check or 
hindrance, were allowed to push and swear and storm the 
carriages exactly as they pleased. Not a single additional 
servant was employed by the Company. It was impossible to 
prevent ugly rushes at the trains even when in motion, and a 
policeman is unknown on the line. ‘To be sure, there was no 
accident—none at least that we have yet heard of; but if no force 
of public indignation is applied to this line to preserve order 
and common decency, as well as to provide for general safety, 
we shall some day hear of some “ accident” on the largest 
scale, which may perhaps, for a week at least, lead us to 
begin to think that we may possibly be carrying the great 
principle of licensed suicide rather too far. 


FRESH STARTS. 


HE wish to begin again is one of those longings which are so 
universally common to the human race, and are felt so very 
early in the course of each man’s experience, that we call them 
native impulses, or instincts. As it is human to err, or to think 
that we have erred, so it is human to wish to repair real or fancied 
errors. And, like all natural impulses, the desire to start afresh 
may, under certain circumstances—such as the suffering produced 
by misconduct, or the higher tone of mind produced by education, 
by the discipline of study, and by conversation with noble natures 
—rise and swell into a passionate irresistible longing. In the 
domain of politics—that is to say, when this impulse acts upon 
men aggregated in society—it is called the revolutionary or reform- 
ing spirit. In the domain of ethics, when it acts upon men seve- 
rally, it is called the spirit of self-improvement. And in either 
case it is one of the most valuable stimulants and restoratives that 
human nature exhibits. It is to the spiritual and intellectual life 
vetty much what chloride of sodium is to the physical life. It 
is the salt of the social and moral world. The nation or the man 
that does not feel this desire must either be in a morbid state of 
selt-satisfaction or in the exhaustion of despair. So long as there 
is a healthful energy, whether of conscience or of hope, there 
must be a desire to begin again. Our own national condition for 
about fifteen years after the Peace of 1815 was very much a con- 
dition of morbid self-satisfaction. We were satisfied with our 
military organization, with our government of our dependencies, 
with our foreign relations, with our domestic institutions, with 
our monopoly of commerce, with our manufacturing supre- 
macy, and, in short, with the absolute and final unimpeachability 
of everything British, But, happily, we are as a race too inquisi- 
tive and energetic to remain long in any such state of political 
stagnation. And besides, we have received a series of rude 
though not ruinous shocks, which have gradually restored us to 
our normal and healthful condition of dissatisfaction. The national 
conscience has become sensitive once more, and the national mind 
is being weaned from a worship of what is, to a longing for what 
might be. Thanks to the Crimean war and the Indian mutiny ; to 
Messrs. Stephens, Beales, and Broadhead ; to the Gurneys and the 
great Higgs, we are recovering the healthful habit of wishing 
and willing to start afresh, ‘he men of 1820 could scarcely 
perhaps have imagined that in Jess than half a century the whole 
nation would be possessed with a passionate desire to do justice to 
Ireland. And if there are among us a certain number of persons 
who, in their anxiety to save us from the fate of the Pharisee, 
insist on trotting us out of the recesses of the Temple, making us 
smite internationally upon our breasts and proclaim our miserable 
sinnership in all the reading-rooms of Kurope, we must remember 
that it is better to wash our dirty linen with any degree of osten- 
ene publicity than not to be able to see that it wants washing 
at ail. 

The desire to begin again is one of the impulses produced in 
us by the pressure of the law of causality—that universal neces- 
sity, of which we are all conscious, to assign causes for every event. 
it is one of the modes in which our other, and contradictory, con- 
sciousness of the freedom of the will asserts itself. It is the 
expression of that temperament or disposition which produces 
man's state of chronic revolt against the despotism of necessity. 
We teel that all that is is but the product or consequence of all 
that has been; and we must think that all that will be will 
be in like manner the product of all that is. There can be no- 
thing new, not only under the sun, but within the universe of 
thought. The new, in the sense of passing from non-existence 
into existence, from nothing into something, is unthinkable. We 
cannt conceive the present as other than the necessary product of 
the past, cr the future as other than the inevitable consequence 
of tue present. Absolute commencement is inconceivable. It is 
truc, indeed, that the contradictory of this inconceivability— 
namely, infinite non-commencement—is equally inconceivable, and 
that therefore the unkindly light of the understanding can only 
lead us into the presence of two contradictories, of which one 
must necessarily be true, while nevertheless each is equally im- 
possible. But, as Sir William Hamilton has remarked, the incon- 


ceivability of infinite non-commencement is a less practically 
obtrusive inconceivability than that of absolute commencement; 
so that the pressure upon our minds, in the actual and practical 
concerns of life, of our sense of the law of causality, is not counter- 
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acted by an equal pressure of the sense of an opposing law, and 
becomes a colaaicae and most formidable influence. To resist 
this influence, and to prevent its driving us into the despair of 
fatalism, we instinctively summon to our aid the consciousness 
of free will, and the hopefulness in activity with which that un- 
dying consciousness can always inspire us. These two powers are 

ways warring in the soul. The hopeful consciousness of liberty 
is perpetually setting up the standard of revolt against the tyranny 
of causality, and trying to make head against the huge array of 
circumstance; and in the course of that immemorial struggle 
against the reign of law, this mutinous spirit of liberty seems to 
have learnt one great lesson from long experience of the crushing 
weight of his antagonist—namely, the importance of beginnings. 
It was this conviction that made the old gnomic poet say 
that “ Outset is half of all.” If the character of consequents 
is determined by their antecedents, if that which follows must 
be the product of that which has gone before, how important it 
must be to lay hold of that which now is, to manipulate it ac- 
cording to the dictates of our free will, to forge for ourselves, on 
our own pattern, the first link in the chain of necessity, to direct 
the brute mechanical force of the law of causality into our own 
channel, by securing a right direction to the first impact. “ Well 
begun is half done.” If we can only start aright, we are more 
than conquerors, for we have not only overcome and stricken down 
our giant antagonist Causality, but we have bound him to do us 
perpetual service. And however often we begin amiss, hope is 
ever whispering to us that it is never too late to mend; that if 
the past is irreparable the present is our own ; and that the remedy 
for all our ills is a fresh start. It was this aspiration that induced 
Polycrates to throw his ring into the sea; that made Ahab go 
softly; that drove Buddha to leave his father’s house; that made 
Augustine abandon his work among the Manichees of Carthage. 
Indeed the whole life of the human race has been, like the lives 
of some of its most conspicuous members, one continuous series 
of struggles after better beginnings, And the popularity of such 
doctrines as that of metempsychosis and of* purgatory shows the 
natural unwillingness of mankind to contemplate the impossibilit 
of a recommencement, and its feverish desire to regard even deat! 
itself as nothing more than a fresh start. 

Of course we cannot attempt here to delineate all the outlines 
of this philosophy of fresh starts, or to trace even its principal 
effects upon human conduct. But a few remarks upon one or two 
of its phases may be suggestive. There are many practical difficulties 
that encumber the use of this capacity of starting afresh, and the im- 
pulse may of course, like all others, be abused. Itis, for example, 
no slight difficulty, both for men and for States, to know when 
to check and when to indulge the wish to begin anew. Some 
States, like some men, allow this natural desire to degenerate into 
a merely idle love of transformation. They cannot continue long 
upon any one line of action. They give no situation and no insti- 
tution a fair trial. They are always in the throes of abortive 
innovation. Some new thing in them is ever coming to the birth, 
but is strangled or abandoned as soon as born. The men of this 
class are those of whom it is proverbially said that they “ cannot 
let well alone” ; and that they “ don’t know on which side their 
bread is buttered.” Their history is nothing but a catalogue of 
futile fresh starts. Yet, wretched as this extreme is, it is on the 
whole less pitiable and less pestilential than the opposite fault. 
There are some people, and some political bodies, that are always 
perfectly content with their condition, however unsatisfactory it 
may appear to the lookers on. Their customs are all “ time- 
honoured,” their institutions “hallowed by immemorial usage.” 
All their geese are swans. They carry, as Catullus says, all their 
faults in the back knapsack. They revel in a fool’s paradise. 
And the worst of it is that these people are not only a curse to 
themselves, but they are an intolerable nuisance to others. They 
have a lynx eye for the faults in the front knapsack, and they con- 
sider that their own consciousness of perfection gives them a right 
to lecture the rest of mankind. It was in this spirit that one of 
our great Whig saints was wont, before the epoch of his translation 
te the more purely speculative realms of the Upper House, to 
make our Foreign Office admonish the other unhappy nations of 
the Old and New Worlds. He thought, and with perfect sincerity 
no doubt, that since he set us all right in 1832, we had nota 
dislocation in the whole of our anatomy, and that the best way of 
expressing our sense of “ Rest-and-be-thankfulness” at home was to 
stir up as much strife as possible abroad. Politics and persons 
who are in this pharisaical state of self-admiration are of course not 
likely to make voluntary recommencements. But, happily for them 
and their neighbours, there is such a thing as the forced fresh 
start, which ) men out of the old ruts, and — them, in 
spite of themselves, to strike out a better path. The most self- 
satisfied Calvinist might perhaps be cured of his complacency by 
a year or two of Purgatory. 

Even those who have the good sense, the humility, and the 
moderation which will enable them to judge aright when to 
repress and when to stimulate their desire for a fresh start, some- 
times fail in ability to turn the aspiration to practical use. Some 
fail from want of nerve. It is very easy to prescribe heroic 
remedies to others. It is not so easy to apply them to oneself. 
To lay the axe to the root of one’s past, to lop off its biggest 
brancaes, to quit one’s profession or one’s country, to forsake 
one’s family or one’s friends, to abandon all the ties and asso- 
ciations which have intertwined themselves with one’s heart- 
strings—some of these sacrifices, or all of them, are often neces- 
sary to secure a real fresh start, But many are foiled by the 


magnitude of such a task, and allow their growing aspiration for 
a new life to run to seed in a mere frvitless sighing after the 
annihilation of the past, or waste their vreath in empty ejacu- 
lations of the cry of Evander — “ O mihi preteritos referat si 
Jupiter annos!” Others, again, fail from ignorance of the art of 
forgetting. They have forsaken their former faults, but they are 
overwhelmed with the burden of their remembrance. Instead 
of using the memory of their mistakes as a beacon to save them 
from fresh rocks ahead, they are blinded and stupefied by fixing 
their gaze too closely and exclusively on its glare. The past 
fascinates them and prevents their making hearty efforts for the 
future. And, lastly, for those masculine minds which can struggle 
successfully through all these outer snares, which know when 
they ought to start afresh and dare to do it, and which can move 
the huge engine of remorse without letting it crush them, there 
remains the supreme difficulty of determining precisely how 
much alteration of physical circumstances is requisite in their 
special case. To hit the happy mean between too much and too 
little undoing is the ultimate perplexity of penitents, of reformers, 
and of all who are trying to secure for themselves, or for their 
fellow-men, a fair fresh start. ’ 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. 


ses controversy upon the Contagious Discases Act 1s running 
though its stages with great regularity. We have now 
reached the well-known period at which the opponents cf a reform 
generally accepted by qualified observers take refuge from calm 
argument by appeals to what they call the Bible and the British Con- 
stitution. We would of course submit without a murmur to any 
logical inferences from the authorities invoked ; but we must ask 

the more carefully whether they are in fact logical, or simply 
attempts to shelter exploded errors under the prestige of sacred 
names or high-sounding principles. Let us put aside all the vague 
declamation, the platform oratory, and the sentimental claptrap 
which obscures the question, and to make out what is the 
real bearing of the arguments thus pompously introduced. 

The religious argument must be very shortly dismissed. Every- 
body admits that certain contagious diseases inflict terrible suffer- 
ing upon large classes of the population. It is further asserted 
(we shall presently see with what probability) that, by applying 
certain restrictive measures, the suffering can be materially dimin- 
ished. The plain teaching of all sound religion is that we should 
use all the means which Providence has bestowed upon us to 
grapple with the existing evils. This can only be denied either by 
that Mahommedan fatalism which would condemn vaccination 
because it is a presumptuous interference with the designs of 
Providence, and which would with equal reason condemn the use 
of lightning-conductors or safety-lamps; or by proving that the 
diseases in question have a special character which exempts them 
from the general principle. An attempt has been made to set u 
this last argument. Ifit proves anything, it proves equally that all 
medical treatment should be denied to this class of patients; for 
curative measures, so far as they can be distinguished from pre- 
ventive measures, are equally an interference with what is called 
a Providential punishment of vice. It is dangerous, however, to 
regard contagious diseases in this light, inasmuch as it implies that 
all the punishment thus inflicted is precisely of that kind which 
is found to be least efficient in human aflairs. A very heav 
penalty, capriciously exerted, injuring the innocent as we 
as the guilty, and often affecting the least habitual offender more 
than the hardened criminal, produces the minimum of deterrent 
influence. In fact it requires to be proved that the danger of 
disease does in fact make men moral; it is at least an equally 
defensible theory that it makes scme men more cautious, and 
others more reckless, and finally move degraded. There is a kind 
of lottery in these matters which, like other lotteries, has a 
demoralizing tendency; for one man who is restrained, ten become 
careless and brutalized. Any one who has had opportunities of 
watching the habits of young men knows how very soon the fear 
of possible diseases becomes practically inoperative, and how little 
it does to keep up a healthy tone of morality. In presence of a 

at evil and a plain remedy, such theoretical speculations must 

e postponed to the teaching of practical experience. 

Before coming to this, however, we have to deal with the argu- 
ment from the sacred rights of the British subject. These have 
been invoked on behalf of so many gross abuses that they ave in 
danger of falling into undue discredit, but perhaps they have never 
been invoked with more palpable absurdity than in the present in- 
stance, England, alone of all civilized countries, maintains the liberty 
of persons to go about scattering disease without the slightest 
restriction. Every philosopher who has treated of the rights of 
the individual, including Mr. Mill, has admitted that those rights 
are limited to self-regarding actions. A man may do as he pleases 
so long as he does not injure his neighbour. But it is hard to say 
how our neighbour can be more distinctly injured than by being 
infected with a disease which may possibly be fatal, which 
certainly weakens his constitution, and which very probabl 
weakens that of his posterity for more than one generation. To 
take a parallel case, no man iz his senses would object to laws 
adapted to limit the spread of cholera or fever. The outcry which 
has been made against compulsory vaccination depends upon the 
assertion that vaccination, as practised, does more harm than good ; 
but granting that it really “helps to keep smallpox in check, the 


most ardent zealot who ever spouted in defence of the rights of 
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man would admit it to be a fair case for legislation. Indeed, 
it is a superstition which could scarcely be made intelligible 
to any one outside these islands, that a person has an inde- 
feasible right to spread dangerous diseases without the slightest 
interferciice from the authorities. So far as the general principle 
is concerned, there can be no room for hesitation in any reason- 
able mind; we can only express our amazement at a negligence 
which refuses to suppress the disgusting state of things in our 
streets and under our eyes in deference to so silly a fanaticism. 
It is, however, true that measures undertaken for the most legiti- 
mate ends may be incidentally ei and there are un- 
doubtedly some difficult points of detail to be settled in practice. 
If we were to believe the declamations of some writers, we should 
suppose that the police were entrusted with arbitrary powers for 
dragging any woman they pleased before the medical officials. Any 
system approaching to this might certainly lead to gross acts of 
tyranny, and it may very probably be that the strict Continental 
systems do in fact lead, in this as in many other cases, to results 
which we should think intolerable. It is the policy of the oppo- 
nents of the measure to charge the English system with all the 
worst consequences of the regulations existing in Paris or Berlin. 
We will therefore state what are the powers at present given by the 
Act. The superintendent of police, to whom the duty is assigned, 
may make oath that he believes a woman to be a common prosti- 
tute, resident within the district. She is then summoned to appear 
before a justice of the peace, who, unless she desires the con- 
trary, will deal with the case in private. If he is satisfied of the 
truth of the charge, he may order her to submit to periodical 
examination for a year. She may, if she pleases, make a voluntary 
submission in writing. If suffering from disease, she may be de- 
tained in hospital fora certain period, but may atany time demand 
to go before a justice of the peace if she thinks herself entitled to 
discharge ; or if the surgeon is satisfied, she may be discharged at 
once. if the safeguards thus provided against a misuse of the Act 
are not thoroughly satisfactory, they should by all means be in- 
creased. We should imagine that in the immense majority of cases 
there could be no doubt about the facts, and the police would 
generally be anxious enough not to get themselves into trouble. 
However, it is highly desirable to take such precautions as will 
make any abuses as difficult as they can be under the ne- 
cessary imperfection of human affairs. Of course a, | law what- 
ever which imposes any penalties upon anybody may be made op- 
pressive by a sufficient amount of perjury and conspiracy. No 
regulations can make it absolutely impossible that, if a man’s 
doctors and friends and the Commissioners concerned should all 
agree to swear that he was insane, the soundest-minded person 
might be locked up in a madhouse. There would seem, how- 
ever, to be no great difficulty in —_— regulations amply 
sufficient to secure the confidence of all classes concerned. ‘The 
working of the Act hitherto appears to confirm this impres- 
sion, A great deal has been made of two cases which are no- 
ticed in the Blue-book published by the last Committee of the 
House of Commons. One of these was, as the witness truly said, 
a “most horrible case,” in which an innocent girl was mali- 
ciously accused by her own ap sages the only result of the 
Act seems to have been that the accusation was instantly re- 
futed. In the other case, a married woman got into some trouble 
by “larking about the streets,” and addressing one of the 
police-officers themselves. She suffered, in consequence, the dis- 
agreeable process of being brought before the medical, officer, 
though she was of course immediately discharged. It is cer- 
tainly possible that cases of this kind may at times occur, but 
nothing is plainer than that they are very rare ; and the fact that 
during four or five years’ working of the Act these were the worst 
that can be alleged, shows distinctly how very slight are the 
grounds for accusations of tyranny. If, however, any additional 
recautions can be suggested, they ought to be fairly considered 
in the interests of the Act itself; for it is essential to its working 
that no odium should be thrown upon it by any genuine 
cases, however trifling, of real hardship. We may, however, 
take it to be pretty clear, from the entire absence of any 
evidence to the contrary, and the strong opinions of qualified 
observers on the other side, that the principles of the Act can be 
carried out, not only without injuring the persons affected, but 
with a very general feeling, even amongst them, that it has con- 
ferred a great benefit upon them. 

We may then assume that the one question upon which our 
judgment of the Act must really rest is the degree in which the 
Act has succeeded in suppressing disease. If it does what it 
professes to do, we have no real grounds, either religious or 
political, which could justify us in refusing to take advantage of 
its agency. Upon this point we might content ourselves with 
referring to the judgment of the Committees which have elabo- 
rately examined the whole subject. The late Committee of 
the House of Commons, for example, speaks of the benefits, 
both in a moral and sanitary point of view, which have 
resulted from it; “prostitution,” they say, “appears to have 
diminished, its worst features to have been softened, and 
its physical evils abated.” They recommend legislation with a 
view to extending it, and rendering it more effective. We 
will add that an examination of statistics tends to confirm 
this opinion. It is, indeed, easy to manipulate figures into any 
conclusion. In this case, especially when the Act has been applied 
so partially and imperfectly, there are many obstacles to a full 
examination of its results. Thus, for example, it appears from 
certain figures that though the number of cases at most of the 


protected stations is very much less in 1869 than it was in 1864, 
there is one curious exception. Whereas in other stations the 
number of cases of disease in the army had fallen off by one- 
half, in Chatham there was a positive increase. The explanation 
appears when we learn that the facilities for leaving the protected 
district are there very great, and that if we exclude, so far as is 
possible, the cases where the contagion was contracted elsewhere, 
the results in Chatham will be similar to those at Plymouth or 
Portsmouth. It is thus obviously more satisfactory to take an 
entirely ditferent quarter of the world where no such causes of 
error can be in existence. We willsimply quote from Mr. Acton’s 
recent publication “ On Prostitution” this significant fact. Con- 
tagious disease is two and a-half times more common in the English 
than in the French army, whilst in Belgium the proportion is still 
smaller. In Prussia again the cases are 62 per thousand of the 
whole strength, whilst in England they are 258. A more 
striking fact could hardly be given. No one supposes that the 
French soldier is a more moral animal than his British rival; 
but the losses from disease of the class in question are, as we see, 
only in the proportion of two to five. The gentlemen who argue 
that preventive measures do no good in France should carefully 
consider this fact. If they cannot find a satisfactory answer, 
they should admit that they incur a heavy responsibility when 
they doom to severe suffering five Hnglishmen for every two 
Frenchmen under very similar circumstances. 


HILDEBRAND REDIVIVUS. 


ROM whatever point of view the Bull Apostolice Sedis may 

be regarded, it is difficult to over-estimate its grim signi- 
ficance both in the matter and the manner of its promulgation. 
To many, especially of the prelates now assembled at Rome, the 
latter point, which is the most startling at first sight, will perhaps 
appear the most important. It is at least a clinching confirma- 
tion, if any further evidence was wanted, of the worst fears of 
Catholic writers like “ Janus,” who have been predicting, and have 
been soundly rated or ridiculed by the Ultramontane organs for 
predicting, that the Gicumenical Council would be turned into a 
mere Papal pageant, with no freedom of action or debate. Were 
they chiefly intent on establishing the correctness of their own 
prophecies, this Bull—which they doubtless hear of with more 
sorrow than surprise—would be areal triumph to them. Both its 
matter and its attendant circumstances are an exact fulfilment of 
their predictions. The Council was summoned for December 8, and 
the Bull which deals with the very gravest questions aflecting the 
Church and society—the very questions, that is, which the Council 
was professedly summoned to discuss—is dated October 12. It was 
drawn upand printed in the profoundest secrecy, “after taking counsel 
with our Venerable Brothers, the Cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church, Deputed Inguisitors-General of the Faith throughout the 
whole Christian world,’ but without any consultation whatever 
with the bishops, whose rights it rudely tramples on two months 
before their arrival. It was not even put into their hands, nor any 
hint of its tenor given them, till after it had been privately com- 
municated to an Ultramontane journal, the Unita Cattolica of 
Turin. It is now served upon them, not for debate, but for their 
humble acceptance. It is promulgated during the sessions of the 
Council, as though to give it greater solemnity, but not in the 
Council, still less with its assent. It re-enacts previous canons of 
Councils “ so far only as they agree with this our Constitution,” 
and expressly declares that the censures now proclaimed are te 
derive their whole validity ex hdc ips Constitutione Nostra, non 
secus ac st primum edite ab ed fuerint. That is to say, it arrogates 
to the Pope supreme authority not only over the present Council, 
but over all past Councils, whose decrees he may change, abolish, 
or add to at his own good pleasure. A suggestive comment this on 
the office of the Primacy in the Ancient Church, as guardian of 
the canons, and on what “Janus” calls “the transformation, 
artificial and sickly, rather than sound and natural, of the Primacy 
into the Papacy,” a transformation based on a chain of forgeries. 
The Bull runs in the name of the Pope, and of the Pope 
alone, not, as all decrees even of Trent, and still more of course of 
the fifteenth-century Councils, in the name of the Synod, with the 
approbation of the Pope. Pius IX. has reverted to the worst 
precedents of the most slavish of the medizeval Councils, miscalled 
General, of Lateran, Lyons, and Vienne. He has deliberately 
insulted the whole Episcopate of his Church, whom he has col- 
lected from every quarter of the globe to inform them on their 
arrival, in language too plain to be evaded and too curt to be 
courteous, that every matter of real importance can be best 
settled, and as far as he is concerned shall be settled, without 
their aid. Whether the Bull is meant, as some of its apologists 
rather oddly suggest, to be amere bratum fulmen—of which we 
shall have something to say presently—and whether it is likely to 
be of the slightest practical consequence to the Governments and 
nations which it is supposed to affect, are irrelevant inquiries here. 
Whatever be its meaning or its probable effect, its claims are con- 
ceived in a spirit of more than Hildebrandine arrogance. It cer- 
tainly is not open to the Pontiff who publishes them to say that 
they are mere empty sound, and if they are anything more ,than 
this, they assert the absolute and unrestricted supremacy of the 
Pope, as the one sole and sovereign ruler of the Universal Church, 
and @ fortiori of all Councils assembled in hername. We are not 
surprised to learn that such of the bishops as are not mere crea- 
tures and dancing-dogs of the Vatican are greatly excited on 
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I am a blessed Glendoveer, 
*Tis mine to speak, and thine to hear, 


Is the Council prepared to acquiesce in this flattering estimate of 
its functions ? 


If we turn from the promulgation of the Bull to its contents, 
our previous impression of its character certainly will not be 
altered, whether we regard the nature of the sins it denounces, or 
its method of dealing with them. Under the latter aspect it 
supplies a further and more glaring illustration of the Pope’s 
claim to be the ordinarius ordinariorum and sole true Bishop, 
ruling by divine appointment, from whom alone all others derive 
whatever rights they exercise, and whose mere vicars and tenants- 
at-will they are. The body of the document consists of a string 
of excommunications late sententie—that is, ipso facto incurred — 
absolution from which is reserved to the Pope alone, except ix 
articulo mortis, and even then the absolution is to be invalid if 
the patient recovers, till confirmed at Rome. In that extreme 
case, episcopal or priestly absolution is held good enough for 
heaven, but not for the earthly Church. To gauge the force of 
this portentous claim, we must remember that remission of sin 
is held in the Catholic Church to be conferred through a sacra- 
ment specially ordained for that purpose, and of which priests 
are by divine ordinance the dispensers. And, as the divinely 
constituted government of the Church is held to be episcopal, 
priests were always supposed to receive jurisdiction for admini- 
stering this sacrament, as they also received license to solemnize 
other sacraments, from the bishop of their diocese. But so far 
from a supreme judicial power over the whole Church, either 
in foro externo or interno, being held to belong to the Pope, 
no such idea was dreamt of for centuries. The Council of 
Sardica, in 343, first gave him a right of hearing appeals in cer- 
tain specified cases in the Western Church, which Conve was 
never admitted in Africa. “The power of the Keys,” that is of 
absolution, was held to belong equally to all bishops, nor did an 
excommunication by the Bishop of Rome affect any but his own 
immediate subjects. He could, and often did, withdraw his 
Church from communion with any other particular bishop or 
Church, but this in no way affected their relation to other Churches, 
as neither did his admitting an excommunicated person to com- 
munion bring him into communion with any Church except the 
Roman. And now compare with this the monstrous claim of 
Pius IX. to reserve exclusively and “specially to the Roman Pon- 
tiff for the time being” a whole catalogue of the most various 
offences, ranging over all the conditions and details of private 
or public life—the claim, that is, to debar all who are guilty of 
any one of a multitude of acts declared to be grievously sinful 
from receiving pardon through the means universally held by 
Catholics to be instituted by Christ for that express purpose, un- 
less the pardon is countersigned by the Pope. Supposing all the 
reserved sins were, as some few of them really are, and as all 
of course are supposed to be, of a heinous character, the “re- 
servation” would only be the more wantonly cruel and tyran- 
nical, It is simply a pretension on the part of the Pope to 
deprive an immense number of the members of his Church of 
the benefit of one of the sacraments; the sole motive of this 
haughty assumption to regulate and limit the dispensations of 
divine grace being to centralize all power more rigidly in the 
Papacy, and to make the bishops feel how entirely dependent they 
are for every right they exercise, and the people for every breath 
of spiritual life they draw, on the arbitrary wil of Rome. If every 
one of these reserved cases were really a sin of the deepest dye and 
deserving the severest condemnation, this way of marking their 
guilt would be as iniquitous and immoral as it is directly in the 
teeth of all precedents and principles of the ancient Church. Yet 
it seems that if some few obsolete censures, long practically 
ignored, are dropped out of this new catalogue, the number of 
cases reserved to the Roman Pontiff alone is not diminished but 
augmented. 


But now, lastly, let us take a glance at the nature of the 
offences against which such dire penalties are denounced that one 
man alone can be trusted with the responsibility of absolving from 
them. Here, again, the predictions of “Janus” are singularly 
fulfilled, and all the most tremendous assumptions of medieval 
Pontiffs are revived and asserted to be in full force. The famous 
Cursing Bull, In Cand Domini, elaborated through many cen- 
turies, from Gregory XI. in 1372 to Pius V. in 1568, and finally 
perfected by Urban VIII. in 1627, lives and breathes again in 
this Bull of Pius IX., and breathes nothing but anathemas. It 
used to be solemnly promulgated with bell, book, and candle, 
every Maundy Thursday, at St. Peter’s, till Clement XIV.— 
the pious and persecuted Pontiff who suppressed the Jesuits, 
and for whose delivery from eternal damnation a special miracle 
‘was required according to Ultramontane tradition—discontinued 
the practice. Pius IX. is resolved, however, that there shall be no 
mistake as to the Bull remaining in force. It excommunicates and 
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curses all heretics and schismatics, to whatever sect they belong, 
and all who defend, aid, or harbour them ; all Governments, there- 
fore, which tolerate their residence in the country; all who 2% i 
print, or read heretical books, or books prohibited by the Holy 
See—including, of course, all books on the Index—without special 
permission; all individuals, universities, or other corporations 
who appeal from the Pope to a future General Council; it excom- 
municates ail who concur in any way in bringing clerics of any 
degree before lay tribunals (eg. any agent or landlord who should 
indict an Trish priestly demagogue for preaching assassination 
from the altar), besides many more. Neither France, Spain, the 
Netherlands, nor Austria, even under Maria Theresa, would allow 
this insolent Bull to be received into the country. All its censures, 
however, together with many others, are inserted afresh in the 
Bull Apostolice Sedis, A few additional specimens may suffice. 
All who maintain, in public or private, any proposition con- 
demned by the Holy See—and there are some thousands of 
them—all who strike any monk or cleric, all who concur in 
any way in the alienation of the property or territory of the 
Roman Church, are excommunicated, and can only be absolved 
by the Pope. Among censures late sententie, not reserved 
to the Pope, but still declared to be in full force, are those 
denounced against all who offend or intimidate inquisitors and 
other ministers of the Holy Office, and who alienate or receive 
ecclesiastical property without Papal permission. It is not too 
much to say that this Bull, if it means anything at all, pronounces 
a direct and formal anathema on modern society and civilization, 
as well Catholic as Protestant. No European Government, and 
probably very few individual Catholics among the educated 
classes, could claim immunity from its sweeping censures. All 
alike are, for some cause or other, under ban of a sentence which 
only the Pope can remove, and which meanwhile excludes 
them from all grace in this world and all, hope in the world to 
come. 

We are of course quite aware of the answer which will be made, 
and indeed seems already to have been made in Rome, if we 
may credit the Times’ Correspondent, to all adverse criticism. 
The Bull, we shall be told, really means nothing at all, or at all 
events it does not mean anything like what its ignorant assailants 
ascribe to it. It requires a Catholic instinct—that is, the skill of 
a Jesuit special pleader—to interpret these documents, and it is 
absurd to suppose that words mean in the peculiar dialect of 
ecclesiastical Latin what they would mean anywhere else. For 
a moment let us take these suicidal apologists at their word. 
Suppose the Bull does mean nothing particular, and is simply 
vox et preterca nihil, a mere technical formality not designed for 
any particular purpose, and only published to save an abstract 
principle or point of honour, just as English sovereigns bore the 
title of France within living memory. Then why not at least let 
this copious repertory of curses sleep on quietly in the various 
forgotten canons, bulls, and constitutions of former Pontiffs where 
they have sv long lain dormant? It was hardly worth while, 
for the sake of abrogating a few, which nobody but canonists 
and officials of the Curia ever heard of, to recall all the rest into 
fresh life. And the very fact of some being abrogated gives 
additional force to those which are reaffirmed. What indeed 
could be more foolish or more wicked than to hurl these frightful 
anathemas at the heads of half the Catholic world, if they mean 
nothing at all? It is an insult to the understanding, and an 
outrage on the conscience, of Christendom, to play with sacred 
names and obligations in this way, more after the fashion of 
an overgrown baby in a passion than of the “Father of the 
Faithful.” It reminds one strongly of the reply of John XII., 
the grandson of Marozia—whose most venial amusement was 
ordaining bishops in a stable, and who a few months later 
met his death from the dagger of an injured hushand—when 
summoned to answer the hideous charges brought against him be- 
fore a Council at Rome :—“ John, the servant of God, to all the 
bishops. We hear that you intend to elect a new Pope ; if you do, in 
the name of Almighty God, I excommunicate you, and forbid you to 
confer orders or celebrate mass.” Butin fact we know well enough 
what the pretext of the Bull meaning nothing, or meaning some- 
thing too profoundiy recondite for our heretical intellects to 
fathom, really comes to. The same plea has been made over and 
over again of late for the Syllabus, and often before for the Bull 
In Cené Domini. It simply means that the Church (de. the 
Curia) can bide its time. The Bull of Pius V. was not treated as 
a dead letter. Even as late as 1707 Clement XI. excommuni- 
cated the Emperor Joseph II. and his adherents for violating 
its provisions, and in 1768 Clement XIII. put it in force against 
the sovereign rights of the Duke of Parma. But, as the Jesuit 
Schneemann says of the Syllabus, and as will no doubt be 
said of the Bull Apostolice Sedis, the Church must act with 
discretion, and will not therefore as yet attempt to en- 
force her full medieval policy. She practises toleration for 
awhile because she must, while reaflirming from time to time 
these “holy maxims,” as Pius VII. called them, to show that they 
are still in force. For “this submission, or rather silence and en- 
durance, is only provisional, and simply means that the lesser evil 
must be chosen in preference to a contest with no immediate prospect 
of success.” If ever the Geswitanti were to get their way in the 
world again, as they seem only too likely to get it in the Council, we 
may be very certain that the Bull of reserved censures would 
speedily be found to mean what every one who can read may 
easily assure himself that it says. Meanwhile the bishops will 


| do wisely to bestir themselves. before it be too late, if they have 


" the subject. The heart of Dr. Manning, who, notwithstanding the a aie 
49 reiterated denials volunteered by the Tablet, is now appointed 
he Papal promoter of the new dogma, must be rejoiced at this autho- 
ni ritative anticipation of his pet article of faith. It is clear that : 
“4 those prelates who retain any hope of making the Council either 
ed respectable or respected, or indeed of maintaining their own self- 
hag respect against such terrible odds, have no time to lose. The 
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any regard for the credit of the venerable communion they repre- 
sent. ‘here is a terrible truth in the homely proverb, ‘“ Curses 
are like chickens ; they always come home to roost.” 


THE WILD WOMEN. 


HE economical objection to the indiscriminate influx of women 
into the labour-market, whether as shopkeepers, clerks, 
preachers, journalists, or doctors, is found out to be that they hardly 
ever become skilled artisans in any employment which they take 
up. In America it has not been found to answer to give employ- 
ment to any decent-looking girls. They always pursue business 
as a stop-gap, not as their work in life. They know that to marry, 
bear children, and keep the house is the female raison @étre, and 
that ledgers, watch-making, and compounding medicines are 
merely taken up in default of a legitimate business for life. The 
best proof of the inability of women to compete with men would 
be to give them every facility in the competition. They would 
never excel nor equal men, because theirheart is not in the business. 
The only result would be to encumber every business and every 
profession with a crowd of camp-followersnever capable of acquiring 
excellence in their cailing, simply because the calling was unnatural 
and artificial. Weare led to this view that, were it not for the social 
disorganization which would ensue, and for the degradation of 
every department of real work which must follow when it is en- 
cumbered by a horde of unskilled outsiders, it would be well to 
test woman’s assumed capacities to do all manly things by experi- 
ment, after reading some recent proceedings of the Woman's Rights 
advocates, or Wild Women as they call them in America, which 
have reached us from New York. It might have been thought 
that the recent Richardson tragedy would have suggested to 
the women’s advocates a little hesitation as to the practical 
success of their agitation. Whatever other lessons the homicide 
of Richardson by the injured husband, M‘Farland, might be sup- 
posed to teach, the event at least showed that somewhat awkward 
results might attend the new views about the emancipation of 
women. ven if we were to admit, which we certainly do not 
admit, that there was no criminality in the relations between 
Richardson and Mis. M‘Varland, yet it is undeniable that she 
permitted herself to act out all that is claimed as women’s 
rights. She deserted her husband; she wanted to marry 


somebody else if she could get a divorce; she did get what is 


called a divorce in the free and easy Indiana Courts—Indiana 
being known as the Unyoking State in the Union. We all | 
know what came of this. Mrs. M‘tarland had no cause for 
divorce recognised in any civilized community. In New York 
she had not the shadow of a pretence for asking to be divorced. 
She had no adultery, no cruelty, no desertion to complain of. She 
only wanted to marry somebody else, and openly acknowledged 
her intention to do so, She had formed a connexion with this 
paulo-post-future husband which was highly objectionable, and 
regarded by everybody as adulterous. The husband took the 
law into his own hands, and shot the expectant bridegroom dead. 

The incident attracted, as well it might, the serious considera- 
tion of the Woman’s Rights Convention of Public Safety. An 
organization called the National Woman’s Suffrage Association 
held an extraordinary session on the event. It might seem that a 
society embodied for a special and single purpose, to get the sutirage 
for women, had nothing whatever to do with the affair Richardson. 
But logical consistency is not in the line of the women’s advocates. 
They did somehow connect Richardson’s homicide with the ques- 
tion of Female Suffrage, and this they did by passing a resolution 
which is too good and feminine in argument and expression to be 
lost. ‘ Resolved—that the brutal and murderous attack of Mr. 
M‘Farland upon A. D. Richardson is in a great degree attribut- 
able to the slavish and debasing condition of woman by the statute 
and common law of the State of New York, and the pernicious in- 
fluence of the New York Tribune on the Divorce question and the 
moral rights of woman.” From which we gather that an appeal 
for the sutlrage means a claim to assimilate the Divorce Laws of 
the whole American Union to the law, or licentiousness, of Indiana; 
and that the moral of the Richardson case, according to the 
woman’s advocates and their friends, is that the only person to 
blame in the whole matter is the husband who could not exactly 
accept the doctrine of bartering wives. This view was brought 
out in the discussion of the resolution, which was moved by Mr. 
Poole, who observed that “people must be taught that neither 
sex has any property qualification in the other,” which observa- 
tion immediately and not unnaturally “tabled” the doctrine of 
“free love.” Mrs. Blake, who seems to have been slightly 
alarmed at the course of the discussion, interfered with a mild 
protest, and “took exception to many of Mr. Poole’s remarks. 
She did not wish to have the Indiana ease of divorce. She had 
her duties as a wi'e and mother; she had her children to think of ; 
she wanted no change in the law by which divorces could be more 
easily obtained.” ‘this dull, stupid conservatism was however 
promptly disposed of Mrs. Norton “disagreed with Mrs. Blake, 
and thought there was great misapprehension in regard to the 
‘“‘ words ‘ free love.’ She meantit in the sense of opposition to a 
marketable commodity; butshedid notthereby mean indiscriminate 
connexion between the sexes.” It is something in such a discus- 
sion to get at.anybody’s meaning, and we are thankful now to 
know what free love means. It means that love is to be free as 
air, and provided the “ commodity ” is not bought or sold, any man 


or woman, married or single, may form what love connexions they 


please, so that no money passes. Dr. Hoeber backed this doc- 
trine, and though some of his arguments were such that “here 
several ladies left the hall,’ he was certainly in favour of Mr, 
Poole’s resolution, “and would prefer ‘free love’ to the present 
system of marriage, which was nothing but a public system 
of prostitution.” After which we are not at all surprised 
that the Association passed another resolution, which, though 
somewhat superfluous after the debate, has its value as 
an expression of principle. Mrs. Willmore offered and carried a 
resolution, “That calling things by their right names is the 
most intelligent and honest method of dealing with all things.” 
And we have some reason to be thankful to the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for their very distinct views on the Richardson case and 
on the marriage tie, free love, and the essence of prostitution. One 
New York newspaper, we must admit, is rude enough to be 
sorely scandalized at this indecent proceeding, and severely 
rebukes these “ angelic women for holding a sort of witches’ 
carnival over Richardson’s bloody tomb, like a party of children 
dancing in a graveyard,” and says that “ nothing but their 
childish ignorance can account for their shocking indelicacy.” 
And the writer even goes so far as to venture upon the supposition 
that these strong-minded women are after all only foolish babies, 
and to ask whether there might not be such a thing in their case 
as “ justifiable infanticide under circumstances of intolerable pro- 
vocation and in self-defence.” 

This is not our view; we ave quite prepared to let Praxagora 
have her full swing. The more we know of the proceedings 
of these Transatlantic Ecclesiazusee the better for society. And, 
as we said just now that all these inarticulate howls and 
claims for equality have only to be tried by experience to show us 
what female capacities for work are, so we may now add that the 
more we know of female debates, and female conventions, and 
female meetings, the more we see that they are only an accidental 
form in which the one universal feminine temper displays itself. 
A platform meeting of women, a female chairman and female 
speakers, are after all only another and an accidental form of 
the vanity, and scandal, and immorality, and bickering of our 
tea-tables and the small passions of the gyneceum, under more 
prominent circumstances. What would come of woman's suf- 
trage and women in Senate and Parliament we can pretty well 
anticipate When we study women in convention. “ At the first 
convention Susan Anthony ever attended she raised a quarrel 
because Pauline Davis and Mrs. Oakes Smith chose to appear 
in low-necked white dresses and rose-coloured sacques.” ‘These 
are the little graphic sketches and touches in which American 
reporters are so great, which lead us to understand the reformers; 
and we are quite sure that we are only doing them a real service 
in letting their English admirers know what manner of women 
the American reformers are. Mrs. Howe, the commentator on 
the Cleveland Convention tells us, “ was conspicuous as usual. . . 
hermode of lecturingisscarcely agreeable. She indulges in an aggra- 
vated drawl, and employs only two tones in the register, thus speak- 
ing ina manner that makes nervous people inexpressibly fidgety. 
Her eyes are a marked peculiarity; as she speaks her pupils 
continually dilate and contract ’—a peculiarity which we think we 
have observed in old cats. Lucy Stone, it is more agreeable to be 
informed, has “a matronly little figure, and a quaint childlike 
manner,” while “ Portia Gage, that large-souled woman of Vine- 
land, sat beside her sturdy John, and shook her comfortable 
shoulders in mild jollity over Ilizginson’s jokes.” The sturdy 
John was, we trust, Mr. Gage, but this we are not told. Miss 
Anthony, commonly styled the “apple of discord,” does not seem 
to appreciate “ humorous” Jligginson’s jokes; and upon his pro- 
ceeding to compliment her on her speech, “ deliberately ”"—we 
should say uncivilly—turned her back, observing, “ I won't allow 
you to patronize me, Mr. Higginson!” This was the less polite, as 
the “irrepressible Susan ” was invited to speak expressly “to con- 
vince Cleveland that she was not a vixen, as she was said to be.” We 


. have no doubt that Susan is not a vixen in the canny hour of e’en, 


but on the Cleveland platform she knows how to use her tongue, 
and to call things, and inen too, by their right names :—for example, 
“When I was passing through the West some time ago with that 
vagrant, that mountebank, that charlatan, George F. Train.” [Here 
Mrs. Anthony stamped her foot, and exclaimed, “ There, I stamped 
my foot!”] This shows that, after all, woman—even Susan B, 
Anthony—is true woman still. That stamp of the foot betrays 
the beau sexe. While a woman’s advocate can spit and swear in 
this fashion, we are glad to admit that something feminine 
survives in the hardest and wildest of them. And we must admit 
that they have something to tease them in the susceptibilities 
nd preferences of their male friends and supporters. ‘ Henry 
Blackwell’s iron grey head, bobbing about irrepressibly, and 
turning lovingly towards his Lucy,’ must have wakened emo- 
tions in those who were not his Lucy. ut the “ house filled 
with brilliant women” had a severe trial in one of the friends 
of the cause, “the Rev. Rowland Cowen, who owns a fine, 
clear-cut face, spoke tersely, and with cultured decisiveness.” 
Decisive certainly; cultured may be doubted. That he did 
not meet the fate of Orpheus at the hands of the Thracian 
women speaks for the good nature of the Cleveland Bacchantes. 
He—the ungallant Cowen—* did not believe that woman was any 
purer than man. When the negro was freed it was a matter of 
surprise that he was found to be such a notorious liar. This is the 
case of woman with man. Women are not so truthful as men. 


Lying is one of the weapons of the weak against the strong. I 
have watched young women lie with a calmness and clearness and 
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straightforwardness impossible in a young man of the same age.” 
That, after this remarkable assertion of the David of the day, who 
said not in his haste, but defiantly and of malice aforethought, all 
women are liars, he wes not lynched on the spot, but was only 
“mildly rebuked” by the Chair with the gentle censure that 
“this is a little spice,” is another proof that even in a grievance 
meeting the sex have some forgiveness, and, which they do not 
so generally show, even a sense of humour. e 


STATISTICS OF CRIME AND POLICE FOR 1868. 


mpue student of averages may find a congenial but doleful 


diversion in computing the proportion of his fellow-country- 
men whose lives are to be devoted to, or sacrificed for, crime. 
6 Whene’er he takes his walks abroad” he may beguile his time 
with the reflection that of every fifty persons he meets one-fourth 
of a person is bound by the stern necessity of figures to be a thief, 
one-half of a person to be a beggar, one-fifth a misdemeanant, 
while only the same fraction which represents the tailor approxi- 
mately represents the predestined felon. A similar law governs 
the averages of litigants in civil courts, and a careful perusal of 
the volumes of judicial statistics, the latest of which is now 
before us, carried on through a series of years, would informa 
man, not only how many of the persons he comes in contact with 
are likely to be plaintiffs or defendants, but also how many are 
likely to succeed or fail in their prosecutions and defences. 

Were this the only good derivable from these statistics, we 
might pronounce both their publication and their perusal to 
be equally superfluous. But the minuteness of the details 
which are embodied in them, while curious in its extent, can- 
not be said to be devoid of useful instruction. The first point, 
for instance, which strikes us on opening this volume is signi- 
ficant. There is an increase, for the year 1868, over preceding 
years, in the numbers of the police; in its cost; in the number of 
the criminal classes ; in the numbers of persons apprehended, pro- 
secuted, and convicted. This is probably cause and effect. The 
apprehensions and prosecutions are more numerous, because the 
police is stronger. In 1866-67 the total strength of the con- 
stabulary in England and Wales was 24,¢73; in 1867-68 it 
was 25,832. Of this number, 9,675 are represented by the 
Metropolitan and City Police. ‘The criminal classes at large 
against whom this not very large army is arrayed amounted, for 
1868, to more than 118,c00, of whom 16,000 were under sixteen 
years of age, being an increase of 6,000 over the total numbers of 
the preceding year. Of these, “known thieves and depredators” 
increased nearly 5 per cent., while “vagrants and tramps” show 
an increase of 11 per cent. It is curious to observe the law which 
governs the increase and decrease of these classes respectively. 
In London the increase is nearly 10 per cent.; in commercial 
ports it is nearly 2 per cent.; in Manchester, Bolton, Blackburn, 
and other seats of the cotton and linen trade, it is only 0.3 per cent. ; 
it is 13 per cent. in Girmingham, Sheflield, and Wolverhampton; 
in the Eastern counties it is 6 per cent.; in the Southern and 
South-western counties it is 2 per cent. On the other hand, 
there is a decrease of o'1 per cent. in agricultural towns like 
Exeter, Lincoln, &c.; of o°3 per cent. in Bradford, Halifax, and 
other towns of the woollen manufactures; of 1°7 per cent. in what 
are termed “ pleasure towns,” such as Bath, Brighton, Dover, and 
Leamington. The explanation of this change is probably to be 
found in the double fact that of late years there has been a steady 
influx of population into London and Manchester and other seats 
of industry, while there has been a corresponding decrease in 
such cities as Bath, Lincoln, and Exeter. Any exception to 
this rule may be explained by the greater or less degree of ac- 
tivity displayed by the local police. In addition to those pro- 
fessional criminals who are at large, there are some 430,000 
others whom an alarmed but somewhat prodigal country is sup- 
porting at its own expense in buildings devoted to the sab 
ment or reformation of crime. Of these it is not gratifying 
to learn that there is an increase of 8,000 for the year 1868 over 
the year 1867. ‘There is likewise an increase of more than 3,000 
in the number of persons apprehended during the same period. 
While it is satisfactory to learn that the number of murders 
known to have been commiited in the year 1867-8 fell short by 
six of those which were committed in 1866-7, it is not pleasant 
to find out that the whole amount of crimes involving violence 
committed in 1867-8 exceeded these oes pn preceding year by 
nearly 3,000. Offences against property both with and without 
violence increased in a considerable ratio. And it is to be feared 
that the present state of things is not favourable to their decrease 
during the ensuing year. 

People are naturally curious to know how many murders are 
committed every year. This inquiry is less facilitated by@the 
Report than one would suppose. In the first place, Coroners’ 
juries return verdicts of “murder” in cases, such as the death of 
infant children, where a much milder verdict is afterwards returned 
by the jury of the Criminal Court; and in the second place, a great 
many persons are taken up on a charge of murder who are committed 
for trial on a lighter charge. Thus, the verdicts of “murder” re- 
turned by the Coroners’ juries were, in 1868, 261 ; in 1867, 255; 
in 1866,272. The commitments for murder were, in 1868, 71; in 
1867,94. This last number was exceptionally high, including 26 
persons brought to trial for the murder of Sergeant Brett at Man- 
chester. The annual sentences of death vary from 21 to 26 or 
27, having always been under 30 since 1864. While these are 


diminishing, there is a correlative increase in sentences of penal 
servitude and imprisonment; and this is likely to continue from 
year to year. Few as are, nowadays, the sentences of death, the 
executions are still fewer. Among other cases of commutation, 
the Report does not fail to remind us that one of the most brutal 
murderers of modern time, Bisgrove, received the merciful con- 
sideration of the Crown. 

We next come to those minor offenders against whom summary 
proceedings are taken; of these, 490,000 were arraigned, and 
143,000 discharged. We are sorry to learn that the proportion of 
female convictions is on the increase. It is less surprising than 
painful to find also that offences under the Vagrant and Police 
Acts are steadily increasing. Indeed, we suspect that the appre- 
hensions for these offences would be much more numerous than 
they are if the police were more vigilant and observant. But, 
according to the dicta of some modern philosophers, tramps, beg- 
gars, and petty thieves are the legitimate products of wealth and 
civilization. Those who take this calm view of the matter will 
probably rejoice in recognising the numerical inferiority of the 
tramps and vagabonds punished to those known to be at large. 

It would be impossible, we suppose, to compile any judicial 
statistics without embodying the old fallacy about the relations of 
ignorance and crime. We of course have the old figures again. 
Out of the 142,000 and odd people committed during the year 
1868, fifty thousand could neither read nor write, and nearly 
ninety thousand read, or read and wrote, imperfectly. But 
will any one pretend that in this or any preceding year the 
most atrocious crimes were committed by the most illiterate 
people? Were the men who concocted the destruction of 
Clerkenwell Prison untaught, incapable of reading and writing ? 
Were the men who planned and headed the murderous assault 
in favour of Fenian prisoners in Manchester unable to read and 
write? Are the authors of the most iniquitous frauds generally 
unable to read and write? And on that wretched class which 
supplies the bulk of small offenders—the class which oscillates 
between small earnings and great temptations—what effect 
would be produced by the ordinary accomplishments of a 
National School? The next generation, like those which have 
preceded it, will be doomed to many disappointments; but no 
disappointment probably will be more bitter than that which must 
arise from the contrast between the early training and the normal 
habits of ourfuture misdemeanants. When it is seen how little 
the knowledge of reading and writing influences the conduct of 
people, and with what implements it equips the unprincipled, 
posterity will wonder at the unbounded faith in schools and 
teachers, all as but infallible securities against crime, which carried 
its ancestors off their legs. 

The statistics under consideration embrace also the staff and 
expense of the prisons. There is a daily average of 18,000 
prisoners in confinement. There are 2,500 officers, male and 
female, to look after these. There is one male warder to every 
1o°2 of the daily male prisoners, and one to every 7°9 of the 
females ; a fact which implies the greater amount of “devil” in 
the criminals of the fair than of the ruder sex. The total cost is 
about 692,000/. a year; about §6,000l. of this is reimbursed by 
the produce of the prisoners’ labour. The average charge for each 
prisoner is 377. a year. The county prisons of Alnwick and Oak- 
ham show a large excess above this average, the annual cost of a 
prisoner at the one being 82/. and at the other 93/. a-year. Itis not 
stated whether these costly inmates are nourished on game, poul- 
try, and pudding throughout the year; nor whether crime is 
checked in Northumberland by luxurious prison diet. 

We have already mentioned the total number of the English 
constabulary. This has increased from 24,073 in 1867 to nearly 
26,000 in 1868. Its cost has grown from 1,920,000/. in the 
former to over 2,000,000/. in the latter year. ‘The average cost 
of each man has risen from 72/. in 1859 to more than 8ol. in 

1868. Of the whole charge a little more than one-fifth is de- 
frayed from the public revenue, the remainder falls on local rates, 
It cannot be said that the total strength of the constabulary is too 
large, either for the population of the kingdom or for the duties 
which it issupposed to perform. 26,000 constables to3 1,000,000 of 
people is not an overwhelming proportion. It is not the business of 
a Statistical Report to enlarge on the moral features of any system. 
But one fact is disclosed in this Report which may suggest ample 
matter for reflection, It would seem that the whole fund out of 
which superannuations are raised is the product of fines and 
stoppages. If this be really the case, all that can be said is that a 
more miserable device was never conceived. ‘To make the reward 
of meritorious officers whose lives have been worn out in the service 

of the puoue ucpouu ure or thew undeserving and 
inefficient colleagues is as impolitic as it is unjust. The peusion 
of an effective and hardworking policeman ought to be an assured 
and indefeasible claim, independent of all contingencies, Until 
this right is established on a firm basis, the discontent of police 
constables of which we hear so much, and their unwillingness to 
remain ina F orce which becomes unpopular in proportion to its 
loyalty, will continue until we shall ali suiivr in our persons or our 
properties, 


OPEN SPACES IN AND ABOUT LONDON. 


LTHOUGH, with Mr. Lowe in command of the Exchequer 
and Mr. Ayrton set over the Public Works lest Mr, Layard’s 
taste for embellishment should interfere with a réyime of petty and 


misplaced economies, it would hardly seem as if a good time were 
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coming for the advocates of public health and the promoters of the 
adornment of our metropolis, it is some consolation to find that 
these subjects are not suffered to drop, but are ventilated from 
time to time so as to keep alive an agitation which we should 
almost like to see assume the dimensions of a League. If education 
becomes the rule, and the enfranchised multitude gets a voice in 
public affairs, what so likely as that one of its utterances should 
shape itself into an appeal for more breathing-spaces in and about 
London, an adequate provision of which might have the effect of 
reducing the amount of crime and vice which are the natural 
result of crowded quarters and close atmospheres? To some 
such end as this are directed the efforts of pioneers like the author 
of a pamphlet now lying before us, which is designed to point 
out the various ways in which the Parks, Open Spaces, and Tho- 
roughfares of London may be so utilized, economized, remodelled, 
and rendered accessible, as to make our capital, not indeed what it 
might have been if, after the Great Fire, Sir Christopher Wren’s 
plans for reconstruction had been acted upon, but still a city 
not so wholly inferior to Paris as it is currently reputed to be. 
Mr. M‘Kenzie, the author of Parks, Open Spaces, and Thorough- 
Fares of London (Waterlow), would throw open our squares, im- 
prove and cheapen the maintenance of our parks, cut broad ways 
through fields and market-gardens to our suburban commons, 
and, with the aid of a vast public nursery, say at Wimbledon 
Common, provide trees and shrubs to embellish reclaimed green 
swards at a much cheaper rate than the present expenditure for 
the 100,009 plants which are annually bedded out in Hyde Park. 
It must be confessed that the prospect of these improvements is 
not brought any nearer by the experience we have had in the 
cases of Leicester Square and the famous burial-ground of Bunhill 
Fields. In the former instance the Board of Works was effec- 
tually discouraged in its attempt to deal with neglected garden- 
ground, by litigation at once vexatious and successful. In the latter 
& narrow conception, a blundering execution, a supersession of 
ancestral remains and monuments by evergreens that are so far in 
keeping as they have only the very faintest chance of living or 
thriving, and a resolution to ignore the grand secret of the success 
of Parisian church-gardens and cemeteries, their pleasant green 
sward, have had their normal result in a dismal and repulsive 
failure. It is true that our sanguine expectations may look for a 
retrieval of much shortcoming in the avenues and carriage-ways 
which are to grace the Thames Embankment ; but what will these 
be among so many as the six millions who, according to plausible 
calculations, will within the next forty years inhabit London, the 
issue of its own growth augmented by an unceasing influx from 
all parts of the world? Of this influx it may be assumed that a 
large portion has had rural antecedents and a British origin. And, 
if so, according to the most genial of Transatlantic critics, its 
bias is towards green fields. “The English,” writes the author 
of the Sketch-book in one of his prettiest essays, “ are strongly 
gifted with the rural feeling. They possess a quick susceptibility 
to the beauties of nature, and a keen relish for the pleasures and 
employments of the country. This passion seems inherent in 
them.” The same writer further illustrates this innate passion by 
noticing the mimicry of the green aspects of nature resorted to by 
the denizens of dingy counting-houses and city lanes, and he dis- 
courses con amore about “vast lawns extending like sheets of 
sward, with here and there a clump of gigantic trees heaping up 
rich piles of foliage ”’—pictures, dear to his fancy, of rural life. 
There is no reason to suppose that Washington Irving gauged us 
incorrectly, and it follows that, the greater the deprivation, the 
more alive will our urban population be to the need of those 
lungs for their capital in default of which health is impaired, 
energy and imagination are sapped, and vicious tastes usurp the 
place of open-air enjoyments. This is a subject more urgent 
than is currently supposed. After a series of blunders we shall 
perhaps some day, more nostro, arrive at means of reducing and 
checking the bane of intemperance, the diminution of which vice 
among the richer classes within the space of little more than half 
a century affords a presumption that it is only a question of 
time and education with the poorer. But, concurrently with the 
attempt to heal this plague, we ought to aim at providing purer 
and wholesomer recreations for the mass, and of these none can 
be less objectionable than the easy and full gpa of wide 
ranges over green turf, and weekly, if not daily, access to the 
beauties of nature. 

Mr. M‘Kenzie’s pamphlet deals wholly with the gratuitous pro- 
vision of opportunities for out-door recreation. But something 
also might be done in providing open spaces near town on the 
principle. The Sydenham Palace, though much 

of catering peep-show attractions, and of purveying un- 


wholesome excitements such as the feats of a Blondin or a 
Leotard—just as the vicinity of Islington Hall at the time of 
the Cattle Show provides “ giants” and “dwarfs” for the 
satisfaction of gaping rustics from the country—has still its floral 
and arboricultural attractions; and the tide of population that 
is ever flowing southward to dwell around it, no less than the 
income of 130,000/. a year ane by the voluntary contri- 
butions of visitors, demonstrates the value which a Londoner sets 
upon open space and fresh air, even when he has to pay for it. 
But such resorts are also needed on the North of London; or 
rather, perhaps, resorts of less alloyed wholesomeness and attrac- 
tiveness. Aud one such nature and circumstances might seem to 
have conspired to provide in Muswell Hill, if human perversity 
would but retrain from marring the prospect. We of course refer 


tan fan 


to the Alexandra Prk scheme, and it may be well to state at 
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the outset that with the Directors of it we have not the faintest 
sympathy. Having been enabled at a favourable time to pur- 
chase 500 acres of beautiful grass land, just beyond Hornsey, 
of that gently undulating character which marks the northern 
parts of Middlesex within a few miles of London—land capable 
of thorough drainage, land rich in noble groups of trees and 
pleasant vistas of the Lea and the New River in the distance— 
they have been driven, by pressure in the money-market, by 
divided counsels, by unbelief in their own first impressions, to 
pinch into comparatively contemptible dimensions a conception 
that originally possessed a certain breadth and grandeur. Realizing 
their place in the category of those who, “ having begun to build, 
are not able to finish,” they have hit upon the resource of hoard- 
ing off more than three hundred of the best and most picturesque 
acres of their purchase, and devoting this large space to the pur- 
poses of a building speculation—an expedient to which the great 
rise in suburban ground-rents, and the profitableness of letting on 
building leases, cannot fail to promise greater success thin to any 
other. But what is the Company’s obvious gain threatens to be a 
public loss, as will be plain to any one who makes a pilgrimage 
to Muswell Hill—an undertaking which involves nothing beyond 
a leisure morning and a return-ticket from King’s Cross to Wood 
Green Station. Of the palace which crowns the hill—and which 
indeed, by union of lightness and taste with an impression of 
substantiality, asserts a good right to do so—we are less concerned 
than with the surrounding scenery, inasmuch as it is of nature 
rather than art that we have to speak. Around the palace lie 
those portions of the estate which it is proposed to retain as 
the Alexandra Park; pretty ground enough, with capabilities for 
shrubbery and flower-bed, with a tree or a shrub already here 
and there, and with a broad flat at the base which is to serve 
for a race-course, and—what is more unexceptionable—a public 
archery-ground. But inside or outside of the central building, 
on the terraces, and in the galleries, we are haunted by the 
apparition of a hoard fence skirting it in odious’ proximity on 
the west. Within this hoarding, as things stand at present, is 
the whole range of the recreation ground in prospect; and it will 
clearly not be good for much when—as is certain to be the case— 
London swarms tumultuously over Hornsey Hill, which it has 
already overleapt, with its hundreds and thousands of houses, de- 
tached or in blocks ; when, taking its station on every side, close 
up to the Park’s inner precincts, it brings in its train the blacks 
and smuts of the metropolis, curtailing the fresh air, dulling the 
recious verdure of the turf and foliage, and subjecting the 
andscape-gardeners who have the planting of the circumscribed 
area to a choice among those few trees and shrubs which thrive 
in close proximity to the smoke of towns. 

But, getting beyond the barrier and bending our steps westward, 
we are attracted to a wicket-gate at the corner of a trim hedge, 
beyond which is a promise of gigantic trees which closer inspec- 
tion will not falsify. We can conceive few spots within eight or 
ten miles of town more worthy of religious preservation than the 
“Grove” upon which the visitor now sets foot. Such a holly 
hedge as girds one side of it—relieved from formality by the 
noble oaks which at intervals uprear themselves out of its midst— 
is a sight for city eyes to revel in at Christmastide, or for country- 
bred lads and lasses to refresh their memories of home withal. 
Few English counties boast many finer specimens of oak than 
the giants which, as they flank this holly-edged terrace walk, 
afford a sample of the various and majestic tree-forms which 
enrich this delightful wilderness. It seems to have heen the 
shrubbery or outer garden of the chief residence of the property, 
a now dilapidated and always unarchitectural mansion, less lively 
by far than the rookery of the elm-avenue at the north of the’ 
grove. Close to it on the fine-turfed lawn is the king of the oaks 
of this precinct, a —— clean, clear stem of amazing shapeli- 
ness, with a girth of more than fifteen feet at three feet from the 
ground, and a top suggestive of the most umbrageous of canopies 
in summer sun. Of the other oaks of this enclosure the average 
height is eighty feet, the girth from fourteen to fifteen feet at 
three feet from the ground, and the diameter covered by the 
branches about ninety feet. These trees are in the flower—not 
the sere leaf—of age, and boast heads of perfect symmetry. Yet 
it is not specially an oak grove. Turning north, we come upon a 

and old elm, representative of divers others with clear stems of 
from thirty feet to forty. Scotch firs, too, tower up on high on the 
before-mentioned lawn, as if they were standards by which to 

ize the surrounding deciduous timber; while thick-branched 


measure 
conifers, cedars of Lebandu, ans SVPresses illustrate the effect of 


this class of spiral trees in diversifying the aspect of a grassy sur- 
face. Among other specialities of this grove—the unlooked-for 
occurrence of which on a spot so thoroughly suburban even now, 
and so soon, alas! likely to be urban, must plead our excuse for 
proligity—are a copper beech of great height, tine proportions, and 
we can imagine, when in leaf, of singular beauty ; several shapely- 
headed limes, a rare concert-room for the hum of innumerable bees 
in summer-tide ; and specimens of the cork tree, the catalpa, and 
the tulip tree, only so far imperfect as vicinity to a thicket has given 
them a lopsided bias. Perhaps, however, the most memorable 
tree in this interesting retreat is a magnificent Spanish chestnut 
with lateral branches unchecked as its stem, clothing that stem 
around from apex to base, and with lower limbs actually kissing 
the ground, and starting up again with new life and freshness after 
contact with the earth. ‘This tree alone is worth a visit. Though 
of no mean girth, and a height of not less than ninety feet, its 
chief attraction is the luxuriance of its side-limbs—a luxuriance 
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due, we suppose, to its having had ample room wherein to grow, 
in addition to congenial soil and climatic influences. Similarly 
branched Spanish chestnuts—if our memory serves us—are to be 
seen in the beautifully timbered grounds of Warwick Castle. We 
must not omit, however, the rare elm avenue, or those sleek glossy 
denizens of its leafy pinnacles which it were a thousand pities if 
any advent of brick, mortar, axe, or hammer should have the 
effect of dispossessing. 
Here, where winter silence hears 
No voice louder than a brook’s, 
Has been built for many years 
A great city of the rooks ; 
Here they brush the tall elm crests 
With their sable waft of wing, 
You may count a hundred nests 
Bare among the buds of spring. 


Is it not desirable to keep this choice open-air temple of nature 
from the clutch of the dealers and the building companies, rather 
than, by covering it with dwellings, to brick up another open space 
which might be a godsend of fresh air to a metropolis that has no 
small difficulty of breathing? Ifthe five hundred acres could be 

reserved intact, with access. for Londoners, as there soon will be, 
= three different lines of rail ; if, in addition to the natural charms 
and attractions of the place, the Alexandra Park managers would 
cater only wholesome and unsensational attractions, the charms 
of horticulture and arboriculture, and the means of learning a 
wrinkle or two about these sciences—as in our late visit, in a 
small way, we improved our knowledge of the cordon principle of 
training fruit trees by a glance at the outside walls of plant- 
houses—with facilities, it might be, for the indoor and outdoor 
study of ornithology and kindred ’ologies, we are much mistaken 
if it would not become one of the most popular places of resort to 
all classes of our town population. But we fear no help is to be 
looked for from the Directors, who doubtless see a safer and more 
remunerative interest of money in the building scheme which is 
imminent. One eager philanthropist indeed has appealed to 
Government to lend the money needed to repurchase the Alex- 
andra Park and Muswell Hill property at a guaranteed interest 
of four per cent.; but, looking at the antecedents of those with 
whom he had to deal, we marvel less at their refusal than at his 
simplicity in expecting anything else. It appears that other 
schemes of a co-operative nature are or have been projected with 
a view to preserve the entire space uncurtailed and unspoiled, but 
to discuss or advocate these is not within our province. Suffice 
it to say, that we heartily wish well to all disinterested efforts to 
maintain in their completeness such fields for health, exercise, 
and relaxation as have yet escaped the inroads of the house- 
builder, and to provide adequate breathing space for the pent-up 
Londoner. 


PAPAL LATIN DONE INTO ENGLISH. 


We should greatly like to know who is the author of that 

English version of the document which we suppose will be 
uoted in future ages as the Bull “ Apostolicee Sedis modera- 
tioni,” which appeared in the Times of Tuesday. The accom- 
panying leading article tells us that the Bull itself is published 
“« for the benefit of readers of an antiquarian turn of mind,” and 
a higher authority still, that of the Special Correspondent him- 
self, assures us that “ the Latin will be found to be very ‘ Kecle- 
siastical.’”” This, we suppose, is a joke, if we could only see the 
point of it. It would be a more curious question to find out the 
proper name for the language in which the translation is written, 
and to find out what can be the turn of mind of the readers for 
whose benefit it is published. Perhaps—it is only a guess—it 
was published for the special and personal benefit of Dr. Cum- 
ming. But sin it were to belie the devil, and we are sure that 
Dr. Cumming would not wish wilfully to belie even “ the Paip, 
that Pagan full of pride.” And undoubtedly the Paip would be 
sadly belied in the mind of any one who should be led to believe 
that he had_ really put forth the nonsense which appears in the 
shape of an English translation. People who move in so exalted 
a sphere as a Zimes’ Special Correspondent—people who begin 
their letters with pithy and startling sentences like “This is 
the shortest day. It is 11 o’clock,&c. . . It is St. Thomas’s 
day ”’—people whose smallest acts are worthy of being chronicled 
for the admiring readers of the Zimes—can doubtless afford to 
look down upon Latin which is “ very Ecclesiastical.” Yet even 
ecclesiastical Latin has some merits; it may be grammatical, it 
may be intelligible. The meaning of the Bull is not hard to 
make out, we will not say to a professed canon lawyer, but 
to any one who is decently familiar with ecclesiastical history 
and with ecclesiastical subjects and usages. But the English is 
simply hopeless. ‘There are sentences which it is impossible to 
parse ; there are others which, when they are parsed, yield no kind 
of meaning. The sense of the original has vanished as utterly 
as when Mr. Reeve took upon him to do De Tocqueville into a 
language which also called itself English. Let us take the sentence 
which first caught our eye in the English version :— 


Those Chapters and convents with a church and monastery, and all those 
who receive into the government and administration of either one or the 
other Bishops or other Prelates, provided in any way whatever at the Holy 
See, of the said churches or monasteries, before these said Bishops or Pre- 
lates have shown the Apostolic Letters which nominate them, ipso facto 
incur suspension from any receipts from their benetices, during the pleasure 
of the Holy See. 


We were first struck by the oddness of the qualification, “ those 
Chapters and convents with a church and monastery.” It seemed 
to imply the existence of chapters and convents without churches, 
and also the existence of chapters with monasteries attached. 
Both of these struck us as strange institutions, such as we had 
never heard of either in our own island or beyond the sea. 
We of course thought for a moment of the old sense of the 
word monasterium, miinster, minster, moutier, meaning simply the 
church, whether religious or secular. In this sense it would be 
perfectly right, though hardly necessary, to talk of a chapter or 
convent “with a monastery.” But this ray of hope was soon 
scattered by the near neighbourhood of the word “church,” clearly 
meaning something distinct from the monastery. And, throwing 
ourselves for a moment into the position of Mr. Charley or Mr. 
Thomas Chambers, it did just flash across our mind to ask what 
a “convent ””—which, according to the highest authorities at 
Exeter Hall is always a female institution—could possibly want 
with a monastery attached. At any rate it was plain that there 
was something wrong about these oddly constituted chapters and 
convents. It was quite plain that the Pope did not like them. 
After groping about for some while to find the verb to the nomi- 
native case “chapters and convents,” we found it very near the 
end. The sentence, as far as regarded these chapters and convents, 
seemed to run thus :— 

Those chapters and convents with a church and monastery .... . ipso 
facto incur suspension from any receipts from their benefices during the 
pleasure of the Holy See. 

This is at least grammar of a kind, and the meaning, a little 
dark certainly, seemed to be that these chapters and convents in- 
curred suspension for the crime of having “a church and monas- 
tery.” But besides the chapters and convents, another class of 
persons, quite as hard to understand, seemed to incur suspension 
as well. These were “ those who receive into the government 
of either one or the other Bishops or other Prelates, provided in 
any way whatever at the Holy See, of the said churches or monas- 
teries, before these said Bishops and Prelates have shown the 
Apostolic Letters which nominate them.” Here we were far more 
completely stranded. Out of the words and commas so arranged no 
— meaning could be got; the only hope was that, following 

ord Macaulay’s parable of Satan Montgomery and the Turkey 
Carpet, a meaning might be got out of them by putting them into 
some other order, perhaps by reading them backwards after the 
manner of witches. This, however, would have been rather a long 
business. We remembered the story of the lecturer on the Greek 
Testament who, whenever he was in a difliculty, said, “ Let us turn 
to the original,” and so betook himselfto that unerring text which 
the most high and mighty Prince James had commanded to be 
read in churches. By a sort of reverse process we turned to the 
original, and found the following piece of Latin :— 

1, Suspensionem ipso facto incurrunt a suorum Beneficiorum perceptione 
ad beneplacitum S. Sedis Capitula et Conventus Ecclesiarum et Monas- 
teriorum aliique omnes, qui ad illarum seu illorum regimen et administra- 
tionem recipiunt Episcopos aliosve Praelatos de praedictis Ecclesiis seu 
Monasteriis apud eamdem S$. Sedem quovis modo provisos, antequam ipsi 
exhibuerint litteras apostolicas de sua promotione, 


Now this Latin is no doubt “very ecclesiastical” ; that is to say 
it is, in the nature of the case, full of technical terms of ecclesias- 
tical law, and it has moreover some turns of expression which are 
not exactly Ciceronian. For instance, the repetition of “illarum 
seu illorum,” though clearly arising out of a pious anxiety to be 
fully understood, has a rather ungraceful twang about it. But the 
Latin, unlike the English, is grammatical, and, unlike the English, 
the meaning is perfectly clear to any one who has any knowledge 
at all of the matter in hand. It simply comes to this, that no 
Bishop or Abbot or other head of any church or monastery is to be 
received as such, to be installed or enthroned, without showing the 
Papal letters making or confirming his appointment. We need 
not say that there is no such ridiculous nonsense as “ chapters and 
convents with a church and monastery.” Keeping to the Latin 
order rather than to the Latin grammatical construction, the 
following may pass as a translation :— 

Suspension from the enjoyment of their benefices during the pleasure of 
the Holy See is incurred ¢pso facto by the chapters and convents of churches 
and monasteries, and by all others who receive to the rule and administra- 
tion of them (the said churches and monasteries) any Bishops or other 
Prelates of the aforesaid churches and monasteries who have been provided 
in any way by the said,Holy See, before they shall have shown the Apostolic 
letters for their promotion. 


This suspension would be incurred by the “ capitulum ecclesiz,” 
that is, the chapter of any cathedral or collegiate church, or by 
the “conventus monasterii,” that is, the monks formally assem- 
bled and acting as a corporation—such being the real legal mean- 
ing of the word “convent.” The “ alii omnes” would include all 
other persons who might either legally claim or irregularly usurp 
the power of admitting such Bishops or other Prelates. It would 
take in, for instance, the case of the Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
who claims the right of = inducting all bishops within 
the Province of Canterbury. We have retained in our trans- 
lation the technical term “ provided,” as one which for so long a 
time played a memorable part in English history and English 


statute law. Pope Pius the Ninth, when he issues the Bulls for a 
Bishop nominated by the civil power of any State with which he 
has a concordat, evidently wishes to persuade others, and possibiy 
he persuades himself, that he is still, as in the old time, appoint- 
ing by Papal provision. A good deal lies hid under the words 
guovis modo provisos.” 
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This is perhaps specimen enough of the sort of way in which 
the thing is translated. A lucky chance perhaps led us at the 
first moment to the best translation of all; but the thing is done 
throughout in the same general style. Take for instance two 
clauses together :— 

§. Those “ Religious ” expelled ineur perpetual suspension ipso jure from 
the exercise of orders, living extra religionem. 

6. They incur ipso jure suspension from an order received who have had 
the presumption to receive this order from a person excommunicated, or 
suspended or interdicted, denounced by name, or of a notorious schismatic 
or heretic. 

In the first of these clauses the meaning can at most be guessed 
at. Than the Latin nothing can be plainer :— 

5. Suspensionem perpetuam ab exercitio ordinum ipso iure incurrunt 

Religiosi ciecti, extra Religionem degentes. 
Why the translator should have taken the trouble to separate the 
words “extra Religionem degentes” from the words * Religiosi 
eiecti” which they qualify, and so to make nonsense of the 
sentence, it is impossible to guess. The second clause is more 
remarkable. The Latin stands thus :— 

6. Suspensionem ab ordine suscepto ipso iure incurrunt, qui eumdem 

ordinem recipere praesumpserunt ab excommunicato vel suspenso, vel 
interdicto nominatim denunciatis, aut ab Naeretico vel schismatico notorio ; 
eum vero qui bona fide a quopiam eorum est ordinatus, exercitium non 
habere ordinis sic suscepti, donec dispensetur, declaramus. 
We ask here, and we might ask in several other passages of the 
Bull, why a part of the original text is simply left out, without 
any sign of omission, and without any conceivable ground for 
omission. Suspension is there denounced against all who shall 
presume to receive—that is, all who shall wilfully and knowingly 
receive—any degree of holy orders from heretics, schismatics, ex- 
communicated persons, and the like. This is all that the transla- 
tion gives us; but the Pope really goes on to draw a distinction 
between these wilful offenders and any persons who may un- 
wittingly and in gvod faith receive such irregular ordinations. 
In the former case, the suspension seems to be penal, and it 
doubtless would not be taken off without the formal repentance 
and submission of the offender. In the latter case, that of inno- 
cent mistuke, there is no need for repentance or submission ; still, 
asa matter of order, the person so irregularly ordained is not to 
exercise his ministry till he has received a dispensation, which 
dispensation we presume would be granted without difliculty. It 
is passing strange that this important distinction should be wholly 
cut out in the English version, and the translation of what is left 
is not a little queer. We are not clear that a merely English 
reader would understand the words “an order received ” as mean- 
ing a degree of holy orders, priest, deacon, or whatever it may be. 
Still here there was a certain difficulty laid upon the translator, as it 
is hard to make the sense perfectly clear in English without using 
more words than are used in the Latin. But a very queer piece of 
translation follows. Any one would think from the English that 
persons “denounced by name” were a distinct class over and 
above those who are excommunicated, suspended, or interdicted. 
It is not impossible that some notion of “altar denunciations,” 
such as we have heard of in Ireland, may have been floating in 
the bewildered brain of the translator. But the Latin is plain 
enough. <A distinction is drawn between persons “ excommuni- 
cated, suspended, or interdicted,” and “ heretics and schismatics.” 
Communion with the former class is not to be criminal, unless 
they have been denounced by name as “ excommunicated, sus- 
pended, or interdicted.” A mere “ ipso facto” excommunication 
or suspension, as to the fact of which there might of course be 
doubts, would seem not to be enough. In the case of heresy and 
schism common frame seems to be enough, and the “notorious ” 
heretic or schismatic is to be avoided as a giver of holy ordevs, 
even though he may not have been denounced by name. 

And so the thing goes on. There was a Puritan joke in the 
seventeenth century about “ the baiting of the Pope’s Buil.” Tere 
at least, in the hands of the translator of the Times, the Pope's 
Bull is baited, badgered, and bullied to a degree that might have 
rejoiced Windham himself. 

Now who is it who translates in this fashion, and gets transla- 
tions of this sort published in the Zimes? It may be some 
foreigner, who may perhaps be thoroughly acquainted with the 
Latin, but who cannot express himself in English. Or it may be 
some Englishman, the Special Correspondent himself or any other, 
who, besides being unable to express himself in English, cannot 
construe a plain piece of Latin, and knows nothing of the subjects 
on which he has undertaken to enlighten the world. We leave 
to those who bear rule over the 7 mes to settle for themselves 
which of the two is the more discreditable choice. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN PARAGUAY. 


V E have all heard of Lopez, the President of Paraguay, and 

some of us have heard of Mrs, Lynch. This lady is said 
to be of frish extraction, but to have been born or educated in 
France. In the year 1854 Lopez visited Europe, and when he 
returned to Paraguay Mrs. Lynch accompanied him, She was 
very handsome in person and magnificent im dress, and she exhi- 
hited to the admiring Paraguayans the newest and most splendid 
Parisian fashions. ‘Ske has remained in the country ever since, 
and Englishmen who have dined with Lopez have seen Mrs. Lynch 
sitting at his table. She is described as still retaining much of the 
beauty of earlier years, and as possessing a talent for conversation 


and for drinking champagne without being the worse for it. It 
seems certain that she is not married to Lopez—either because 
she has a husband living, or because, as some travellers tell us, 
marriage is not the prevailing custom of the country. But it is 
also certain that, as long as Paraguay had an army and Lopez 
acted as the commander of it, Mrs. Lynch resided at head- 
quarters. It has been stated that, when the Paraguayan camp at 
Paso la Patria was bombarded by the Allies, Lopez departed in such 
a hurry that he left “ Mrs. Lynch and his children behind ” to shift 
for themselves. It matters, however, little to us in England who 
Mrs. Lynch is, or what is the relation between her and Lopez ; but 
to Englishmen in Paraguay it mattered very much indeed. If it be 
true that Lopez has of late years addicted himself simultaneously 
to port wine and cruelty, it follows that every particular of his 
domestic life would be interesting to those who lived under his 
tyranny. It is certain that Lopez governed Paraguay, and it 
appears probable that Mrs. Lynch governed Lopez. -Hence the 
books which have been published by Englishmen returned from 
Paraguay make frequent mention of Mrs. Lynch, and lately her 
name has become prominent in a remarkable trial in a Scotch 
Court of law. 

Among the British subjects who at the outbreak of the war 
between Paraguay and the Allies found themselves in the service 
and power of Lopez was Dr. William Stewart, who became chief 
medical officer of the Paraguayan army. Considering that that 
army was so situated that its sick could get nothing proper for 
their cure, it would not be wonderful if Dr. Stewart failed to cure 
them, nor should we be surprised at hearing that Lopez blamed 
Dr. Stewart for not performing impossibilities. We are at any rate 
told, and it appears probable, that at the end of 1866 Dr. Stewart 
was out of favour with his employer. About the same time Dr. 
Stewart drew a bill for 4,000/. upon his brother in Scotland, and 
handed it to Mrs. Lynch. Dr. Stewart was afterwards taken 
prisoner by the Allies, and returned to Scotland. The bill was 
remitted by Mrs. Lynch to a house in Paris with which she had 
dealings, and that house took the usual course to obtain payment 
of it; whereupon Dr. Stewart alleged that the bill had been 
obtained from him “ by force and fear,” and without value. The 
question which thus arose between Dr, Stewart and the holder of 
the bill has been tried by a jury in the Court of Session, and 
they have found by a majority of eight to four in favour of 
Dr. Stewart. The jury were called upon to consider Dr. Stewart’s 
allegation that he, along with other Europeans in the power of 
Lopez, were in daily peril of imprisonment, torture, and death, 
and that Mrs. Lynch obtained this bill from Dr. Stewart as the 
price of exerting her influence over Lopez for his protection. 
Among the evidence presented to the Jury was a deposition 
by Mr. Washburn, who had been Minister of the United States 
in Paraguay from 1862 to 1863, and who described the conduct 
of Lopez in terms which the deponent has oiten used before. 
“Tile was a tyrant so absolute and cruel that everybody was in 
danger and nearly everybody was in fear perpetually.” The 
deponent did not think that Dr. Stewart or anybody else near 
the head-quarters of the army, where Lopez always was, could 
have refused to sign a bill for Mrs, Lynch without danger 
of being put in prison with fetters on his ankles. In further 
corroboration of the same story appeared as a witness Mr. 
Masterman, who has written a book describing how he was 
tortured, by order of Lopez, to compel him to confess that he was 
privy to a pretended plot by Mr. Washburn against the life of 
Lopez. Mr. Masterman repeated before the Court the statements 
of his book. Another witness stated that he had heard, when in 
Paraguay, that a Frenchman had been imprisoned for saying that 
Mrs. Lynch wore false hair. It must be remembered that in a 
barbarous country like Paraguay imprisonment ordinarily involves 
sufierings and privations under which it is difficult for Kuropeans 
to support life. Thus it is said of the Frenchman who had im- 
puted false hair to Mis. Lynch that he was only let out of prison 
to die of his sutierings. ‘The witness who told this story stated 
that he was consulted by Dr. Stewart when Mrs. Lynch asked for 
the bill, and he advised that it should be given to her. He thought 
that, if Dr. Stewart had not given the bill, his life would have 
been forfeited. If the jury believed this witness, they could 
hardly avoid finding a verdict in Dr. Stewart's favour; but there 
was evidence to be heard on the other side, and we shall see 
presently that there can be two opinions even on the character 
and conduct of Lopez the President, whom some would call the 
tyrant, of Paraguay. 

The principal evidence for the defence was a deposition of 
General Macmahon, who had been Minister of the United States 
in Paraguay in succession to Mr. Washburn. He stated that Mrs. 
Lynch holds in Paraguay a very high character, and is quoted and 
spoken of by all as the wife of the President, except that she is 
not called by his name. He allowed that Lopez exercised absolute 
power, but he demurred to calling him a tyrant, inasmuch as he 
did not use his power unjustly, or otherwise than was required by 
the exigencies of the country. General Macmahon thought Lopez 
was a highminded man. He would not call him a humane man, 
any more than he would apply that epithet to other public men in 
South America. ‘There have been many who have been more 
humane than Lopez, and many who have been less. But we must 
not judge by our ideas of what is humane, as “they set little store 
on human life there.” As regards executions, tortures, and other 
atrocities of Lopez, the witness heard much more in Buenos Ayres 
than he did in Paraguay, which is likely. He believes that the 
outcry against Lopez is positively indecent, and that the English 
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people will find that out some day. The capture of Dr. Stewart by 
the Allies is capable of being described as a desertion by him of the 
Paraguayans, and the witness does so describe it. He does not 
think that Dr. Stewart would have been safe in going back to 
Paraguay after his desertion, unless he explained satisfactorily ; 
and here we must express our agreement with the witness. 
Supposing that Mr. Masterman’s narrative of the sufferings of 
himself and others is to be believed, it is certainly wonderful 
that General Macmahon’s mind should be so slightly affected by 
the violence and cruelty of Lopez. The allegation made on 
behalf of Lopez, that Mr. Washburn was implicated in a con- 
spiracy against his authority, is certainly not believed by Mr. 
Washburn’s successor, General Macmahon, But several persons 
were executed as sharers in this pre get and if there was 
no conspiracy, they were put to death unjustly. But General 
Macmahon would perhaps answer that this is not very unusual in 
South America, and he would be right. Mr. Thompson says, in 
the preface to his book on the War in Paraguay, which we 
reviewed some months ago, that he considers Lopez to be a 
monster without a parallel, but he did not discover his character 
before the latter end of 1868, when he quitted the Paraguayan 
service. There is some reason to think that Lopez, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Lynch, could assume an amiability and plausi- 
bility which may have imposed upon the naval oilicers of this 
country and the United States who were sent up the River 
Parana, and may have persuaded them that the Paraguayans 
were living under a paternal government. We are bound to 
believe that Mr. Thompson did not know the character of his 
master until he left him, because Mr. Thompson’s services 
contributed powerfully to maintain that master in a position 
to exhibit himself as “a monster without a parallel.” Mr. 
Thompson’s engineering skill enabled the native bravery of the 
Paraguayans to resist the superior numbers and vast resources 
of the Allies, and thus he helped to support a Government 
by which his own countryman, Mr. Masterman, was imprisoned 
for many months and tortured into confession of an imaginary 
erime. Now, however, Mr. Thompson is fully informed, and 
the picture which he draws of Lopez is not more alluring 
than that which is drawn by Mr. Masterman. On the other hand, 
General Macmahon thinks that Lopez is a fair average sort of 
South American President of a Republic as times go. We are 
inclined to say that if this is all that liberty can do for South 
America, we should prefer despotism. It is remarkable that if 
Dr. Stewart gave the bill under pressure of fear to Mrs. Lynch, 
he did not complain of the extortion when he arrived at Buenos 
Ayres after his capture; and there was evidence, which appears 
trustworthy, that he did not. It is of course conceivable that 
Lopez and Mrs. Lynch may be as tyrannical and avaricious as 
they have been described, and yet that neither of them was guilty 
of extorting this bill from Dr. Stewart. The jury must have felt 
considerable difficulty in the case, as they deliberated for three 
hours and were unable to arrive at a unanimous verdict. They 
were perhaps confused by the evidence, which we think en- 
tered with very unnecessary particularity into the question 
whether Mrs. Lynch was the wife of Lopez or his mistress, 
and whether she had any competitors for the place, whatever it 
might be, which she occupied in the domestic arrangements of the 
President. She appears at any rate to have had enough influence 
with Lopez to be able to move him to violence, and possibly to 
dissuade him from it, i 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL CUSTOMS, 


T is remarkable that the law which prevails in Ireland is in 

some respects more English than in England. As regards 
what are called tenants’ improvements, a custom mitigatory of the 
severity of the law has grown up more or less in all parts of Eng- 
land, while a similar custom has obstinately refused to form itself 
in Ireland. The progress of agriculture in England during the 
present century would have been impossible unless the rigid law 
of former ages had yielded to the changing circumstances of society. 
But in Ireland the law remains in its ancient strictness, and, 
speaking generally, agriculture has not advanced. 

A Committee of the House of Commons, presided over by the 
late Mr. Pusey, inquired into the oxtetvenh customs of England 
in 1848, and collected a body of evidence which may be usefully 
considered by any person who desires thoroughly to understand 
the question which is now agitated in Ireland. Between land- 
lord and tenant in England the “custom of the country” pre- 
vails, unless it is excluded by express contract. So much may be 
learned from ordinary sources; but Mr. Pusey’s Committee 
further showed how this custom had grown in recent years as 
agriculture improved, and how, in fact, it had been created by a 
few land-valuers having influence in a district. We will take 
from the Blue-book the first example we can find, which is 
given by a witness from the western part of Lincolnshire. The 
witness had managed property in that district for fifty- 
three years. He could perfectly well remember the origin of 
the custom of compensation for tenants’ improvements in Lincoln- 
shire. The principle was universal in the county, but the details 
varied slightly in different districts. Speaking generally the 
tenants received under the custom a proportion of the outlay they 
had made in artificial manures and in under-draining, and in other 
respects, according to the number of years during which they 
had enjoyed the benefit of the outlay. In this witness’s early 


years Lincolnshire was in a very bad state of cultivation. One- 
third .of the whole county was entirely uncultivated, or very 
wretchedly and badly cultivated. The four-field system was 
gradually introduced, and artificial manure was introduced also. 
After a lapse of time, when tenants had to quit their farms, 
valuers began to make allowances to them. “It was a very 
gradual thing in its early progress. It was fought very stoutly 
against, but it is now, I believe, universal.” This is the account 
given by a living witness of the creation, within this century, of 
acustom having the force of law. The custom, says the witness, 
was the consequence of the improvements, but it was extended by 
the circumstance of the tenant being insured, if he had any cause 
to quit, that he should receive a compensation, so that it had 
stimulated the improvements. The compensation is paid by the 
incoming tenant to the outgoing tenant, and in important cases 
the parties enter into a bond to abide by the decision of an 
arbitrator. 

The witness gave striking evidence on another point which 
often occurs in discussions about Ireland. “TI really am not 
aware,” he said, “of a single farm in my neighbourhood, or 
within my knowledge in the county, that is held under lease.” 
The witness thought, in 1848, that leases were not generally de- 
sired by the tenantry of Lincolnshire. Farms were generally 
held at that time under yearly agreements, and these agreements 
did not usually contain compensation clauses. “That was left to 
the valuers, under the custom of the country,” and the improving 
tenants of Lincolnshire considered themselves perfectly secure 
under it. The witness did not remember = instance of arbitrary 
ejectment by the landlord, or of consequent loss of capital invested 
by the tenant. As regards buildings, the custom that they should 
be provided by the landlord was almost universal, and therefore, 
if the tenant undertook to provide them, the witness would expect 
that he would protect himself by entering into a special agree- 
ment with his landlord. In respect of drainage, the rule was, that 
if the tenant was at the whole expense of it—that is, finding the 
tiles as well as the labour—he was supposed to have derived the 
full benetit from it in seven years, and if he quitted in less than 
seven years, then he would have a proportionate allowance made 
to him. If the landlord found the tiles, and the tenant only the 
labour, then it was spread over five years. The rotation of 
cropping was generally the subject of agreement. The application 
of artificial manure was compensated in the witness’s district on a 
system which supposed that the full benefit of the manure was 
obtained in a certain number of years. In the case of bones, the 
period was four years, and if the tenant quitted before he had taken 
four crops, he would be entitled to a proportionate allowance. This 
system of allowances was perfectly satisfactory to the tenants. It 
encouraged them to lay out their capital in the improvement of their 
land, because they were sure to have a reasonable return in case 
of quitting before the course of husbandry was finished. The 
witness did not think that legislative interference was necessary to 
deting, or secure, or enlarge the custom in Lincolushire, but he 
thought, on the contrary, that this interference would do a great 
deal of mischief. The custom worked exceedingly well. It was 
flexible, and adapted itself to new improvements, which an Act 
of Parliament could not do. The witness rented 800 acres, and 
also occupied goo acres of his own, so that he might claim to 
speak both as landowner and as tenant-farmer. He wished that 
the Legislature should, so far as Lincolnshire was concerned, let 
well alone. But he thought that perhaps the Legislature might 
do good by giving protection to a tenant who created on his farm 
buildings suitable for its efficient management. We do not, how- 
ever, quote his opinions for any other purpose than to show that 
such opinions were held by practical farmersin 1848. We attach 
infinitely greater importance to the facts to which he speaks from 

ersonal knowledge. It was pointed out that under the system 
G had described there must be one bargain between the incoming 
and outgoing tenants and another between the incoming tenant 
and the landlord. But the witness saw no difficulty in that. The 
incoming tenant could either agree with the outgoing tenant before 
agreeing with his landlord, or he could estimate the amount of 
the valuation to be made against him, and could regulate his offer 
of rent accordingly. 

Another witness may be described as a missionary for the pro- 

gation of the tenant-right of Lincolnshire in the Isle of Wight. 

e was agent for Lord Yarborough, who had large property both 
in the county and the island, and he was employed to introduce 
in the latter the system which had been so useful in the former. 
He had commenced in the Isle of Wight the practice of allowing, 
amongst other things, for linseed-cake consumed by sheep in the 
last two years of the tenancy, and the amount of this allowance 
could usually be ascertained by reference to the bill paid by the 
tenant for the cake. An answer of this witness so clearly 
describes the process by which this tenant-right was formed, that 
We must quote it. He says:— 

Although Lord Yarborough’s agent, I essentially belong to the class of 

tenant-farmers. My connections and family are tenant-farmers, and there- 
fore I have frequently heard this question of tenant-right discussed, and I 
know what the general feeling about Lincolnshire tenant-right is, and when 
I think they have not been quite liberal enough, I have made them rather 
more liberal. 
The allowances fixed by this witness in the Isle of Wight were, 
for the use of lime four years, and for the use of chalk ten years. 
He means, of course, that the tenant ought to occupy for these re- 
spective terms after using lime or chalk, in order to get the benefit 
of his outlay. 
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Another witness from Lincolnshire was asked whether there 
was any custom in his father’s time that would have secured any 
payment under the head of chalking, clay, or bones, and he 
answered, “ There were not any customs then.” Another witness, 
who was engaged in the management of a ptm in South Lin- 
colnshire, said, “ We have found it desirable to promote the tenant- 
right as much as possible.” In this district the whole of the last 
year’s bill for bones was allowed where only a crop of turnips had 
been taken. One-fourth part of the cake-bill was allowed, which 
was ascertained by producing the bill for the year. The same 
witness said he had a great objection to a lease. He would 
neither farm under a lease nor let his own land under a lease. 
But he added that a lease for any term over fourteen years would 
be sufficient to induce a farmer to make the same improvements as 
were then made in Lincolnshire under tenant-right. This obser- 
vation is important, because it shows that the claims frequently 
put forward to compensation for improvements in Ireland are ex- 
cessive in amount. The witness does not, however, include 
buildings among the improvements of which he speaks; but we 
believe that he includes everything else. This witness expressed, 
in regard to leases, a feeling which exists widely among tenants 
both in England and Ireland. “ At the end of the term,” said he, 
“we expect, as a matter of course, that the bargain is at an end, 
and a fresh bargain has to be made ; but if it is from year to year, 
neither party thinks of a change.” 

We have, for the sake of clearness, selected our extracts from 
the evidence of witnesses from Lincolnshire; and we are there- 
fore open to the remark that it would be easy to find in Ireland a 
county or large district where the arrangements or usages existing 
between landlords and tenants are reasonable and convenient. But 
further reference to the same Blue-book would show that in 
almost all parts of England “ the custom of the country” was in 
a state of growth in 1848, and probably it has largely developed 
itself during the ensuing twenty years. The opinion expressed by 
the Committee that it was better not to attempt to legislate, but 
to trust to the operation of the same causes as had operated 
hitherto, has, we believe, been justified by the result. The Com- 
mittee thought that “ great practical difficulties” stood in the 
way of establishing a general system of compensation by legisla- 
tion. It may be suspected that the Government would be dis- 
posed at this moment to agree with them. But the undertaking, 
however difficult, has hecome necessary as regards Ireland. 


REVIEWS. 


HOSACK’S MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 
(First Notice.) 

HE wave of rehabilitation still ebbs and flows; the unlucky 
thing is that the process of setting up one involves the more 
ungentle process of putting down anotner. Perhaps, as we get 
nearer the millennium, historians will be found who will prove 

that everybody was good. According to Lord Palmerston the 

were all born good; so why may they not have remained throug 
their whole lives as good as they were born? But we have not 
yet reached this stage; we are still in that imperfect estate in 
which we have to pick and choose, and in which a belief in the 
goodness of one person commonly involves a belief in the 
wickedness of somebody else. Take Mr. Froude’s portrait of the 
Regent Murray. He was all but as perfect as King Harry him- 
self; he was the stainless, noble Murray, and much more of the 
same kind. But the perfection of Murray could be believed in 
only by believing in the very opposite to perfection on the part of 
Murray’s sister and sovereign. We all remember Mr. Froude’s 
picture of Queen Mary, how it was not wholly without her con- 
nivance that the dead body of her husband was found in that 
remarkable position “under the stars.” We go to Mr. Hosack, 
end the whole thing is once more turned topsy-turvy. The 
stainless, noble Murray becomes a plotting scoundrel, only better 
than the other plotting scoundrels of the time inasmuch as his 
private life was respectable. As for Queen Mary, she is all that 
she should be; she had nothing to do with the death of her 
husband ; she never wrote any letters or sonnets to Bothwell, and 
if she did in the end marry him, it was quite against her own will, 
and with no small sorrow of heart. So far from being a Popish 
bigot, mee mae with Philip of Spain and other bad people in 
foreign parts, she was an enlightened and tolerant princess, whose 
views as to religious equality and the like were greatly in advance 
of her age. In reading all this, the charitable thought ever and 
anon comes into our mind, Would it be possible to combine Mr. 
Froude’s view of Murray and Mr. Hosack’s view of Mary? So to 
do, if we could do it, would greatly raise our notions of human 
nature. Unluckily, as far as we can see our way in the matter, it 
would be by no means hard to put together a narrative in which 
the Queen should look as she looks in Mr. Froude’s pages and 
the Regent should look as he looks in Mr. Hosack’s pages. But to 
combine the Mary of Mr. Hosack with the Murray of Mr. Froude 

seems to us to be hard, to verge indeed on the impossible. 

Mr. Hosack’s book is not at all a book to be put aside with 
contempt. It is written with great care, with all due study of 


* Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, embracing a Narrative of 
Events from the Death of James V. in 1542 until the Death of the Regent 
Murray in 1570. By John Hosack. Edinburgh and London : W. Blackwood 
& Sons, 1869. 


documents, and there is often a good deal of ingenuity in its par- 
ticular arguments and objections. That Mr. Hosack ever and anon 
convicts Mr. Froude of mistakes in detail is not very wonderful. 
But, odd as it seems to be fighting alongside of Mr. Froude, we 
must set forth our conviction that Mr. Froude has, on the whole, 
as much the better of Mr. Hosack in force of argument as he 
certainly has in power of narrative. But Mr. Froude is not the 
only enemy whom the champion of Mary Stuart has to struggle 
against. A much stronger hand than Mr. Froude waits behind, 
ready to take his place if need be. It is curious, in going through 
Mr. Hosack’s volumes, to mark how eagerly he grapples with Mr. 
Froude whenever he has the chance, but how seldom he ventures 
to come to a hand-to-hand fight with Mr. Burton. Mr. Burton, 
we need not say, knows his books as well as any man, but what 
makes him specially dangerous in a controversy of this kind is an 
unerring gift of common sense which at once shows him the way 
through a fallacy, and a thorough knowledge of human nature 
which makes him really understand the position of the men and 
women with whom he has to deal. In this last gift Mr. Hosack 
strikes us as being singularly wanting, and it is a gift of special 
value in dealing with a controverted time in which so much turns 
on the passions and caprices of two women clothed with sovereign 
power. Mr. Burton fully understands that history cannot be 
safely written on the principle that everybody will act consistently 
with his character ak osition, but that it is far safer to go on the 
presumption that an ey and more especially royal ladies in 
their love affairs, will act inconsistently. Elizabeth, for instance, 
offers her own favourite Leicester as a husband for Mary. Does 
this prove that she was insincere in the offer, or does it prove 
that she had no love for Leicester herself? Mr. Ilosack as- 
sumes that she must have been insincere. We assume the exact 
contrary. We hold that Elizabeth loved Robert Dudley, but that 
for political reasons she did not choose to marry him. She 
offers him to her sister Queen, as we understand the matter, wish- 
ing at once to put herself out of temptation and to give hima 
preferment second only to a marriage with herself. To us it seems 
that such a course is what is really very natural under the circum- 
stances. The same view occurs to Mr. Burton. “ What did she 
mean,” he asks, “by this ?>—was it to extinguish temptation by 
fixing a gulf between her and one whom she loved not wisely, but 
too well? Was it to shut the mouth of scandal, by a sort of pro- 
test that she was totally indifferent to him?” Then he presently 
adds, “ These are questions which those only who know what kind 
of sentiments may vibrate through such sinewy hearts as hers can 
profess to solve.” Perhaps Mary’s heart was not so “sinewy” as 
that of Elizabeth; but exactly the same case presently occurs with 
regard to her. Bothwell, just at the time when his influence over 
Mary was beginning to show itself, married Lady Jane Gordon, 
Mary not only approving of the marriage, but taking an active 
interest in bringing it about. This is of course a great point for 
Mr. Hosack, or for any one else who denies that Mary at any time 
entertained any passion for Bothwell. But Mr. Burton, with far 
deeper knowledge of human nature, says, “ The interest she took in 
this marriage has been pitted against the many presumptions that 
her heart then belonged to Bothwell. But experience in poor human 
nature teaches us that people terrified by the pressure of temp- 
tation do sometimes set up barriers against it which they after- 
wards make frantic efforts to get over.” This is thorough good 
sense. We believe that in the beginning of a passion of this kind, 
the gratification of which is on any ground unlawful or impossible, 
while the passion already exists, but while its existence is not yet 
fully recognised, to dream of bestowing the beloved object on some- 
body else isa most obvious piece of self-delusion. It serves half as 
a proof to oneself that the passion does not exist, and half as a piece 
of supposed self-sacrifice in giving it up if it does exist. This, we 
think, will explain the conduct both of Mary and of Elizabeth in 
giving or offering their favourites as husbands to other women. We 
will not suspect even Mary of playing the game of Francis the 
First or Henry the Fourth, and of marrying Bothwell to Jane 
Gordon merely as a blind for her own purposes. 

Mr. Hosack again argues against the existence of any passion 
for Bothwell on Mary’s part because she would not have fallen in 
love with him for the first time after so long an acquaintance. 
We must omy | explain to Mr. Hosack that people do not always 
fall in love ; they sometimes drift into it. Ant we have seen the 
remark somewhere—and, wherever it was, we are sure it is true— 
that we are never so likely to begin a new attachment as when the 
embers of an old one are dying out, but are not yet quite cold. 
And we believe that, in such a case, the new attachment is per- 
haps more likely to fall on an old acquaintance, on some one in 
short who has been for some time gradually, but unconsciously, 
supplanting the other. Some incident or other—it may be a 
marriage, it may be anything else—definitively breaks off the old 
love, and the new one, which has hitherto being growing up 
unconsciously, now consciously takes its place. We hold, along 
with Mr. Burton and against Mr. Hosack, that Mary was one of 
those to whom a “ great affair of the heart ” is a matter of neces- 
sity. If we were writing a romance or a tragedy about her, we 
should tell the tale on this wise. A passion of Darnley, “the 
long lad,” led her into a hasty marriage with him. But “sic ane 
young fool and proud tyrant” soon disappointed and disgusted her, 
and he doubtless would have done so, Rizzio or no Rizzio, though 
no doubt “the slaughter of Davie ” put the finishing stroke to her 
loathing of him. Her heart then gradually turns to Bothwell, 
hitherto, to all seeming, her tried friend and faithful servant. She 
promotes his marriage with Lady Jane in the hope of convincing 
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herself that she has no real passion for him, and by the very fact 
of that marriage she at last becomes fully aware that she has 
such a passion. This view seems to us quite as romantic or 
tragic as the notions of Brantome and Mr. Hosack, and we shall 
be greatly disappointed if our readers do not think it much more 
philosophical. 

So, again, Mr. Hosack argues that Mary’s marriage with Both- 
well must have been against her own will, because of the state of 
wretchedness in which she is said to have been at the time of the 
marriage or soon after. Granting the fact, which does not seem 
to us to be very certain, did Mr. Hosack never hear of such a thing 
as a criminal being smitten with remorse at the very moment of 
the triumphant issue of his crimes? To us such a revulsion of 
feeling seems the most natural thing in the world. And what if 
Bothwell, as soon as he had Mary in his power, showed the cloven 
hoof, and if Mary began to feel—no doubt only began to feel— 
that he was as little worthy of her as Darnley had proved, that 
she had in fact thrown herself away a second time? Nor should 
we forget the statement that Bothwell, even after his collusive 
divorce with Jane Gordon, continued his intercourse with her, 
assuring her that she was still his real wife, and that the Queen 
was only his concubine? If there be any truth in this, here at 
least was ground enough for sadness on Mary’s part—the sadness 
of finding that she had sinned, without, after all, gaining the objects 
for which she sinned. Yet even such a discovery as this might 
not at once turn her from him. Bothwell, we must remember, 
with all his vices and crimes, was not, like Darnley, “ane young 
fool.” He was the kind of man in whon, if a woman takes him 
for lover or husband, she is sure to find her master. 

It seems to us that the whole sect of the rehabilitators are doing 
a serious damage not only to history, but to moral philosophy also, 
Their coarse brush wipes out all the finer touches of a mixed cha- 
racter, all that really makes it worthy of attention as a study of 
human nature. We have often said that in Mr. Froude’s Henry 


“swe lose all the remarkable features of the real Henry; we lose the 


strange moral phenomenon of the tyrant who contrived to do his 
blackest deeds in all due form of law. So in Mr. Froude’s all- 
perfect Murray we feel sure that we do not see the real Murray—a 
man no doubt far better than Bothwell and Maitland and Morton 
and Huntly, but surely not the impossible monster of faultless 
virtue and disinterestedness whom Mr. Froude sets before us. So 
with Mary, also, Mr. Hosack deprives us of the mingled character of 
the real Mary —beauty, grace, wit, no small practical ability, and an 
unrivalled power of fascination, all made useless by bondage to over- 
whelming sensual passion. Here at least Mr. Froude does her no 
injustice. When he is not a sworn panegyrist, he can understand 
character as well as another man. We must remember what Mary 
was, A Stuart, with a dash of the Tudor and a dash of the Guise, 
had been brought up in the Court of Catherine de’ Medici. The 
daughter of James the Fifth, the granddaughter of Margaret 
Tuder, she was marked out to be the sport of those aphrodisiac 
influences which seemed to bear sway over both the races from 
which she sprang. As Byron truly says, the passion which in a 
man can exist alongside of various other interests becomes in a 
woman her whole existence. In Henry the Eighth, to be sure, 
those passions assumed a prominence which turned so much of 
the world as came within his reach bottom upwards. But why ? 
Because Henry, a zealot for the letter of the law, was ever bent 
on lawful marriage, however much of divorcing or beheading was 
needed to compass it. The love-affairs of James the Fourth and 
James the Fifth were of no political importance, except so far as 
the birth of Murray was the result of one of them. In the 
daughter of Henry and in the daughter of James the same tempe- 
rament becomes of far more public moment. The greater qualities 
of Elizabeth kept her from anything worse than occasional weak- 
nesses, but those weaknesses were enough to make her ridiculous, 
and to give much trouble to her wisest counsellors. In Mary the 
Unduxparijc azipwrog had its full swing, only the nobler ele- 
ments of her character raise follies and crimes which would other- 
wise be contemptible to all the grandeur of tragedy. 

This aspect of his heroine’s character Mr. Hosack, in his indis- 
criminate defence, has wholly lost. Mr. Froude and Mr. Burton 
both understand her better. In another article we purpose to ex- 
amine one or two of the questions raised by Mr. Hosack, especially 
with regard to the famous casket letters, still following out the 
same general line of argument which we have followed hitherto, 
and leaving the discussion of minute details to find some other 
place for itself than the columns of a review. 


THE HOTEL DU PETIT ST.-JEAN.* 


—— novel may be honestly recommended. It is not of the 
same calibre as some of the very best among recent English 
novels, but as a maiden effort in fiction it has unusual merit, and 
it is a work which, from its freshness and originality and delicacy 
of touch, will command an audience as appreciative, if not as 
numerous, as that which still lingers over the greater works of 
the last ten years, The merits are various and of a high order. 
They appeal to an intelligence which is critical rather than 
imaginative, and to feelings and sensibilities deeper perhaps, 
though less universal, than those which are moved by more thril- 
ling tales. These merits may not at first be recognised by those 


* The Hotel du Petit St.-Jean, A Gascon Story. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 1869. 


who find pleasure and excitement in great draughts from the 

rennial stream of British fiction. But they will be recognised 
in time, and though the novel may not be so popular at the com- 
mencement of its course as it deserves to be, it does not follow on 
that account that it is not good, but rather the reverse. 

It is called a Gascon story, and not the least conspicuous amon 
its merits is that it isa Gascon story. It differs from nearly al 
English novels in foreign setting in this respect, that it is 
thoroughly un-English in_ its conception and treatment. The 
Baroness ‘l'autphceus has introduced us in her delightful stories to 
Bavarian life and Bavarian customs and Bavarian scenery. These 
are very charming works, and as novels with well-sustained plots 
they stand above the level of the Hotel du Petit St.-Jean. But they 
are all pervaded by the familiar British sentiment; English ladies 
and English gentlemen and English peasants come before you in 
Bavarian dresses and with Bavarian names. Cyrilla is an English 
girl, Hildegarde an English woman, Seppel the conventional Wild- 
schiitz of the British stage, and Rupert, though, like Hildegarde, 
one of the best conceived and best drawn characters in modern 
fiction, is only a first-rate specimen of a good stamp of English- 
man. Itmay be that good fellows, both men and women, are good 
fellows all the world over. But every nationality puts its own 
impress on its members, and itis in the reproduction of this impress 
that an author shows his discrimination and his genius. Miss 
Thackeray has given us some excellent pictures of French village 
life, and in her last novel she has drawn three admirable natives 
—Fontaine, and M. and Madame Mérard. But while the idea of 
her subject is always well considered and the construction of her 
story carefully executed, the details of her painting generally 
bear marks of this side of the Channel. Superior in some ways 
to the present work, her novels are inferior in this respect, 
that no one but an Englishwoman could have written them. Sea 
are never quite out of the London literary atmosphere. So, 
though perhaps in a less degree, with Mrs. Sartoris’s Pleasant 
Days in a French Country House. The Anglo-Saxon element is 
strong there too, but both the author and her readers get to enjoy 
it thoroughly. 

But in the Hétel du Petit St.-Jean the scenery and the dresses 
and the characters and the whole “business” are French. And 
this is not confined to externals only. The author is thoroughly 
at home in the city of Nogent, and has drunk in the spirit of 
French provincial life to the full. And whether it be a stirring 
scene on the Garonne, or one of desolation in a plague-stricken 
French town; whether it be the consecration of the Church of 
St. Michael and all the Angels and the sermon of the Vicar- 
General thereat delivered, or the description of a funeral proces- 
sion and the delight of the street boys on the church railin 
shouting “Il vieny le mort, il vieng le mort,” or the domestic 
life of the village hostelry—the author identifies himself, or more 
probably herself, with each, and seems, like Ulysses, to be a part 
of all that she has met. A few sentences skilfully and tersely 

ut together introduce us to Nogent, a city of Gascony—chef 
ieu de département, situated on the dark Garonne—“Gareno 
crumouzo ”—as the author, in the words of Jasmin, delights to 
call it. In the first pages you make acquaintance with the 
Préfet and the Préfette and the Préfet’s dog, and the Mayor. 
You get to know Madame and M. Nadard, who keep the 
hotel with “the little wooden St. John stroking his little wooden 
lamb.” “They vote (for M. Nadard does nothing without 
his wife) with the Government—or, as they term it, with the 
Administration—on all necessary and all unnecessary occasions. 
They admire the Prefect, and the Mayor and his adjunct ; if need 
be they admire the sergents de ville ; in short, all the 0 ane 
nominees and officials, big and little, down to the tall gendarmes 
at the station, and to the Préfet’s dog, who is a clipped 
poodle of the name of Moustache.” And in those early pages also 
Madlle. Marie Nadard, the heroine, appears, and Léonce Duval, 
her “ adorateur,” who plays her false, and wrecks her happiness, to 
the making of her life, and to the benefit of all who read her story. 
Hippolyte also, an admirer of another sort, is presented, and in 
half a dozen pages we are transported into the midst of the society 
and the politics of the Nogenois, and we find these good citizens 
in a state of genuine Gallic excitement over the development of 
the “ affaire Camboul.” 

But the merit of the book does not consist only in its foreign 
colouring. The artistic character of the treatment, hidden as high 
art always is by simplicity, is not less meritorious. And in this 
too it is very French. “Tout ce qui n’est pas clair n’est pas 
francais ” is as applicable to art as to style, and in the present 
case it is applicable to both. The style is clear and nervous, and 
not without a piquancy given to it by the frequent use of the 
French idiom, suggesting at times that the thought has been 
filtered through a ane medium before finding expression in its 
native English. Following the advice of Sydney Smith, “ Re- 
member in books always keep the best society,” the author has 
formed her style upon the best French classics of modern times. 
The opening chapter is asa chapter of George Sand written in 
graceful English. And in the descriptions of home life and in 
some of the more tender scenes, such as the declaration of Léonce 
in the flower garden—one of the prettiest incidents—we are 
reminded of the pure and less passionate love passages of the 
same author. But Balzac is the model which has been mostly 
followed. The humorous touches and the reflections on life and 
character constantly recall him. And in those passages, frequent 


throughout the book, in which the author dwells with a light but 
firm hand upon the sympathy existing between the phases of 
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external nature and the inner feelingsand sentiments of the heart, 
we seem to hear the well-known echoes of the great master. 
The art, which is of high order, shows itself more perhaps in 
the details than in the general handling of the story, but mostly 
in the delicacy with which the characters are touched off, one 
after the other, each in its own individuality, and in the striking 
contrasts whtich are brought out in the varying incidents of their 
several lives. M. Nadard, with his stout, thick-set figure, and his 
loose white coat, “recalling a little the uniform of the kitchen,” 
becomes at once familiar. ‘He has also a short grizly beard and 
a heavy step, and he has a winter cough.” Madame, speaking 
volumes in the single articulation “oof,” is a native of Toulouse, 
“ of a certain age and certain size, but active, alert, and severe in 
her strictures on the corpulency of her husband.” Rose, with 
her “exquisite eyes full of their vague tenderness,” and her 
“ purring tones,” and her white cat Mignon, “who caught no 
mice either, car c’est un chat de luxe, voyez-vous,” comes before 
us like an old acquaintance. The unobtrusive word “ either” 
rarely opens up a much deeper insight into character. And 
Madame Aubanel, “the prettiest woman in Nogent”—of whom, 
by the way, we see far too little—proves herself a living French- 
woman by the single sentence in which she chides the admiring 
Hippolyte for his attentions, and provokes him to prosecute them 
further. “Fi donc, M. Landalle! I have just heard vespers; 
where I did not remark you.” These instances might be multi- 

lied as each character and incident rises up before the mind, from 
Salian’s charming child letter, to Léonce Duval’s first Sunday 
dinner at the Préfecture when the Préfet was his partner at 
whist. “The honour was great, but the profit was doubtful; for 
either because a Léonce was nervous, or the Préfette and M. 
Duphot understood each other’s play too well, he lost four 
Napoleons in two hours. He could only hope it would not happen 
often, and he did not specify the loss to Madame Duval, who 


‘might have preferred spending the money on the trousseau of an 


— son and heir.’ 

he workmanship, so long as it is confined to delineation 
of character, reproduction of life, and painting of scenery, is of 
excellent quality. But where it fails is in construction of plot. 
There are three threads running through the volume—that 
on which the life of Marie and her love for Léonce hangs, 
that round which the incidents connected with the “affaire Cam- 
boul” group themselves, and the very thin thread which keeps 
together the history of Madame de Montenay and her sister. 
There are thus three distinct plots to handle and work up so as to 
fit into their respective places in the main narrative. But they 
are not interwoven so as to make a complete whole. They are 
isolated and independent, and rather tend to create confusion in 
the mind. The interest of the story would go on perfectly well 
without eitherthe “ affaire Camboul ” or therupture between Madame 
de Montenay and her sister, which begins in nothing and ends in 
nothing. But nearly all the incidents connected with Madame de 
Montenay are disappointing. They promise well but end tamely. 
Pierre, her husband, is but a shadowy sea captain; her sister, 
Lady Carew, is too sketchy; and the first conception that you 
form of Julie’s character leads you to hope that she would 
develop in the course of the story into something more interesting 
than a commonplace rich Englishwoman in “ her velvet and furs.” 
But she does not fulfil your expectations. And this criticism may 
be extended further. To our mind the last chapter should not 
have been written. The curtain should have dropped with that 
last sentence—“ She was right ; there is or ought to be no debtor 
and creditor account in love; only always in deed, and some- 
times in word, MeRcI.” The feelings worked up by the touch- 
ing death-scene, which is so simply rendered and so real and 
natural, should have been allowed to rest on the word “ merci,” 
written, if you will, in large letters, so as to fill the mind. The 
thoughts should not have been transported away from this last 
scene by a conventional, though careful enough, description of the 
Christmas ceremonies at Rome; and the book, which up to this 
point is finished and natural, should not have been marred by the 
‘one non-natural incident in it, the meeting of Marie and Madame 
de Montenay in St. Peter’s. We may be mistakenin this. Novels 
written to amuse, many people say, should never end badly, and 
this is true of all novels of the second order. It is not true of the 
higher works. The Bride of Lammermoor with a conventional 
“happy all round” ending would have lost its place in estima- 
tion. Romeo and Juliet, to compare great things with small, never 
could have ended well. Romola would have been ruined if we 
had had a conclusion dwelling on the happiness of Tito and Tessa, 
and the pious energizing of Savanarola and the heroine. And 
though the Hotel du Petit St.-Jean is of course not near the plat- 
form occupied by such works as these, the criticism which applies 
to them may to some degree be extended to it. 

The chief interest of the book is centred in the development of 
Marie’s character, and in this delineation the author has mainly 
put out her power. In this she has been eminently successful, 
and has produced a character delicately conceived, consistently 
sustained, and carefully carried out to the conclusion. Marie, or 
Maigna as she is called in the soft patois of the South, from her 
first appearance as a gay, impulsive, fearless girl of eighteen, takes 
possession of the imagination and keeps her place there till the 
very end, when, after her self-reliant and withal truly feminine 
conduct at the deathbed of Léonce, she lies down in her own room 
beside the helpless widowed Rose, and ponders over the mystery 
of their lives. The spirit which runs through this part of the 
novel may possibly take its character from incidents and traditions 


= 


well known in Provencal story. In Jasmin’s Maltro and Mistral’s 
Mireio there is much of the same sad tone, and a receptive and 
sympathetic mind, like that of the author, can hardly fail to feel 
this influence when the scenes which she reproduces and the life 
on which she has been dwelling are so similar. But while the 
story of Marie’s love has some resemblance to that of those two 
heroines of Southern song, the idea of her character is more 
probably suggested by Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet, and in its de- 
velopment can hardly be said to fall far short of that finished por- 
traiture. In both characters the same sad strainis played, but in the 
end in very different spirit. In Eugénie’s life the chord is struck 
in the words “ Ma mére avait raison, dit-elle en pleurant, souffrir 
et mourir!” In Marie’s life the music swells to something higher. 
“Yes,” she says, “I had given him the best of my life, and I had 
cursed him for having robbed me, taking all and giving nothing 
back. And now, merci, it is well, it is enough! ” 

_ This strain is not unfamiliar in these later days, 


MICHIEL’S DESPATCHES DECIPHERED.* 


E remember hearing of a great Oxford scholar who was 
obliged to give up the study of accents for a time because 
he found it too exciting. We will not vouch for the truth of 
the story, which may probably have been invented by a person 
whose forte did not lie in Greek scholarship, to represent the state 
of mind of one whose intellectual powers had been allowed to 
run to waste whilst his attention was concentrated on a single 
subject which seemed of inferior importance. If the measure of 
excitement is the apparent dulness of the subject-matter to those 
who are not occupied upon it, and the unexpected and almost 
unhoped for discoveries that are made, assuredly the attempt to 
discover the meaning of a ciphered despatch to which no ke 
exists must be the most exciting of all occupations. We ordi- 
nary mortals must, however, congratulate ourselves that such an 
employment has not fallen to our lot, but that ours is the more 
flowery path of reading and criticizing the revelations made by 
the despatches after they have been successfully deciphered. 

It isno disparagement to M. Friedmann’s yp poem | and sagacity 
to say that the most remarkable discovery of this kind that has 
been made of late years is the unravelling of the Archives at 
Simancas by the late M. Bergenroth. Both these gentlemen have 
given us some account of the difliculties they encountered, and 
of their method of meeting them; and perhaps the wonderful dis- 
covery of the Simancas cipher, when coupled with the extraordi- 
nary nature of the historical disclosures which it brought to light, 
has a little dimmed the lustre of M. Friedmann’s interpretation 
of the cipher used by the Venetian ambassador in London. In 
M. Bergenroth’s case there were absolutely no grounds to go upon. 
There was nothing that could give the slightest hint to him as to 
the meaning of the bewildering pages that he read and copied out. 
He knew indeed, what everybody else knows, that certain expressions 
will be of more common occurrence than others, and that proper 
names and titles of dignity are likely to occupy a prominent and con- 
spicuous place in State papers when the correspondence is between 
persons of high rank, Prime Ministers and the like. He knew 
Spanish, and was acquainted generally with the European history 
of the times; but, as appears by various indications, he was not 
deeply versed in records of the period, whether printed or in 
manuscript. And with this slender preparation he began, having 
nothing to rely on but his own natural sagacity and indomitable 
perseverance. M. Friedmann, on the other hand, commenced his 
work, as he himself admits, with such a general knowledge of the 
Venetian ciphers of the period as enabled him to separate them 
into three distinct categories—of letters, syllables, and words. 
No such classification, if he had thought of it, would have assisted 
M. Bergenroth at Simancas. If we are to judge from the preface 
to the first volume of the Spanish State Papers, we must suppose 
that every individual letter has one or more distinct ciphers which 
represent it; and when to this is added that the number of signs, 
significant and nihil importantia, was above two thousand four 
hundred, the labour involved even after the first few words had 
been deciphered must have been prodigious. 

M. Friedmann’s task was easier, for according to his own ac- 
count the number of independent signs is only about 300, though 
the key which he has invented seems to supply 410. There is, 
however, a sufficient general resemblance in the mode of investi- 
gation to make it worth our while to compare them. As may be 
supposed, the first step is the greatest difficulty. M. Bergenroth 
was aware that in all probability, in such a correspondence as he 
had before him, no person’s name would be more likely to recur 
frequently than that of the Princess of Wales, who, he would 
know perfectly well, would be designated as nuestra jija and 
princesa de Gales. ‘this combination of words was quite sure to 
occur somewhere, and probably might be repeated many times in 
the course of a single letter, and as the first two words were fre- 
quently represented by their two initial letters n, f, it was not 
unlikely that the cipher would represent them in the same fashion. 
The conjecture proved to be right, and one set of ciphers, represent- 
ing the ordinary designation of Catherine by her father and mother, 
was thus established. M.Bergenroth has not given usa full account 
of the mode in which he continued his investigations. Neither do 


* Les Dépéches de Giovanni Michiel, Ambassadeur de Venise en Angle- 
terre pendant les années de 1554 & 1557, déchiffrées et publiées d’aprés les 
documents conservés aux Archives de Venise. Par Paul Friedmann. Venise: 
Imprimerie du Commerce. 1869. 
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we feel quite sure that he has nota little exaggerated the diffi- | if M. Friedmann’s copy of the despatch is’ to be depended upon. 
culties of the case. This we are sure M. Friedmann has not done, | This is a point about which we are very doubtful, for the book is 
and he has explained in the most satisfactory manner how his first full of misprints, for which, considering the large type in which it 


discovery was made, 


There is more of plan and system, and | is printed, there appears to us to be no excuse. We have detected 


therefore less of the marvellous, about his method than that of as many as three in seven pages of the preface and introduction. 


M. Bergenroth. He began by observing that there were probably 


But, whether it be a mistake of the editor or of the writer of the 


three classes of signs—those which represented single letters, those despatch, it serves to illustrate the point. The symbol e*’, which 
which stood for syllables, and those which designated either represents, as we have written it, the syllable far, ought to have 


whole words or considerable — of words, des mots tronguésas he 
calls them. Besides these 


been e*, which stands for Ambassador. Moreover it seems to us 


ree classes he was prepared to find more probable that the symbol f'’, which stands for the consonant 


signs nihil importantia, as they are called—that is to say, ciphers /, should have been by carelessaess omitted, than that the word 


ing a reader, and more effectually baffling any attempt at a decipher. 
We think we gather from his account that his manuscripts pre- 
sented no instance of this last class. So we may at once dismiss 
this class from our consideration, with the simple observation that 
such ciphers are most difficult of all, and take the longest time 
before the decipherer is enabled to say for certain what they are. 
With regard to the other three classes, a question at the outset 
arises as to which was the most hopeful class to begin upon. The 
syllables would seem to be least likely to be guessed; and as to 
the single letters, it might not be very difficult to conjecture them 
by the more frequent occurrence of the vowels and the more com- 
mon consonants ; but to balance this it must be remembered that 
the inventor of a cipher would be of course aware of this facility, 
and would provide accordingly by having several different signs to 
represent these more common letters. Accordingly, the first step 
towards finding the key was by observing the very frequent recur- 
rence of four separate signs, and no others, after one particular 
cipher. 

And here perhaps we should describe the nature of the cipher. 
It consists of ten letters of the alphabet, and forty-one numbers, 
ranging between 10 and 76, in combination, the figures being in 
all cases placed above the letters after the fashion of an index in 
an algebraic formula. All numbers beginning or ending with 3, 
or ending with 8 org, are excluded. ‘lo make the matter quite 
plain we copy the first three lines of Michiel’s letter to the Doge 
of the gth of July, 1555, which forms No. 29 of the Collection, 
and part of which has been printed on a page which is headed 
Echaniilion de dépéche chiffrée :— 

oF} oll G20 gi6 122, 


We subjoin the interpretation, following the cipher exactly :— | 
Serenissimo Principe.—I pro to no ta ri o No- 
a les et lo far suo fra te lo he be ro a u di 
en cia dal la Serenissim a re gi na. ° e 


The letter, as it appears in the volume before us, runs as 
follows :— 


Serenissimo Principe—Il protonotario Noales ct lo ambassador suo fratello 
hebero audiencia dalla Serenissima Regina, 


Now the cipher t*, which occurs in this extract, followed by e”, 
furnished M. Friedmann with the means of making his first guess. 
After making the supposition, first, that it represented some trun- 
cated word, a supposition which was suggested by its perpetual 
recurrence with one of the following symbols after it, 0°, e!; 
and secondly, that it was some title of honour, which seemed indi- 
cated by its being frequently preceded by the cipher 0”; he 
further observed that it was very often followed, as in the extract, 
by the three signs c*’, a**, 1°, concerning which he made a further 
conjecture that this represented a word of three syllables. He 
then proceeded to test these conjectures by comparing them with 
phrases of this description, such as lo Reverendissimo Legato and 
la Serenissima Ieyina, instances of which appear pretty fre- 
quently in the unciphered portions of Michiel’s despatches, The 
result was that he very soon established the certainty of his 
discovery of the signs for the words la Serenissim a Re gi na, 
and as the truncated word Serenissim may be followed by 
0, a, e, or ?, he soon ascertained the signs that represented these 
four vowels. We need not follow the editor of the Venetian 
despatches through all his descriptions. Suflice it to say that the 
somewhat raver recurrence of the cipher denoting Zi Serenissimi Re 
et Reginasupplied him with fourteen conjectural explanations, which 
seemed probable enough to work upon, and were in fact worked 
upon successitlly, though it appears to us probable that he has not 
entirely completed his key; neither has he attempted to give any 
explanation of the connexion between the symbols and the sounds 
they represent, which seems to us extremely fantastic. Such an 
inquiry would be more curious than profitable ; but no doubt the 
ditticulty admits of solution, at least to some extent. 

After making the discoveries above mentioned, it took the 
author several months to produce a key such as is printed at the 
end of his preface, in which several symbols still remain unex- 

lained, owing to their not occurring in any despatches which he 
as read, and some few either have their explanation marked 
with a query or are left altogether to the reader’s conjecture. 

There is yet another source of embarrassment in the attempt 
to discover a key to a ciphered despatch. It will happen here 
and there, more or less frequently according to the careless- 
ness of the writer or the transcriber, that a wrong sign will 
be used; and under certain circumstances, and when the scribe 
feels tolerably familiar with his cipher, it will be of even more 
frequent occurrence than mistakes in ordinary writing. An in- 
stance of one of these appears in the extract we have given above, 


interspersed with other ciphers, merely for the purpose of mislead- frated/o should have been spelt as fratelo, 


And now we have one word more to say as regards the time 
and mental anxiety spent upon these ciphers. Subsequent investi- 
gations heve shown that in almost all cases it has been unnecessary. 
it has happened, both with regard to the Simancas and Venetian 
despatches, that a partial key was discovered almost before the 
decipherers had completed their labours. Had they, instead of 
poring over the despatches themselves, sought for a key amongst 
the Archives at Simancas and at Venice, there is no doubt it would 
have been found much sooner than it was. In the present instance 
the same cipher was used by Michiel’s predecessor Soranzo, and. 
Mr. Gar, the Keeper of the Archives at Venice, having found two 
of Soranzo’s letters in a bundle of loose papers not catalogued, 
placed them, together with a contemporaneous decipher dis- 
covered in the same bundle, in the hands of Mr. Pasini. If these 
facts are as M. Friedmann states them, heis right in saying that Mr. 
Pasini has no right to claim any merit for having discovered the 
key to Michiel’s despatches. Any one can of course compare a 
ciphered despatch with its decipher and extend it, just as M. 
Friedmann alleges that Mr. Pasini found out 160 of the 410 signs 
which he himself spent many months in reading aright. 


Independently, however, of the probability of discovering a 
decipher by patiently hunting for it, we have no hesitation in 
saying that as regards all such State papers there exists a great 
probability that a copy of some of the despatches has found its 
way either into print or, in a manuscript form, into other hands 
than those in which it exists in cipher. As this is a point 
which seems to us much overlooked by literary inquirers, we 
will quote a remarkable instance in evidence, which we be- 
lieve is entirely unknown in the literary world. When M. Ber- 
genroth published the first volume of the Spanish State Papers, it 
was conlidently believed that none of the ciphered letters had 
ever been printed. Two or three of those which were not in 
cipher existed in a manuscript form in England, and two had 
been published, either in whole or in part, in Herbert’s History 
of Henry the Eighth. M. Bergenroth never suspected, what we 
now announce for the first time, that three of the letters had been 
printed from the originals as early as the year 1533. It happens 
that the three letters are of first-rate importance as regards the 
history of the divorce of Catherine of Aragon ; but that is not 
to our present point, which is to illustrate how even a moderate 
acquaintance with the nature and contents of books published in 
the sixteenth century would have saved months of weary labour 
in guessing at a key to a cipher so intricate that we still wonder 
how it ever yielded to any amount of patience and sagacity. The 
knowledge of this fact would have enabled M. Bergenroth at once 
to read the greater part of the despatches which puzzled him so 
long, and though we can scarcely now regret the existence of such 
a testimony to the achievements of so rare a combination of 
industry and skill, we nevertheless offer the above suggestion and 
illustration to future labourers in the same field. 

Our remarks on M. Friedmann’s method of discovery have 
extended to so great a length that we must reserve for a future 
article our criticism of the contents of the despatches as they 
appear in the volume itself, 


THE LONDON OF THE PLANTAGENETS.* 


\ 7 E owe some apology to Mr. Riley for having so long delayed 

our notice of the important contribution which he has fur- 
nished to our municipal history in these extracts from the letter- 
books of the Corporation of London. The letter-books form a part 
of the great mass of civic records from which the frauds of Sir R. 
Cotton have till lately excluded the public; they comprise, in 
fact, almost all that now remains of London history from the ac- 
cession of Edward I. to the accession of the House of Lancaster. 
It is startling, as we turn over these records, to mark the gulf which 
severs the London of the fourteenth century from the London 
of Becket or De Montfort. Under the earlier Angevins the loose 
federal organization which bound the several wards and their 
hereditary ealdormen together under a fiscal and judicial officer 
of the Crown had been exchanged for really municipal life under 
a mayor elected by the citizens themselves. The democratic 
impulse which followed the great charter aimed at a far wider 
revolution. The claims of the older burgher houses, in whose 
hands the civie government had wholly lain, were rudely set aside 
in the revolution of the thirteenth century. The mass of the 
citizens—the “ minor populus ” as their opponents called them— 
seized on the mayoralty, and swung the city round into a 
vigorous support of Earl Simon against the Crown. His fall 
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was followed by an inevitable reaction. Fine, imprisonment, 
exile, death, crushed the rising hopes of the adherents of the 
commune. The wealthier burghers resumed their power, but 
it was long before the revolutionary movement was fairly con- 
quered. Sometimes an excited mob would surround Guildhall 
and shout for the restoration of their old rights in the election 
ofa mayor. Again and again the civic oligarchy were troubled 
with whispers of conspiracies. In 1 pot for instance, Richard 
Hay, a fuller, is chatting to John Hackford in Cornhill how 
“there were ten thousand men in the said city, all of one 
alliance and agreement, that at a certain time such as should seem 
to them the best they would all be ready and se ag with their 
arms, those who have arms, and those who have none of their 
own with such arms as they may get, to slay all the best people and 
the a folks and officers of the said city; and that as he had 
not been warned before he now gave him warning to be ready and 
prepared whensoever the cry should be raised.” In spite, how- 
ever, of these terrors, the “ magores” went steadily forward in 
their usurpation of power. The rights of the mass of citizens 
were one by one withdrawn. The democratic folk-mote fell into 
desuetude. The elections of civic officers were placed in the 
hands of the probi homines, the prudhommes, the wealthier 
burgesses, Finally, under the House of Lancaster, the last 
vestiges of civic freedom were set aside, and the government of 
the city rested ina “Common Council” drawn exclusively from 
the merchant class. The steady civic reaction had rested 
throughout for support upon the Crown. The two powers were 
alike threatened by democracy, and the old jealousies of the City 
and the Court were exchanged for a close alliance. The demo- 
cratic sympathies of Richard II, alone troubled the friendship 
which prevailed between London and its Kings from the days of 
Edward I. to the days of Charles. Special despatches informed 
the citizens of every royal victory—of Falkirk, Poitiers, or Agin- 
court. Honours were showered upon their mayor, and sovereigns 
like Edward the Third or the Fourth dropped in to feast and 
carouse with their aldermen. 

These political changes, however, were of far less importunce 
than the social revolution which accompanied them. It was 
during the fourteenth century that all freedom of trade and com- 
merce was annihilated by the great trading companies into which 
the burgher class organized itself. The guilds were, in fact, only 
part of a great economical change which was going on over the 
whole country. In the rural districts, partly trom the accumu- 
lation of smaller holdings in the hands of the wealthier villeins, 
partly from the leasing out of the manorial demesne lands, the 
preedial services had become meg «foe to exact, and the 
average wages of the now floating labour-class were fast rising 
with the demand. The rise was accelerated by the ravages of the 
Black Death and the enormous decrease in population, and it 
was to extort labour at prices below the fair wages of the market 
that the Parliament of landed proprietors ed the Statute of 
Labourers. From that moment the bulk of our rural population 
have remained till now in a state little raised above the predial 
servitude of the middle ages; but it is interesting to see how the 
same economic restrictions told upon the towns. The Black 
Death fell heavily, as Charter-House remains to witness, on the 
crowded, pestiferous city. “A dreadful mortality,” so the 
Corporation addressed the Pope, “has so cut off our merchants 
that our citizens, who as it were usually dispense their ser- 
vices on all realms, are no longer able in person to visit your 
most holy See, even though they should be involved in cases 
which are reserved for your Court, without a ruinous expense, 
while the present wars are going on.” But the merchant class 
had otiaek less than the poor, and the reduction of the number 
of labourers had been followed by the natural rise of wages. Here, 
however, law—the law of the employer against the employed— 
stepped ruthlessly in, The Assize of 1350 was made “ by reason of 
masons, carpenters, plasterers, tilers, and all manner of labourers, 
who take immeasurably more than they have been wont to take.” 
Wages were paid at from sixpence to fourpence a-day. A fine 
was inflicted on any one who gave more than this; prison was 
threatened to any one who received more. Neither shearmen nor 
farriers were suffered to take “more than they were wont to take 
before the time of the pestilence, under pain of imprisonment 
and heavy ransom.” The workman whe refused to labour 
on these conditions might be thrown into prison. The labourer 
who left the city to escape such terms should be imprisoned 
if he ever reappeared there. The same regulations applied to 
domestic servants, The law, in fact, was turned by the civic 
employers into an engine for exacting forced labour from the 
employed at wages below the fair and average rate. It was the same 
consciousness of the new power which they thus acquired that 
expressed itself in the increased development of the system of 
Guilds. Some of the trading societies of London are at least as 
old as the time of Henry II., but it was at the time when these 
records commence that they ventured to monopolize the whole 
commerce of the City. No organization could so greatly tend to 
the profit of the wealthier employers, by removing all danger 
of competition from without and by protecting them against all 
demands on the part of labour from within, and the wealthier 
employers were now the sole governors of London. Under 
protection the “ mysteries,” the great trade-societies of the City, 
struck — at all competition and at all fair adjustment of 
wages. The burgher jealousy of “strangers” had wrested from 


Edward I. the most cruel and iniquitous measure of his reign, the 
expulsion of the Jews. When Isabel and her adherents seized the 


Whereas some persons who are not of the said trade do take and enticeunto 
themselves the servants of folk in the same trade,and set them to work in 
secret at their houses and make gloves of rotten and bad leather, and do sell 
them wholesale to strange dealers coming into the City, in deceit of the people 
and to the great scandal of ,the good folk of the said trade; that the War- 
dens of the said trade may make search in such manner for gloves made of 
false material, that the same may be found and brought before the Mayor 
and Aldermen. 


So the barbers, the surgeons as well as shavers of the day, remon- 
strate against the strangers from “ Uppelande, who are not in- 
structed in their craft and do take houses and intermeddle with 
barbery, surgery, and the cure of other maladies.” But this 
war against “ foreigners ” was little compared with the incessant 
struggle which the Guilds waged with the meaner artificers of their 
trades, They were, as we have seen, legalized combinations of 
employers for the pm of keeping down wages, and this object 
was pursued steadily during the whole period over which this 
volume extends. he shearmen are well contented with the 
ordinance fixing the price of their manufactures :— 

Save only that they desire that they may have their servants and journey- 
men at the same wages that they used to have; for in old, time they were 
wont to have a man to work between the feast of Christmas and Easter at 
34. per day and his table ; and between Easter and 8S. John at 4d. and his 
table ; and from S. John to the feast of S. Bartholomew at 3d. and his 
table ; and from the feast of S. Bartholomew to Christmas, in the case of a 
good workman, at 4d. and his table, for day and night. And now the said 
workmen will not work otherwise than by the cloth, and then do so greatly 
hurry over the same, that they do great damage to the fulk to whom such 
cloths belong ; by reason whereof the masters in the same trade have great 
blame and abuse, and take less than they were wont to do. The masters in 
the said trade do therefore beg of you that it will please you to order that 
the said men may be chastised and commanded under a certain penalty to 
work according to the ancient usage, as before stated, for charity and for 
the profit of the people. 


Against such tyranny it was natural for the employed to revolt, 
but “ strikes” were put down with a strong hand. The “serving 
man ” of the saddlery trade, under cover of a. religious fraternity 
which met at Stratford, without the boundaries of the City, “had 
influenced the journeymen among them, and had formed coving 
thereon, with the object of raising their wages greatly in excess” ; 
in fact, of demanding wages of double amount to those which were 
actually paid. The Mayor and Aldermen at once prohibited all 
combinations, and “ determined that the serving men in that trade 
should in future be under the governance and rule of the masters 
of such trade; the same as the serving men in other trades of the 
City are wont, and of right bound to be.” Among the weavers 
indeed strikes seem to have been an old custom, but even here all 
trade disputes were ordered to be referred to the Wardens in 1362. 

So little has been done for the elucidation of our municipal 
history, that we have specially drawn attention to the points in 
Mr. Riley’s book which illustrate the social revolution within 
English towns in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. But 
these are far from being the only points of interest in it. The 
disorganization of English religion which followed on the violent 
suppression of Lollardism is shown in the rancorous prosecutions 
for “art magic” which appear in the City records. A tendency 
to Lollardry may perhaps be detected in the dozens of charges 
made against immoral priests; but enough remains to show the 
practical results of the system of celibacy, where it is not under 
the hostile supervision to which it is exposed in most modern 
countries. Civic humour seems, then as now, to have tended to 

ractical jokes, as in the case of John Sely, the Alderman of Wal- 

rook, who appeared at St. Paul’s on Whitsunday “in a cloke 
that was sieale and without a lining, contrary to the ordinance 
and assent aforesaid. Whereupon, by advice of the Mayor and 
Aldermen, it was adjudged and assented to that the said Mayor 
and other Aldermen should dine with the same John at his house, 
and that at the proper costs of the said John, on the Thursday 
following,” to the terror of other evil-doers. The question of 
the Bird fair, which so lately stirred the ecclesiastical world of 
Bethnal Green, seems to have been raised between the priests 
of St. Austin’s Church and the gardeners, who sold “ pulse, 
cherries, and vegetables,” with much “scurrility, clamour, and 
nuisance,” five centuries ago. Forced loans and discontent within 
the City show us the reverse of Edward’s glory after Cressy and 
Nevill’s Cross; while the writs ordering the return of runaway 
masons throw light on the system of forced labour by which the 
great pile of Windsor was reared. On these, however, we cannot 
dwell further; but it is impossible to part from the book without 
acknowledging its solid merit as a contribution to municipal his- 
tory. We trust that it may be followed by the publication, if 
only in the form of a Calendar, of the Journals of the Common 
Council under the House of Lancaster. 
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City, the citizens celebrated their freedom from control by depriv- 
ing all alien merchants, save the Picards, of the civic franchise 
which they had previously enjoyed. Gradually all freedom of 
retail trade was denied to “ foreigners,” and under the term was 
' included all who were not members of a guild. The hostelers and 
hay-mongers suppressed the trade of “ foreign folks,” the neigh- 
bouring farmers of Essex and Surrey, who brought “their carts 
laden with dozens of small bundles, powdered over with dust and 
other refuse, and sell it by retail for half-pennies and farthenges, to 
the damage and deceit of the people, and against the franchise of 
the City.” It was easy to bring against rivals who undersold them 
the stock charge of inferior workmanship. The glovers enact 
that 
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MABELDEAN.* 


HE only way to do justice to the author of Mabeldean would 
be to reproduce his work uncurtailed and let him speak for 
himself. He prides himself on originality of thought, and we give 
him every credit for originality of style. Le puts his very preface 
at the end of the volume in the guise of an epilogue, and that to 
the scandal of the numerous orthodox advisers he consulted—men 
who, he assures us, have devoted their lives to the production of 
fiction. Of his independence of character we have no doubt what- 
ever. No page of his work suggests the suspicion that he had 
been amenable to the counsel of professed novelists or critics. In 
one place he informs us that his characters were not drawn for 
the idle amusement of the reader. Whatever his intention, we 
are glad to assure him that most of them are likely to amuse his 
readers very much indeed. He isa social reformer whose versatile 
mind attaches itself to an endless variety of social abuses. For 
human weakness and folly he is pitiless. His morals are designed 
as a series of parables each enveloping its idea, and contained one 
within the other like the parts of one of those intricate Chinese 
puzzles. At least it is quite as difficult to disengage them from 
one another or to penetrate to their separate meanings. He runs 
amuck, among many other things, against Ritualism, ladies’ rings, 
education by terror and the birch, Poor-law guardians, rank and 
titles, Government finance, and ladies’ schools. If his arguments 
were half as weighty as his story is heavy, we should look for 
great results from his book. But as he avows himself an admirer 
of simplicity, we could wish he had carried it into his style. His 
diction is so elaborately ornate that one can only now and then 
catch a glimpse of the links in his chains of reasoning, buried 
as they are beneath whole armfuls of flowers of speech. In its 
easy play of metaphor his fancy soars away far above the duller 
intellects of average readers. 


The story opens with a family group reclining careless on the 
summer sward. Really we find ourselves gliding insensibly into 
his style. Near “a group of dumb, not degenerate brutes,” 
“midst the floweret fair, green leaf and song of bird, the hum 
of bee, the ripple of the stream and wild perfume, a youthful 
group whom the same womb had borne, whom the same breasts 
had fed, and on whose cheeks the same fond mother had so oft 
impressed the seal of love,’ &c. &c. Strange traits, indeed, to 
find in common in a family! The eldest of the group, the 
author’s hero and the incarnation of his advanced theories and 
refined ideas, is Frederick, whose “lip, although it had seen 
but seventeen summers, displayed unmistakeable proof that nature 
intended to ornament it with a dark moustache.” We re- 
member a not dissimilar passage in Artemus Ward’s beautiful 
novelette of the Disguised Duke: —“ A luvely young lady 
whose hair is cuvered ore with the frosts of between seventeen 
summers.” But we may let that pass. Novelists of an identical 
school may be excused for repeating each other in trifles. The 
author excels in description, and is faithful to a fault in his 
studies of animated nature. We hear of “the lark who had 
left his aérial domain to nestle by the side of the sheltering 
sod.” Has not he made that sweet study from some captive 
songster caged in the Seven Dials birdshops? The bat and 
the blackbird are together in the air, day blends with night, 
times and seasons are shaken up through each other, and all 
is peace and beauty. But to return to Frederick. He “has 
read much and thought deeply.” He has learned “ to hunt 
and shoot and tell the trath like Walter Scott.” We had 
thought it was not Lockhart, but Xenophon, who wrote some- 
thing to that effect about a people called the Persians. Stretched 
on the grass with his Senehes and his fair sisters, he muses on 
the destinies that await them. Indeed, unless we had been told 
otherwise, we should have pictured to ourselves Frederick as 
the most disagreeable of boys—possibly because his habits of 
thought and conduct were a standing reproach to our own. 
When he is not thinking he is prosing, and when he gets up 
on one of his author’s hobbies, he gallops it as pitilessly as 
most boys of his age do their ponies. He is presented as a noble 
specimen of the fruits of education by love. To our thinking, 
even at his comparatively mature years, nothing would do him so 
much good as a flogging, and the father who spared him the rod 
in his youth has very much to answer for. However, the mis- 
taken parents are the heaviest sufferers. Frederick feels as strongly 
as any follower of George Fox in the matter of titles, and on 
one occasion for seven mortal pages does he hold forth to his 
family on that subject without a check. He begins, “ Let us 
lend no countenance to the support of a falling house that 
would be better in ruins,” and continues in the same unaffected, 
natural tone. To these seven pages the author affixes a couple 
more filled with reflections of his own, although, as their strain is 
identical with all that precedes, it is hard to see why Frederick 
should not have been suffered to exhaust the subject he had 
started. There is not a shade of difference between the family 
oratory of the boy and the didactic utterances of the mature and 
profound philosopher who creates him. Frederick is beloved by 
the poor for his profound sympathy with them. This is the simple’ 
language he addresses to a frightened little foundling child of 
eight: —* Well, little one, what news from the deep? for you 
look like a little water-sprite from the dark wilderness of your 
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With opinions so advanced it is clear that our young acquaintance 
is likely to find his path in life a thorny one. At least, however, 
he can count confidently on the comprehension and sympathy‘of his 
family. His lovely sister is admired by a baronet who, it is 
rumoured, has offered to renounce his title in the event of her 
accepting him, “well knowing that would be her first condition.” 
His father has grave qualms of conscience as to the criminality of 
the commission he once held in the Volunteers, when Napoleon 
threatened his descent on our shores. He had “lived long enough 
to know that war meant blood, and that blood did not mean 
Christianity.” It might be a curious speculation how far the 
author would push his doctrine of passive resistance, or how he 
would forecast the future of his unlucky disciples in a half- 
regenerated world. However, Mr. Dean, Frederick’s father, 
seems to have been wild enough before he had done sowing 
his wild oats. We can recall few things more dramatic {than 
the scene in which he loses the Dreary Wood estate. He 
is dining with a neighbour, Sir Richard Rosweli, and sits 
down to a game at cards with his host. They begin play- 
ing for five-pound notes, go on to farms, and end with 
staking the property just named. They play in an apartment 
crowded with ladies, gentlemen, and servants. When her hus- 
band’s ready money runs out, Mrs. Dean pulls off her ring and 
throws it on the table. Their courteous entertainer covers the 
stake, swearing most horribly all the time. His bad cards carry 
all before them, and Mr. Dean’s excellent ones are “ outwitted,” as 
the author phrasesit. Finally, the attached menial who relates the 
story sees that the crafty baronet has set his guest before a looking- 
glass, and under the eyes of the assembled party, and through their 
bodies we may suppose, has been reading off the hands he holds. 
How all the help that the glass could give him enabled invariably 
bad cards to beat uniformly good ones, we are left to surmise. How- 
ever, the sharp domestic saw what no one else did, and snatched 
the cards from his master’s hands. “ Vile minion,” screamed Sir 
Richard in accents that must have brought down a transpontine 
theatre ; “Secure him,” shouted back the gentlemen who had 
been looking on, seeing or saying nothing ; “ Fire, murder,” shrieked 
the ladies. ‘Fire will not break out till that mirror falls in a 
thousand pieces,” prophesied the daring domestic solemnly. “The 
same moment the mirror fell in as many pieces as I had pro- 
mised”! It is to be remarked that Reuben Roll, the humble 
ferryman who narrates this episode, does so in language abso- 
lutely undistinguishable from that used by the author and the 
highly cultivated Frederick. Most novelists aim at identifying 
themselves with their several creations. This one, on the con- 
trary, strives with much success to identify all his creations with 
himself, and old Reuben talks about strokes of policy, of out- 
generalling, &c., as if he had been a Talleyrand or a Von Moltke. 

The whole story of the lost property is a mysterious one. Mr. 
Dean, although persuaded by his eyes, his servant, and a special 
miracle, that he had been swindled, sends a deed of transfer next 
morning to Sir Richard. The faithful servant takes upon him 
not to deliver it. Sir Richard never has the matter cleared 
up, nor does he trouble himself to all appearance about the 
delivery of the title-deeds. He takes possession of the estate 
so far as to let his deer stray on it. Independently of their 
wandering habits the animals must have had a rough time 
of it, inasmuch as he never dared to exercise rights of property, 
and all the poachers of the neighbourhood marked the manor 
for their own. Strange to say, however, and in spite of all 
this, the supply of pheasants in its covers is as unfailing as 
the oil in the widow’s cruse. Ultimately, by accidents nearly as 
miraculous as the shattering of the glass, Frederick recovers the 
missing deed and the property. A ragged boy who disappears 
early in the story headforemost down a coal-shaft comes to 
the surface again as a mighty engineer. He and Frederick and 
some “ princely merchants” lay their heads together and convert 
the lucky young man’s paw’ into an emporium for the com- 
merce of the whole world. The growth of Chicago is a joke 
to that of Mabeldean. Frederick names it in honour of his 
favourite sister. a the soil being fruitful, buildings 
grew spontaneous, as Mr. Tapley remarked of the American Eden. 
In the midst of it all towers a column raised to the memory of a 
beloved brother of the founder who had died young. In that 
blessed town the author’s views received free development. 
Whence he recruited the inhabitants we know not; whether the 
intelligent engineer had taken out a patent for educating them 
instantaneously by love we are not told. But although “no 
retinue of theology’s trained lackies ” attended Frederick when he 
laid the foundations of the new dispensation’s temple, yet “the 
city flourished and became a great mart, binding nations together 
in the bonds of common interest; disuniting none, because the 
religion there practised held only the tenets which no man could 


gainsay.” 


The Saturday Review. 
- peices . native depths.” He accompanies his father to the house of a 
country magnate who is interesting himself to obtain him a situa- oy 
tion. The one ae is that of travelling companion to a boy 
of his own age, Lord Littlesham. “I suppose,” he asks, “I should pa 
be expected to address Lord Littlesham by the title of My Lord eae 
during every conversation?” Mr. Bigbore, strangely enough, oa 
declares himself astounded at his dreaming of anything else. “ I 
think then, Sir,” responds Frederick, “that circumstance alone, ee, 
if my father approves my decision, would be fatal to mf desire to . 
accept the kindness you offerme. My a would not allow 
me to acknowledge any one as ‘noble’ until I became convinced Z 
of the nobility which I acknowledged.” 
| 
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We have endeavoured to give some faint conception of this mar- 
vellous effort of thought and art, and we might write volumes 
of comment on it in a similar strain. In seriousness, we honestly 
recommend it as an unparalleled piece of solemn fooling. If the 
author would only add a single paragraph to indicate that he 
had been laughing at us all the time, we should gladly condone 
his impertinence on the score of his success, 


BOURNE’S STORY OF OUR COLONIES.* 


T is rather difficult to place oneself in the appropriate attitude 
of mind for considering this little book. We do not precisely 
understand what was its original design. The history of the 
origin and growth of the English colonies cannot possibly be 
compressed into 400 pages of moderate size. The very brief 
notices which are bestowed upon each colony only enable the 
writer to hint at some of the most interesting topics. Thus, for 
example, after dealing with Jamaica, he devotes fifteen pages to 
an account of our West Indian possessions in general; the head- 
ings in the index being as follows :—* The Bermudas, the Bahamas, 
other West Indian Islands, British Guiana, Trinidad, Barbadoes, 
Jamaica, the Present Condition of our West Indian Colonies, the 
Causes of their Deterioration, and the Means of their Improvement.” 
A man who could give us the pith of all these matters within so 
limited a space would be a literary wonder. Mr. Fox Bourne, 
though not without merits, has certainly no claim to any such title. 
The most probable theory that we could have invented from our 
unassisted imagination would have been that Mr. Fox Bourne lad 
written an introductory notice for a series of pictorial illustra- 
tions of the English colonies, and had by some accident published 
the letterpress without the engravings. To do him justice the 
notices would have shown more elaborate information anda better 
style than we generally expect in such padding. We are not, 
however, left entirely to our own conjectures. There is a preface, 
to which we naturally turn for explanation. The first assertion is 
the unsatisfactory one that the title of the book, The Story of our 
Colonies, with Sketches of their present Condition, may perhaps 
sufficiently explain itself. Jor the reasons just given, it leaves 
us in considerable perplexity, and this is increased by the 
further observation that Mr. Fox Bourne does not pretend to give 
a complete account or even a comprehensive epitome of the history 
of the British possessions—a theme, as he truly says, “large 


enough for several volumes.” What, then, does he pretend to 
give? The answer must be inferred from the statement that his 


object will be attained if he succeeds in showing “ what were the 
virtues and vices, the designs and accidents, which led to the 
formation and development of our colonial empire; what are its 

resent value and prospective importance, and how these may be 
increased by proper cultivation of the emigration fields that are open 
to our over-crowded country.” If Mr. Fox Bourne had succeeded 
in showing all this, he would have given us the very cream of a 
large amount of historical philosophy. His 400 pages would 
include lessons for every man in the country, from the Colonial 
Secretary down to the pauper whose highest ambition it is to 
emigrate. And if it is impossible to bring within that compass all 
the facts upon which our conclusions must rest, still nothing could 
be easier than to express in it all the indisputable truths that have 
hitherto been discovered on the subject. The ripe experience of 
ell our wisest statesmen might probably embody itself in a few 
maxims which would be of very manageable dimensions, We 
cannot, however, say that Mr. Fox Bourne quite discharges the 
more ambitious part of his programme. His conclusions seem to 
be summed up in two propositions, both of which are indisputable, 
but neither very original. The first is, that we have a large trade 
with our colonies; and the second, that they contain a great 
quantity of waste land. ‘Those ave indeed pregnant facts, but 
we must proceed a little further before we can decide what is 
their bearing upon the problems of our colonial policy. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with saying that people who Lnow little 
about our colonies—and that description unluckily applies to a very 
large number of persons within this isand—may get themselves 

osted up sufficiently for after-dinner discussions by studying 
Mr. Fox Bourne’s pages. They will find out that Cape Breton is 
an island, will learn to distinguish between the various colonies 
in Australia, and will perhaps find a few statistical facts sticking 
here and there to their memories. 

As the question of colonial policy has been discussed of late 
with more interest than usual, our readers may wish to know 
what view Mr. l’ux Bourne’s book takes upon the subject. We 
can only reply that he remains for the most part at a sate distance 
from such exciting topics; and we shall in this place follow his 
example. ‘The chief impression, however, which is made upon 
one’s mind when running over such an account of our colonial 
history may be noticed, though we need not inquire to what con- 
sequences it should logically conduct us. We have, as is 
sufficiently well known, colonies in all of the world, inso- 
much that the sun is followed by that “unbroken strain of the 
military airs of England” which the American orator has made 
proverbial, It is very natural that we should be exceedingly proud 
of this fact, and should speak with some exultation of the imperial 
destinies of our race. And so far as the exultation is founded upon 
the energy displayed by our countrymen and cousins, it may bear 


* The Story of our Colonics, By R. H. Fox Bourne, London: Jas. Hogg 
& Son. 1869 


a close inspection. But it is certainly curious to observe how 
singularly blind our rulers have always been to the responsi- 
bilities imposed upon them of presiding over the infancy of great 
nations. We lost America chiefly because the statesmen of that 
period were unable to think of the “plantations” except as of 
farms planted out for the benefit of Lnglish trade. The colo- 
nists were simply factors sent out to collect logwood or tobacco, 
and to take English manufactures in return. The Navigation Acts 
formed an elaborate system for carrying out these ideas. When 
the Americans began to have a dim notion that they were fit 
for some more exulted destiny, they naturally came into conflict 
with the narrow theories of their rulers, with the consequences of 
which we are all aware. Whilst the l'rench were aiming at the 
formation of a great empire in the heart of America, the English 
Government were for the most part intent to look sharply after 
the colonial trade, and to do a little quiet jobbery by giving the 
best places under the Crown, as an English Governor remarked, to 
“broken members of Parliament of bad, if any, principles, pimps, 
valets de chambre, electionecring scoundrels, and even livery ser- 
vants.” It was not that we were intentionally tyrannical, but that 
we took a purely commercial view of the transaction, and, 
moreover, a totally wrong commercial view. Such as it was, 
| it led us to have a great opinion of the value of colonies, an 

i therefore to appropriate our neighbours’ possessions whenever we 
got a chance; but we have seldom done anything in the way of 
founding a colony; we have been content to leave that task to 
the energies of private individuals, and have only helped them 
by persecution and transportation—that is, either by making it 
very unpleasant for people of particular religious opinions to 
stay with us, or by more directly transferring to the rising State 
the most debased set of scoundrels that we could pick up at home. 
In former times we combined these operations. Seven or eight 
thousand Scotchmen, as Mr. lox Bourne reminds us, were sold in the 
West Indian plantations after the battle of Worcester; and amongst 
others, seventy persons, including divines, officers, and gentlemen, 
were sold in Barbadoes for 1,500 pounds of sugar apiece. These un- 
lucky persons were bought and sold, “ whipped at the whipping- 
post, and sleeping in styes worse than hogs in England.” Such 
were the gentle arts by which our colonies were founded and 
peopled. When we reflect on the modes by which the aborigines 
Sone generally been persuaded to make room for their betters, and 
on the system by which negroes were made to help in the growth 
of civilization, we must admit that there is an ugly side to the 
history. Mr. Fox Bourne quotes the figures which prove that 
before the abolition of the slave-trade the black population was 
only maintained in the West Indies by constant and large importa- 
tions; and he quotes some hideous stories from the Jamaica 
insurrection of 1760. One of the negroes punished lived for two 
hundred and ten hours, without any support, undera vertical sun, 
Yet, adds the clergyman who tells the story, “ they all behaved 
to the last moment with a degree of hardened insolence and brutal 
insensibility which drowned compassion and almost authorized 
their doom.” Another anecdote of this “ brutal insensibility ” on 
the same occasion tells how a negro, being burnt alive, got one of 
his arms loose after his legs had been destroyed, aud threw a brand 
from the fire in the face of the executioner. 

If we were to reckon up the cruelties by which our rule has 
been disgraced—not indeed that they were greater than the cruel- 
ties exercised by other civilized races—the injuries inflicted upon 
all weaker populations, and the total want of any broad or imperial 
views under which our colonies have grown up, we may find 
some cause for humiliation as well as for pride. The advocates 
of the great principle of doing nothing may indeed find in this 
spectacle one of their best arguments. We have had the negative 
virtue, they may say, of leaving our colonies to themselves in 
matters which did not concern our own interest. In days when 
the world had not been reduced to absurdly small dimensions 
by railways and steamboats, we avoided the one monstrous and 
unpardonable error of trying to govern people on the other side 
of the ocean; and that virtue has redeemed all our positive crimes. 
The opponents of the doctrine may, on the other hand, reply that 
our non-interference was indeed a good thing, because we were 
formerly so intensely stupid, selfish, and narrow-minded that we 
should certainly have done more harm than good; but that with 
wider and juster views we might draw closer our ties to the 
colonies with mutually beneficent results. This is not a question 
which we can discuss here; but such books as that before us 
certainly give more emphasis to the inquiry whether we are still 
in time to make our colonial empire more of a reality, and, if so, 
whether we are qualified to make it a source of general advan- 
tage. The importance of the task, and the petty way in which it 
has always been hitherto approached, are equally obvious, 


LARGE GAME OF THIBET.* 
N R. KINLOCH states in his preface, with commendable 
modesty, that he looks principally to the photographs for 
the success of his book; but we must not withhold from him 
the praise which is justly his due for having explained and illus- 
trated them by a brief, but well-told and unatlected, narrative of 


* Large Game Shooting in Thibet and the North-West. 


By Alexander 
A. A. Kinloch, (The Prince Consort’s Own) Rifle Brigade. 


Illustrated by 


Photographs taken by Arthur Lucas, of Wigmore Street. London: Harrison 
& Co, 1869. 
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, and have been all taken from heads shot by Mr. Kinloch ; 
and they are a striking contrast to the ordinary run of illustrations 
to sporting books, in which tigers and panthers are depicted 
making unheard-of leaps, or dying in impossible attitudes, and 
exhibiting an expanse of jaw and an array of fangs that would 
make them wholly unrecognisable by their fellows. Further- 
more, being all ane ya from the same distance, the rela- 
tive size of the horns is accurately shown; and as the majority 
of the animals described by Mr. Kinloch are little known to 
ordinary sportsmen, these truthful illustrations are additionally 
valuable. The highlands of Thibet, the mean elevation of which 
is 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, are the home of 
the most magnificent members of the ovine family, as well as 
of antelopes rarely met with elsewhere. Game of this kind 
may be shot at a height of 18,000 feet, so that moun- 
taineering and sport can be combined; and adepts at Alpine 
climbing will find all their skill taxed in the pursuit of the ibex 
or the markhoor. It may be worth the while of an enthusiastic 
sportsman to risk his life for the sake of one of these splendid 
animals, but we quite agree with Mr. Kinloch that to climb a | 
precipice simply because it is a precipice is a strange waste of | 
energy. On the charms of Himalayan scenery it is unnecessary 
to enlarge, and the occasional traveller experiences a sense of free- 
dom in those remote regions, which is not at present rudely dis- 
turbed by an invasion of Mr. Cook’s tourists. The climate 
of Thibet, though severe, is healthy; and with ordinary pre- 
cautions, no ill effects will follow from the heat of the sun and 
the extreme dryness of the wind. Mr. Kinloch wore in Thibet 
a knitted woollen helmet, with a mask covering his head and face, 
and having only two holes for his eyes, and by this means he saved 
himself from cracked lips and face. When dangerous ground has 
to be traversed, he recommends the Cashmere grass shoe, which is 
made of rice straw, twisted into rope, and plaited. With such a 
shoe it is possible to walk in safety on the most slippery rocks, 
and on hard ice and snow, and generally in places where English 
boots would be quite useless. ‘he special difficulties in the way 
of the sportsman are the extreme rarity of the air, which makes 
objects look much nearer than they really are, and the nature of | 
the ground, which renders the recovery of game a most arduous task. | 
Many of Mr. Kinloch’s failures—and he is equally honest about his 
misses as about his hits—must be attributed to errors in judging 
distance, which in such a country it is almost impossible to avoid; 


his personal experiences, The photographs are indeed wonderfully 
goo 


but we are inclined to set down some portion of his ill success to | * 


his frequent habit of using shells instead of solid bullets. Much 
was at one time anticipated from these shells, but experience has 
shown that they are often dangerous and nearly always inefli- | 
cacious. They have little penetrating ;power, and the result of | 
their explosion is that the flesh and tissues are extensively lace- 
rated, without a vital part being touched. The tenacity of life in 
wild animals is very great, and they will carry away any number 
of flesh wounds, while even if they ultimately die they are lost | 
to the hunter. A great deal of unnecessary torture is inflicted 
on the animal, and, in the case of large game, the pain of the 
wound makes them doubly dangerous. In tiger-shooting, in | 
particular, most disastrous accidents have happened from the use 
of shells, 

However, Mr. Kinloch had quite enough good fortune to recom- 
pense him for the lebour and privation he underwent, and we will 
mention a few of the less known animals, specimens of which he 
was enabled to secure. The Ovis Ammon, or nyan, is the king of - 
the sheep tribe, and is found in most parts of Thibet. The adult 
male stands from twelve hands to twelve hands and an inch at the — 
shoulder, and their horns grow to forty-eight inches or upwards in 
length, and twenty in circumference. Being extremely pugnacious, 
however, their horns are generally more or less broken, and it is a 
rare event to meet with a perfect pair. ‘The burrell (Ovis Nahura) 
has also very massive horns, more arched than those of the Ovis 
Ammon. He does not, however, stand so high as the latter. 
The oorial (Ovis me ge 4 has gracefully curved horns of thirty 
inches in length, tending when perfect to form acircle. The ibex 
(Capra Sibirica) is the king of the wild goats, and in grandeur of 
appearance and size of horn the Himalayan species is unsurpassed. 
‘The male ibex stands forty-four inches at the shoulder, and his 
horns, which are shaped like a scimitar, and curve back over the 
quarters, are from forty to fifty-two inches in length, and from ten 
to thirteen in circumference. ‘There are four varieties of the 
markhoor (Capra Megaceros), but the finest has extraordinarily 
large horns, that rise in a line with the forehead, branch out- 
wards, and rise again in a spiral, attaining a length of from forty — 
to fifty inches. Some specimens, however, are much longer, and 
Mr. Kinloch saw one pair, of which one measured sixty-three 
inches, and the other, which had been broken, fifty-seven inches. 
The habits of all these wild sheep and wild goats are very similar, 
and they are all hunted in pretty nearly the same way. Wary, 
and gifted with the keenest senses o° sight and hearing, the 
sportsman has to approach them on tk» most disadvantageous 
ground, “over steep inclines of short grass which the melting 
snow has left with all the blades flattened downwards,” “ amid 
pine-trees, whose needle-like spines strew the ground and render 
it more slippery and treacherous than ice,” and among rocks — 
and crags where a single false step is destruction. Only the 
oorial betakes himself to the lower parts of the hills, while on 
the other hand the ibex and the burrell retire in summer to 


after a toilsome stalk, when the long-desired opportunity presents 
itself, the nerves may be so por Ps by the severe exercise as to 
prevent that precision of aim which is indispensable. If you miss, 
your labour is all thrown away for that day, at any rate; if you 
only wound your game, in all roa np it will make for some 
safe retreat where you cannot follow it, or where you can onl 
follow it at imminent risk to your limbs; even if you wound it 
mortally, it will often instinctively roll in the agonies of death 
over some precipice, and the much-coveted horns will be dashed 
to pieces. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that in this kind of 
shooting, dogs would be of no use, and every sportsman must be 
his own retriever. Mr. Kinloch had his full share of all these 
disappointments, and his own declaration that two good male 
ibex ought to be a sufficient reward for 2 month of labour, 
will show that large bags neither are, nor are expected to be, 
the order of the day. The bracing quality of the air, the 
magnificence of the scenery, and the wild rugged aspect of the 
mountains, are, to a good walker, inducements to persevere, 
however little actual shooting may be obtained. One of the 
finest ibex that fell to Mr. Kinloch’s rifle—a photograph of his 
head will be found at p. 32—fell down a sheer precipice of 
three hundred feet after receiving his death-wound, and had 
he rolled a yard further would have been swept away by a 
mountain torrent. A graphic, though somewhat cruel, incident of 
burrell shooting may be quoted to show the difliculties in the wa) 
of getting at this sort of game. Mr. Kinloch was stalking a flock 
of thirty burrell, and had rather hastily fired a snap shot, which 
had little effect except to disperse them :— 


Another lot, headed by a very black old male, which had heard the shots, but 
were not much disturbed, were coming up the cliff a little further back; as 
they seemed inclined to come in my direction, lay down to watch them. They 
were coming straight towards me, when the cunning old black fellow, who 
was now last, suddenly turned back. I was so savage with him for this, 
that I fired all four barrels at him, although he was fully two hundred yards 
off; one of the shots broke his foreleg, and he went up to the flat above the 
cliff, crossed a corner of it, and went down the cliff again. These cliffs 
rose nearly perpendicularly, and on looking over I could see the stream 
running hundreds of feet below me; narrow ledges traversed the face of 
this awful precipice in various directions, and here and there were jutting 
rocks affording barely standing-room to the most sure-footed animals. Along 
one of the ledges the wounded burrell ,had gone. . » Iwas about to 
put the poor brute out of his pain, when he turned round, and by a 
desperate scramble reached a small cave, into which he went, only showing 
his head occasionally. I was about a hundred yards off, and fired four shots 
at his head when it appeared; after the fourth shot it appeared no more. 
he men accompanied me with ropes, and proceeded to attempt the 
recovery of the burrell. Walking along a narrow ledge, from which the 
loose stones rattled down to the river at every step, they reached a spot 
immediately above the cave. Sitting down on the ledge, and digging their 
heels into the shale, they let one of their number down the perpendicular 
rock to the mouth of the cave, a distance of about fifteen feet. He reached 
the cave in safety, and announced that the burrell was lying dead. 


There is something comic as well as tragic about the poor 


_broken-legged burrell gravely presenting his head four separate 


times as a target to his merciless pursuer, and after the fourth 
shot withdrawing it for ever. But the anecdote illustrates the 


| marvellous ability of these animals to scale precipices apparently 


impassable. It would have seemed that, to support such a weight 


_ of horns, the slightest overbalance of which must make the animal 
' lose his footing, four feet were scarcely sufficient; but here was a 


burrell travelling along on three legs quite unconcernedly, and 
well nigh making good his escape. 1 is painful, indeed, to think 
how many of these fine animals did escape with their lives from 
at Kinloch’s rifle, but only to linger on in agony with broken 
limbs. 

The sportsman in Thibet is not limited to the chase of wild 
sheep or ibex. There are some rare varieties of deer and antelopes, 
among which may be mentioned the Thibetan antelope (Kemas 
Hodysonii) and the Thibetan ravine deer (Piocapra Picticaudata). 
The Thibetan antelope is found at as great an elevation as 
18,000 feet; the male has singularly handsome horns, which, 
when seen in profile, appear like a single hom. This has 
probably given rise to the belief in the existence of a unicorn 
antelope, which is still persistently held by the Tartars in the 
remote parts of Thibet. There are also bears in abundance, both 
black and white, and in the lower part of the hills pig-sticking, the 
sport par excellence of Anglo-Indians, may be enjoyed to per- 
fection. Mr. Kinloch is indeed an enthusiastic rider to pig, for 
after narrating how on one occasion he was unhorsed, and almost 
cut to ribbons by an angry boar, receiving two wounds in the 
head, one in the foot, and forty-seven pretty equally distributed 
between head and feet, he winds up with the philosophic con- 
clusion that in future it will be advisable for him to carry a large 
knife when out pig-sticking. This is the true Anglo-Saxon con- 
tempt for danger, which is so marvellous to Asiatics, and exer- 


_cises so potenta spell over them. As the fox-hunter, lying in a 


ditch with a broken collar-bone, only troubles to think how 
long it will be before he is in the saddle again, and how different] 
he will then ride at that big fence that brought him to grief, 
so the pig-sticker, while his wounds are being sewed up—an 
operation that in Mr. Kinloch’s case occupied four hours—resolves 
at with an improved couteau de chasse he will have his re- 
venge next time on his old enemy. And it requires some reso- 
lution to lie flat on your face (the only way of protecting 
your stomach) and sham death, while an old boar keeps on rip- 
ping up your flesh with his razor-like tusks; particularly as 
the old boar is remarkably fond of this sort of amusement, and is 


mountain fastnesses that are quite inaccessible to man, Then, | as solicitous about the edge of his tusk being kept in perfect work- 
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ing order as a_young dragoon is about the curl of his moustache. 
But a will an p Se rat not endure in the search after 
sport 

PWe conclude with one piece of advice to any travellers intend- 
ing to visit Thibet. Have your teeth well looked to before you 
start. The dry, piercing wind in those elevated regions will search 
out the slightest crack or cranny, and the misery you will suffer 
will be aggravated tenfold if you trust yourself to the tender 
mercies of a Tartar dentist. 


LEEDS CASTLE, KENT.* 


HETHER ornot Mr. Wykeham Martin is to be congratulated 

on possessing, in Leeds Castle, an ancient mansion of great 
historical and antiquarian interest, may be doubted by those who 
would prefer, under any circumstances, to inhabit a modern house, 
built on a hill, and without a moat, more than seventeen feet deep 
of water and mud, surrounding it. But it_is beyond dispute that 
Leeds Castle is well off in having for its castellan so accomplished 
and appreciative an owner as its present historian. The handsome 
volume before us has been evidently a labour of love to its author. 
Illustrated not only by interminable pedigrees, and countless 
extracts from Liberate rolls and deeds and grants and charters, 
but by exquisite photographs of the building in its present con- 
dition, the book is quite as acceptable to the architectural student 
and the lover of the picturesque as it is to the most crabbed 
antiquary of the older school. We wish we could give an un- 
conditional commendation of the letterpress. This is impossible. 
As in most of such archeological compilations, the matter has 
accumulated beyond the powers of the writer to digest or assimi- 
late it. Accordingly, rather than rewrite the whole volume, 
which would have been the best course by far, Mr. Wykeham 
Martin seems to have printed his commonplace books pretty 
much as they grew up while he was making collections for his 
work. Hence a very confused arrangement, and countless repe- 
titions. Moreover, there is no index either of names or subjects. 
It is much to be regretted that the text was not entrusted to 
some practised writer before it was committed to the press. 

The author's plan is first to describe the building, and then to 
give its history. It would have been far better, and infinitely 
more amusing to the reader, to have worked the two parts into a 
continuous narrative. As it is, the description of the building 
is almost tedious in spite of the photographic illustrations ; 
while, in the latter half of the book, one misses that parti- 
cularity of topographical detail, and that accurate conception 
of the scene of each event, which gives a new vitality to his- 
torical monographs. Leeds Castle, being an inhabited house in 
private occupation, is less known than it ought to be. It is 
a fortified mansion, standing on two islands, surrounded by a 
moat, which is large enough to be called a lake. This water 
(which is fifteen acres in extent) seems to have been made artifi- 
cially by damming up the little river Len. It is called Stagnum 
in the ancient descriptions of the place. The castle is situated 
about five miles south-east from Maidstone. Tradition says that a 
fortress has existed on this site ever since the time of Ethelbert IL, 
King of Kent, in the ninth century; whose chief counsellor, 
one Led, Ledan, cr Ledian, is supposed to have built it, and to 
have given to it his own name. ‘To our own mind the suggestion 
of the author of Murray’s Handbook of Kent is a rather more 
probable one—namely, that the castle took its name from the 
“‘slades,” as the cleared open spaces in the woods of the Kentish 
Weald were called. For, in Domesday, the name of the place 
appears under the form “Esledes.” ‘lhe question must remain 
an open one. In its first condition the fortress was doubtless 
a conical mound, surmounted by a foss, and protected by a 
wooden stockade. 


It was laid waste by the Danes, but pro- | 


bably soon restored and re-inhabited; for it seems to have be- | 


longed to Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, at the time of the Domesday 
survey. Very soon afterwards it was given by the Crown 
to Hamon de Crevecceur, one of the eight knights who were 


mained till the time of Henry HI., when, by a compulsory ex- . 


change, as a penalty for its owner having fought on the side of 
the Barons at the battle of Lewes, it passed into the hands of 
Roger de Leyburn. From the Leyburns the castle came into 
the possession of Edward I. We are reminded that the heart of 
this Roger de Leyburn, which was sent home embalmed from the 
Holy Land, was very recently found in a niche in Leybourn 
Church. Mr. Wykeham Martin points out, with pardonable pride, 
that his own father was a lineal descendant of Idonea de Say, 
who was daughter of William de Leyburn; and that, after a 
lapse of 550 years, Leeds Castle returned in his person to the 
family of its former possessors. 

From the time of Edward I. to that of Edward VI. Leeds 


Castle was a royal residence. The former, in 1280, almost entirely 


rebuilt the structure. Certain parts of the existing buildings 
may be older than his time, but to him are due the most interesting 
portions. He settled the castle and manor on his Queen, Eleanor; 
and until her death, in 1290, many royal visits to the place are re- 
corded. Mr. Wykeham Martin’s “ restoration” (so to say) of the 
Edwardian fortress is the most interesting pais of his book. It is 
easy to make out the outer and the inner barbican (a very strong 


* The History and oa of Leeds Castle, Kent. By Charles 
Wykeham Martin, Esq., M.P., F.S.A. Westminster: Nichols & Son. 1869. 


ene in the time of Charles II., while it was occupied by some 


any high architectural merit in what has been preserved of 
Edward I.’s work in Leeds Castle. The chapel, however, which has 
long been used for dwelling-rooms, but which is about to be restored 
to its proper use, is an exception. Here a window remains with 
that peculiar and very elegant tracery which occurs in Canterbury 
Cathedral, and is only found in Kent. And there is a specimen of 
that inexplicable puzzle, the “ low side-window.” Mr. Wykeham 
Martin argues that the use of this window in this particular in- 
stance could not be for giving the holy communion to lepers (as 
one hypothesis explains it), inasmuch as it looks out on the moat, 
where no lepers could have found standing-ground. But he has 
not told us whether some temporary structure overhanging the moat 
may not have been added to the chapel as a kind of excrescence in 
this place. The photograph seems to us to give probable indications 
that this little window was never finished as an external one, and 
that it may have looked into an added chamber. But of this we 
cannot speak with certainty. Perhaps the most probable explana- 
tion of these “low side-windows ” is, that they opened into the 
church from the cells of those recluses or anchorites of whom we 
hear so often in medieval records. Now it seems that there 
actually was a building called “ Ancressehous,” or else “ Anker- 
hous,” in Leeds Castle, which no one has ever been able to iden- 
tify. Mr. Wykeham Martin’s remarks upon it are as follow :— 

A building called “ Ancressehous ” and also “ Ankerhous” is mentioned in 
the same year (1440). This has been the occasion of some discussion and 
doubt. It was at one time thought that a “ Hermitage ” or * Anchorites’ 
House ” was intended ; but, on consulting Ducange, I am inclined to think 
that it was merely the place where empty ankers or casks were stowed away. 
I find a “ Reclusorium” mentioned in the Liberate rolls of Henry III., 34th 
year, at the castle of Bristol, when orders are given to make in it an altar 
to St. Edward, and over it a chamber for clerks. Hence the “ Ankerhous ” 
may have served either purpose. 


Surely this last citation points to a directly opposite conclusion. 
For our own part we have no doubt that the “reclusorium ” at 
Leeds Castle, called Anker-house, or Ancresse-house, according to 
the sex of its occupant at any particular time, was a hermitage, 
wherein some poor creature was supported by the alms of the 
inmates of the mansion. The anker-house of the fifteenth century 
was in fact the progenitor of the bede-house or almshouse of a 
later date and a more civilized age. Such an anker-house, if it 
existed at Leeds Castle, must have been in close contiguity to the 
chapel; and we think it highly probable that it overhung the 
moat, and opened into the chapel by the “ low side-window” 
which remains. 

Another very remarkable, if not a unique, architectural feature 
in the castle is a swimming-bath built by Edward I. in 1291-2. 
The Expense rolls of the executors of Queen Eleanor, published 
by Mr. Beriah Botfield, give the exact cost of the lead, and 
Reigate stone, and pavement (made by Thomas of Lamberhurst), 
for the “balnea Domini Regis apud Ledes.” Mr. Wykeham 
Martin throws out the suggestion that the King may have acquired 
a taste for bathing while he was in the Ioly Soa. This bath is 
now used as a boat-house. 

Incidentally this volume gives many interesting particulars of 
medieval domestic life and customs. It seems, for example, that 
whenever guests of distinction arrived, the whitewashers —(dealba- 
tores, which was shortened into daubatores)—set to work to whiten 
the exterior. ‘The immense extent of cellarage in old mansions is 
explained by the necessity of storing salted provisions for a half- 


appointed to guard the Castle of Doyer. In this family it re- Year's consumption, where it was difficult to keep live-stock 


through the winter. For instance, Lady Juliana de Leyburn, 
dying early in November in the year 1367, left on her manor of 
Preston no less than 30 salted oxen, 2 boars, 200 hogs, 280 sheep, 
and 16 bucks, besides salt fish estimated at 32/., which is equal in 
value to all the hogs put together. In fact, multiplying the total 
value of her provisions by 15, to reduce it to our present value 
of money, the total is little less than 2,o00/. It is not a little 
remarkable that our author has found documents which prove that, 
long before 1367, spring-water was brought to the castle by a 
leaden pipe from a distance of a third of a mile. He finds also 
that wine was made in the castle in the thirteenth century ; 
indeed, the kitchen-garden on the larger island is called the vine- 
yard to this day. 

We have not space to fullow Mr. Wykeham Martin in his 
account of a siege sustained by Leeds Castle in 1321, when Queen 
Isabella was refused admittance. There are many facts of great 
interest in the Castle’s history. Froissart visited it in 1395. In 
1413 Archbishop Arundel summoned Sir John Oldcastle to the 
“ oreater chapel of Leeds Castle” ona charge of heresy. In 1419 
Joan of Navarre, Henry V.’s stepmother, was imprisoned here for 
atime. Finally, after large repairs in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
Leeds Castle passed out of royal hands in 1 ; 55, when Edward VI. 
granted it to Sir Anthony St. Leger. From him, by sale or 


descent, it passed to the families of Smith, and Colepepper, and 
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| téte du pont at the head of the moat), the ground plan of the prin- 
| cipal fortress on the larger island, and the “old castle” on the 
| smaller island. The latter, which was called in medizeval times the 
| 66 a has lost most of its old features by a fire which 7 
| Evelyn. We need scarcely say that our author, in working out 
this part of his subject, has made great use of M. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
admirable work on medieval military architecture, and still more 
of Mr. Clark’s extraordinary skill and acumen in explaining the 
ruins and remains of ancient castles. There does not seem to be 
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Fairfax, and lastly, Martin. We hope it may long remain in its 

sent hands; and that no future owner of Leeds Castle will 
ever undo the loyal and judicious work of restoration which its 
present historian has accomplished and described, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A= having taken us step by step through the various 
great divisions of the animal kingdom, M. Figuier appro- 
riately finishes with Man.* At the time when the good Abbé 

luche composed his Tableau de la Nature, a volume like the one 
now before us would have been impossible, and, as our author 
says, forty years ago the Art de vérifier les Dates was still con- 
sidered as the authority about the antiquity of the human race. 
This, however, as well as many other things, is now totally 
altered, and, armed with the flint implements discovered in 
England, in Germany, and in France, our modern savants have 
demolished the theories beyond which the philosophers of days 
gone by either could not or dared not venture. The new volume 
of M. Figuier deserves notice, not only because it is a good 
résumé of an important and difficult subject, but also because 
it is the first attempt that has been made to gather up, 
classify, and group together the immense number of facts scat- 
tered throughout a whole library of memoirs on problems of 
geology, paleontology, archeology, and ethnology. M. Figuier 
says in his preface that his object has been twofold. First, he 
aims at placing before us the leading data which exist respecting 
the manners and customs of our race during prehistoric times ; 
secondly, he purposes to refute the ideas of those writers who trace 
our origin back to apes. The volume is profusely illustrated with 
woodcuts, and concludes very successfully a series of works which 
a few needful corrections might render highly valuable. 

That excellent periodical, Le Tour du monde, shows no sign of 
flagging, and its accomplished editor, M. Charton, still manages to 
command the services of the best writers and artists. Spain, 
Rome, Japan, Southern India, Abyssinia, and North America 
have furnished the materials for the present half-yearly volume, 
which will be found equally interesting from the artistic, the 
scientific, and the historical point of view. Many of the narra- 
tives originally composed for the Tow du monde appear subse- 
, es in a separate form ; thus, M. Aimé Humbert’s Voyage au 

‘apont, published in two quarto volumes, may be looked upon as 
one of the most gorgeous Christmas presents which our neighbours 
have lately issued. M. Raynal’s Naufragés des iles Auckland § is still 
more remarkable, for it contains the real adventures of a young man 
who, carried away by the love of adventure, found himself in a 
position nearly similar to thatof Alexander Selkirk, and spent twenty 
months with a few companions on a desert island. Readers who 
are anxious to know what can be accomplished by perseverance 
and an indomitable will under the most adverse circumstances, 
should peruse this work. M. Raynal’s narrative, copiously illus- 
trated with woodcuts, is followed } an account of the shipwreck 
of the Invercauld, and by a translation of an article in the Sydney 
Herald on the loss of the American ship the General Grant. 

M. de Cormenin is perhaps the best pamphlet-writer that 
France has had since the death of Paul-Louis Courrier.|| Under 
the reign of Louis-Philippe he played an important part as a 
member of the Opposition, and many persons will remember the 
avidity with which the public used to read those little brochures 
signed by “ Timon,” and yet in no wise sayouring of misanthropy. 
Their publication was looked forward to almost as a political 
event, for they often told considerably on the ballot-box, and 
would decide either the adoption or the rejection of a Bill. One 
might suppose that the Livre des Orateurs, a new edition of 
which is now before us, was above the sphere of pamphlet lite- 
rature; but such is not the case. Although a little more serious 
in tone than M. de Cormenin’s usual productions, it is really a 
polemical work; even the general considerations which introduce 
it are more remarkable for wit than for dignity, and the por- 
traits of the various characters hung up in M. de Cormenin’s 
gallery exhibit the sans fagon talent of Gavarni or Dantan rather 
than the dignity of Mignard. The Livre des Oratewrs must be 
consulted by all persons who would know something about the 
last few years of the Restoration and the reign of Louis-Philippe ; 
but it must always be remembered that the author is a Radical, 
and his views need to be qualified by statements taken, so to say, 
from the other side of the House. ‘The present edition has been 
revised and considerably augmented. 

M., Paschal Grousset’s account of the Brumaire coup d'état 4 is 
one of a class of books which we have often had to notice lately, 
and which are all open to the same objection—extreme partisan- 
ship. A few years ago it would have seemed absurd to predict 
that a time was coming when a writer must apologize for saying a 
good word on behalf of Napoleon L, and yet that time has come. 
If we were speaking of any other country than France, we might 
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perhaps be disposed to say that the sudden feeling of repulsion 
with which the mere name of Bonaparte is mentioned arises from 
an abstract love of freedom; but when we see what the his- 
tory of our neighbours has been for the last fifty years, how 
one form of government after another has endeavoured to 
establish itself, and against what odds it has for a short period 
obtained a footing, we cannot but fear that the love of oppo- 
sition, the esprit frondeur, is more concerned with the pre- 
sent anti-Bonapartist temper than a passion for liberty. M. 
Grousset’s work scarcely deserves notice, but it is curious 
to observe how far party spirit will go. In the present 
instance it leads an author to extol even the Directoire, and to 
believe that by giving the names of the Bonapartes in an Italian 
form he is thereby destroying’ their popularity. The necessary 
condition of every school of thought is that around its great 
i are clustered a number of obscure satellites, ridi- 
culous in their exaggeration of their leaders’ views. Thus, fifty 
years ago, M. de Bonald and Count de Maistre were aped by 
M. de Marchangy and M. de Broé. M. Grousset, we are sorry to 
oy, is in like manner the caricature of M. Lanfrey. 

hese remarks also apply to M. Mario Prott’s volume.* It is 
too heavy as a pamphlet, and as an historical work its merits are 
of the very lowest order. No unprejudiced person will ever be 
converted by it to the cause of Republicanism. 

French readers have until very lately been deluding themselves 
with the belief that they knowsomething accurate aboutthe literature 
of other nations, And yet, when we see what resources they had at 
their disposal, we must come to the conclusion that their imagined 
knowledge was little better than absolute ignorance. Letourneur, 
for instance, guided them to an acquaintance with Shakspeare, and 
what they knew about Lessing (we are speaking of course of 
those who could not read German) amounted to a few extracts 
translated by Cacault.t The version of the Dramaturgie now pre- 
sented to the public is correct at all events, and nearly complete. 
We say nearly, because a few passages comparatively uninteresting 
to French readers have been omitted, and the translators have toa 
certain extent altered the form of the original work. Such as the 
present volume is, it can safely be recommended as a valuable 
Ces to the Chefs-q’euvre des thédtres étrangers, published by 

. Didier. 

The list of celebrated persons who flourished during the grand 
siecle, as the reign of Louis XIV. is still called, contains several 
names well known two hundred years ago, but almost forgotten 
now. Pascal, Corneille, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Madame de Sévigné, 
and many others have left behind them a reputation which has 
lost nothing of its original lustre; at the same time we should not 
forget that, amongst their contemporaries, Saint Evremont, the 
Countess de Maure, and Madame de Seblé were almost equally 
celebrated, and seemed quite as likely to go down to posterity. 
M. Victor Cousin, during the last twenty years of his life, did his 
best to bring into notice a few characters whose merits had lo 
been ignored; and now M. Pierre Clément steps forward to plea 
in favour of the younger sister of Madame de Montespan— 
Gabrielle de Rochechouart, Abbess of Fontevrault.{ A friend of 
Madame de Sablé and Madame de La Fayette, intimate with 
Huet, Segrais, and Racine, this lady would certainly have obtained 
a high reputation as a writer had she allowed her natural gifts to 
display themselves. It appears doubtful whether the transla- 
tion from Plato which is generally ascribed to her was really the 
production of her pen, but the evidence of history is conclusive 
as to her literary tastes, and Saint-Simon, in most cases so chary 
of his praise, speaks very distinctly on this point. M. Clément has 
therefore done a good service to literature in writing the biography 
of the Abbess of Fontevrault, and in collecting all that remains 
of her correspondence. The scandalous protection of Madame de 
Montespan brought her sister tu the high post she occupied in 
the Gallican Church; but it is only just to say that Gabrielle de 
Rochechouart discharged her arduous duties with the utmost con- 
scientiousness, and that she showed herself equal to every 
sa. ge: Her sermons were admired even by the critical 
hearers who had listened to Bossuet and Bourdaloue, her letters 
are models of epistolary style, and the law-papers which she was 
occasionally obliged to draw up for the defence of the privileges of 
Fontevrault have often been quoted as masterpieces of their kind. 
M. Pierre Clément, so familiar with the history of the seventeenth 
century, has surpassed himself in the publication of the present 
volume, which is edited with all the care and conscientiousness 
characteristic of his works. The correspondence here printed 
amounts to eighty-eight letters, and the appendix contains a 
number of interesting documents connected either with the abbess 
or with Fontevrault. 

Charlotte de la Trémoilie, Countess of Derby§, was one of the 
most remarkable characters of an epoch in which the heroic class 
of virtues shone with unusual splendour. It is difficult to under- 
stand why Sir Walter Scott, in his Peveril of the Peak, should 
have so completely distorted the figure of this lady as to represent 
her as a Roman Catholic, and a kind of stage-queen, bent upon 
nothing except the care of preserving untouched all the prero- 
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gatives of her high rank. In order to study thoroughly the 
character and life of the Countess of Derby it was necessary to 
examine her correspondence, and to watch her, so to speak, in 
those unguarded moments when she held familiar intercourse with 
her friends. Already, in the Bulletin de la Société de U Histoire du 
Protestantisme francais, M. Gustave Masson had given, some years 
ago, a slight sketch of that interesting portrait from the letters 
communicated to him by M. P. Marchegay. Madame de Witt 
now gives us on the same subject a volume compiled from the 
correspondence above mentioned, and from the various printed 
volumes which supply details respecting the house of Stanley. 
We regret that a few of Charlotte de la Trémoille’s letters have 
not been added to the book; such a selection would have formed 
a highly interesting appendix. 

Since the publication of M. de Tocqueville’s Démocratie works 
on the history and institutions of the United States have been 
published in France in constantly increasing numbers, and the 
volume now given to the world by M. Jonveaux * is only the last 
instalment of a very long catalogue. It is introduced by a preface 
for which we are indebted to M. Ed. Laboulaye, a writer who has 
done more perhaps than any one else to make his countrymen 
acquainted with the development and the mechanism of North 
American institutions, He undertakes to show how education 
liberally applied and carried out to its fullest extent has enabled 
a large, bustling, and energetic community to govern itself 
without the interference of those bodies of armed police which 
constitute one of the chief characteristics of European States; he 
shows, moreover, that in a free country religion and liberty stand 
towards one another in the position, not of antagonists, but of 
friends, and that the latter finds in the former its surest guarantee. 
It is unnecessary to point out here the qualifications and abate- 
—_ with which all general statements of this kind require to be 

en. 

Madame Olympe Audouard’s Far Westt is also devoted to an 
account of America, but the writer does not share the enthusiasm 
of MM. Laboulaye and Jonveaux for Transatlantic manners and 
institutions. She thinks that the American people would lose 
nothing of their good qualities by combining with them a small 
amount of artistic taste, and she recommends persons who wish to 
visit North America not to prepare themselves for their trip by 
reading works such as the one we have just been noticing. The 
political constitution of the United States may be, theoretically, 
the best that has ever been devised, but its results are not always 
satisfactory, and the blindest admirer of Republican institutions 
cannot detect a Washington or an Adams in the political stars 
which now shine on the other side of the Atlantic. 

M. Louis Viardot had already contributed to Messrs. Hachette’s 
Bibliotheque des Merveilles a very interesting volume on painting. 
Sculpture forms the subject of his present monograph.[ If we 
consider the several subdivisions of the fine arts, we find that 

inting is the one which developed itself the last of all in chrono- 
ogical order; and although sculpture was of an earlier date, yet 
the priority must be assigned to architecture, which was the 
result of man’s wants, and which originated in the necessity 
of providing against the inclemency of the weather. M. Viardot 
develops this thought in the first chapter of his volume; he then 
describes the rude beginnings of the art of sculpture, and traces 
its progress from the monuments of Egyptian civilization to the 
chefs-d ceuvre of Pradier, Canova, and Flaxman. Sixty-two wood- 
cuts representing well-known statues illustrate the work. 

M.Tissandier, in a very well-written and substantial little books, 
initiates us into the mysteries connected with the working of coal- 
mines. After having explained the immediate results of that great 
branch of industry, he launches forth into a number of collateral 
subjects, such as the manufacture of benzine, of colouring su!)- 
stances, of petroleum, &c. If the benefits conferred by coal in 
various ways are so immense, what will become of the world when 
all the coal-mines are exhausted? M. Tissandier tells us from 
the best authorities that in two centuries more the supply, as 
far as England is concerned, must come to anend. The prospect is 
certainly far from being a cheerful one, and it is satisfactory there- 
fore to remember that the best authorities are by no means 
unanimous on the subject. 

The Zend language || is one of the most important in the 
whole range of Eastern idioms, on account of its connexion with 
Persian on the one hand, and with the particular language of 
the Vedic Scriptures on the other. It deserves, accordingly, 
the attention of all philological students, and has been, indeed, 
thoroughly discussed by Spiegel, Dr. Haug, Justi, Kuhn, and 
Schleicher. The researches of Anquetil-Duperron so severely 
(too severely) criticized by Sir William Jones were the earliest 
efforts in that branch of Oriental literature, and the late Eugéne 
Burnouf’s commentary on the Yagna did much towards en- 
couraging and stimulating Zend studies. M. Hovelacque now 
makes further progress in the same direction, and his Grammuire 
de la Langue zende is a work which will, we hope, be extensively 
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read. The Iranian group of languages which has so much affinity 
with Sanscrit consists of two principal branches—the Persian and 
the Bactrian; the former being known to us only through the 
medium of the cuneiform inscriptions, and the latter existing 
in books which have been explained, translated, and com- 
mented on. The Bactrian language subdivides itself into the 
common Zend and the dialect of the Gathis, both to be 
found in the Zendavesta, although the second was more usually 
spoken in the hilly districts of Persia. It is Zend properly 
so-called which forms the subject of M. Hovelacque’s grammar, 
a volume composed with great clearness and method, and 
which deserves to hold an important place amongst the numerous 
philological works published during the last few years. 

Ancient history has in our day been entirely rewritten. The 
discoveries made in Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia, the more accu- 
rate knowledge we now possess of the early times of Greece and 
of Rome, and the progress accomplished in the study of Aryan 
lore have rendered quite valueless the old historical treatises and 
manuals which used to be current twenty years ago. Count de 
Gobineau’s share in this literary reformation is very considerable. 
Having long resided in the Nast, and particularly at Teheran, he 
has been able to study the civilizatie. of Central Asia, and his 
previous volume on the religious systems of modern Persia showed 
that he was completely master of his subject. He now gives us 
two large octavos treating of the history of Persia from the earliest 
period down to the age of the Sassanides.* They are based upon 
the latest discoveries, and embody all the leading results pcerse by 
archeologists, grammarians, and critics. On the subject of Cyrus, 
for instance, Count de Gobineau examines the statements given by 
Herodotus and Ctesias—statements which have hitherto formed 
almost exclusively the materials upon which modern historians 
constructed their narratives; but he discusses likewise the evidence 
supplied in the Shah-Nameh, and especially the Kush-Nameh, a 
work so rare that even in Persia it is almost entirely unknown. 
This chapter is one of the most interesting in the whole book. 
Another event of the highest importance, and which atlected very 
seriously the destinies of Persia,is the religious reformation brought 
about by Zoroaster, and encouraged by Darius. Count de Gobineau 
has devoted the introductory pages of his second volume to the 
curious subject of the Zoroastrian religion, and he has shown how 
even Hellenism was aifected by the theological views of the 
Persian magi. The work is really a masterly production, and the 
only fault we have to find with it is that the references to 
authorities and the illustrative quotations are too sparingly 
given. 

M. Bungener has added another volumet to the innumerable 
treatises published @ propos of the Council ; it is not strictly speak- 
ing a controversial book, but a mere attempt to explain what are 
the real designs of Ultramontanism, and what are its chances of 
success. We can imagine a fervent Catholic, on the eve of the 
present gathering at Rome, putting to himself the following ques- 
tions :—How far has the Church, since the Council of Trent, 
retained or lost its hold upon the laity? What errors has it dis- 
sipated, what truths has it established and confirmed? What, 
finally, is its position amidst the society of the nineteenth century ? 
M. Bungener takes up these questions successively, and answers 
them from the Protestant point of view with calmness and 
moderation. 


Amongst the serials which claim our notice we may mention 
the twenty-third Livraison of M. Littré’s great French dictionary.t 
‘This important publication is steadily proceeding, the letter R has 
been grappled with, and therefore we may almost say that land is 
10 sivht. 

M. Guy de Charnacé is issuing in instalments light biographical 
sketches of the popular operatic celebrities of the day. § A week or 
two ago the brilliant career of Giulia Grisi would have supplied the 
materials for one of these elegant brochures, but we suppose that 
the Ltoiies du Chant ave not destined to include stars which have 
sunk below the horizon. ‘The portraits, the autographs, and 
the beauty of the paper and of the printing, considerably enhance 
the value and attractiveness of M. de Charnacé’s publication. 


M. Michel Masson’s Les Gardiennes||, and Madame Nanine Guil- 
lon’s Projets de jeunes filles §], ave two volumes forming a decided 
contrast to the usualstyle of French novels. Moral, and yet amusing, 
they will be read perhaps by many persons whom M, Rondelet’s 
Danger de plaire** would probably frighten @ priori as being, 
according to all appearance, didantic and prosy; so true it is that 
a sensational title helps the success of a book. The Countess Dash 
knows this, and her last two works of fiction have titles startling 
enough ff to attract readers who are in quest of adventures of a 
scabreuv character. Let us say at once that the tales themselves 
are comparatively harmless. 
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* Le danger de plaire. Par A. Rondelet. Paris : Didier. 


+t La Nuit des Noces, La Vie chaste et la Vie impure. Par la comtesse 
VY 


Dash. Paris: Lé 


January 1, 1870.] 
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The collection of poems published by M. Autran * includes imi- 
tations of the Book of Proverbs, and a certain number of short 
pieces in which the author describes with much beauty and 
vigour his impressions of men and things. M. Théodore de 
Banville’s Nouvelles Odes funambulesques + would seem to be the 
work of a madman for whom the laws of poetry and decency have 
no meaning. 


* Paroles de Salomon. Par Joseph Autran, de l’Académie francaise. 
Paris: Lévy. 

t+ Nouvelles Odes funambulesques. Par Théodore de Banville. Paris: 
Lemone. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The SatuRDAY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SatourDay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, tr time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SarcrpAy RrvIEw may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding the Half-yearly Volume, just completed, 
may be had at the Office, price 2s. each, Also, Reading Cases, 
price 2s, 6d. each, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No, 740, JANUARY 1, 1870: 


Political Prospects. 
The Ollivier Ministry. The Fenian Manifesto. 
‘The New Alabama Correspondence. Austria. The Indian Financial Service. 
Mr. Lowe and the Tax-payer. Sir Henry Storks’s Warrant. 
Boxing-Day and Boxing-Night. 


Fresh Starts. | The Contagious Diseases Act. 
Hildebrand Redivivus. The Wild Women, Statistics of Crime and Police for 1868, 
Open Spaces in and about London, Papal Latin done into English. 
British Subjects in Paraguay. English Agricultural Customs. 


Hosack’s Mary Queen of Scots. The Hotel du Petit St.-Jean. 
atches Decip! e London of the Plantagenets. abeldean. 
Michiel’s Despatches Deciphered. The Lond f the Pl et! Mabeld 
Bourne’s Story of our Colonies. Large Game of Thibet. 
Leeds Castle, Kent. French Literature. 


ne OF No. 739, DECEMBER 25, 1869: 


reland. The President’s Message. 
The Overend and = Case. The Count of Chambord’s Letter. 
European Disarmament. 
Pauperism, -_ and the Poor-Law. Spain and the Council. 
The Education League and Mr. Buxton. 
The Welsh Fasting Girl. 


The Year. 
Christmas. More Byron Mysteries—Medora Leigh. 
Freedom in Council. A New Royal Exchange. The 7imes at a and Winchester. 
Sketches and Studies in Water-Colours. Current Dramatic Literature. 


Mr. Tennyson’s New Volume. 
Fleming’s Analysis of the English Language. 
Guy Vernon. Hereditary Genius. Transatlantic Sketches. 
Wagner's Terence, American Literature. 


London: Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES d STUD ’ 

5 Pall Mail East. ‘Cen till Five. Adinission, Is,~-Gas on dark 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


(ZUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ ROSSINI, ” “TITANIA.” “FRAN- 
CESCA DE RIMINI"), Daily, at the New Gallery, Ten to Five (Gas at Dusk). —Ad mission, Is. 


‘THE LAST GRAND WORK by A. BIERSTADT— MOUNT 


OOD—now ON VIEW, for a Short Time, at T. M‘LEAN’S Gallery Haymarket. 
by presentation of Address Card. 


vt: NATIONAL PICTURE of the QUEEN (in Robes 
of State). Size of Life and painted fv as Command, in Commemoration of HER MAJESTY'S 
ft to Mr. PeaBovy, will be EXHIBIT in March. Orders for the Engraving received by 
Dick INSON, Publishers to Her in 114 New Bond Street. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—The British Museum will be CLOSED 
the Ist and RE-OPENED on the 8th of J: 
December 29, 1869. T. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


PRILISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
The of thls Assoiation will be held at LIVERPOOL, com- 


870. 
Presiden mt —Protessor H LL.D., F.R.S., President of the Ethnological 
Geological Societies of London. General Treasurer.—W. SPoTTISWOODE, 
50 Grosvenor Pla:e, London. Genera aries. r Hikst, F.R.S., the A 
Giub. Mal THOMSON, F.R.S., Kew. 2 Assistant General Secretary.—G. GRIFFITH, 
arrow. 


Ke ING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL DINNER 
of the OLD BOYS will take pee in the Great Hall of the College, on Monday, 
January 24, 1370, at 6.30 4 _ —Tickets, be obtained of 
KETT, 16 Gloucester Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
LEWIN, Upper Charles Street Westminster, on. Secs. 
Or at the Schools. 


Sr. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL.—CLASSES for the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
The Class in the Subjects required for the my mpd SCIENTIFIC EXAMINA- 
TION will begin January 17, and will include all the Subjects required, as follows: 


f a Guinea (exclusive of Wine), m: 


Chemistry A os F.R.S., Lecturer oa Chemistry to the 
O05] 
Botany The ite. G. dh ia M.A. Cantab, Lecturer on 
os} on 


ers 
Fee for any single Subject... 
The next Class for the Matriculation E. i say will n March. 
For further information application made, oneal or by letter, to Mr. 
MorRANT BAKER, Resident Warden of the € Cullese, St. Bartholomew’ 's Hospital. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—FACULTY of 
MEDICINE.—The CLASSES will agg on Monday, January 3, 1870. 

FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including the of Applied Sciences).—The 
LENT TERM will commence on Tuesday, January 4, me 

The SCHOOLS for BOYS between the Ages of Seven and Sixteen._The LENT TERM 
will begin on Tuesday, January 18, 1870. 

The EVENING CLASSES for CLASSICS, moneay LANGUAGES, MATHEMA- 
TICS, &c.—The LENT TERM will commence on Monday, January 10, 187! 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the College may be obtained * the Office of the 
College, on appli either lly or by letter. 

The College is close to ee 8 Station of the Metropolitan ond a 
few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, and 


Railways. 
= JOHN ROBSON, B.A. Secretary to the Council. 


VENING LECTURES.—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES 


25 on LOGY on next, Jan t, at Bight ock, to t on 


TRENHAM REEKS, Kepistrar. 


Warden—The Rev. WILLIAM WOOD, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Sub- Warden—The Rev. EDWARD WORSLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With Eight Assistant Masters, Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. 

BOYS are prepared for the Universities, the Competitive Examination, the Army, Navy, and 
Mercantile Pursuits. 

Terms, 100 Guineas per 

Application to be made 


the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
MA LVERN COLLEGE 


The next TERM on Friday, January 14. The new PUPILS will join 
anuary 


the College on W 
MALVEEN 


Head-Mas 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow rend Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


Full information on lication to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., the Secretary. 
KHAsSTBOURNE COLLEG E. 
Established 1967. 


President. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, &c. &c. 


Head- Master. 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, January 20, 1870. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, Eastbourne. 


COLLEG@ E, 
(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 

There will be an EXAMINATION for TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, of £20 each, in 
January next ; one restricted to Boys under Fourteen years of age, the other without cach 
restriction. 

Names of Candidates to be sent to the Head-Master, the Rev. T. PopmMoRg, on or before 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


--¢ 


j ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 

Mr. JOHN BOOSEY bess to announce FOUR BALLAD CONCERTS on the Four 
Wednesdays in Januar At the First Concert, Wednesday Evening next, the following 
Artistes will appear : — e Sherrington, Madame Anna Jewell and Maadile. Liebhart, 


adame Patey and M j ian Elton; Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Patey, d Mr. Santley. 
Pianoforte, Madame Arabs a Goddard. The Orpheus Glee and Madrigal oie under the 
direction of Mr. W. J. Fielding. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hatton. Stalls, 6s.; Family Tickets (to 


admit Four), 2ls.; Subseription Tickets for the Four Concerts — and transferable), 21s.; 
Baleony, 3s. i Area, 23.; and Gallery and Orchestra, 1s.—Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. 
James's ‘Hall Chappel & Co., New Bond Street ; Keith, Seowen, & Co., “Cheapside ; Hays, 
Royal Exchange Buildings ; and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


NOTICE. —Mr. SANTLEY will APPEAR at the FIRST 
BALLAD CONCERT, it in addition to the Artists already announced, 
Rovar ACADEMY of. ARTS, Burlington House. — The 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES of the “tyre ny Rati with a Selection from the 
Works of CHARLES R. LESLIE, R.A., and C RKSON SPANE 1ELD, R.A., will be 
OPENED on Monday next, January 3, Admission seen 9 A.M, till Dusk, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


Orn BOND STREET GALLERY.—The WINTER 
of PICTURES in OIL and WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN. 
1s.; Catalogues, 6d.—Upen at Nine. 


4 JAMES W. BENSON, Hon. Sec. 


Tuesday, January 18. 
TARY AND CIVIL DEPARTMENT. 
This Department, in addition to a for the above Services, furnishes the means of a 
sound General Education to BoYs d for the U1 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 


Terrace, Hyde Park. 
+» C. Mangold, Esq., J. B. Chatterton, Bs ame Lo Michau, 
gnor Vo pe, J. Radford, iss Maria Cave Ww. 
H. D. Rowe, Esq., Rev. J. P. J. Millard, Esq., and Madame Chiosso. 
The J ;UNIOR TERM begins January 10, 
The SENIOR TERM, January 25. 
_ Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application to the Lavy F RESIDENT. 


, ENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 

Square, affords BOYS a First-rate_ EDUCATION at a Moderate Cost. It prepares for 

the Oxtord and ¢ Local £ the Public Schools, and Professional and 
Mercantile Pursuits.—Prospectuses forwarded on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London, S.W. 
Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, Head-Master. 

A SCHOLARSHI:£ of 421 a Year will be determined by an Examination in Classics, 
Mathematics, and Science, to be held on the 20th January next. Candidates not to excved 
Sixtcen years of age. Particulars forwarded on application to the Head-Master.—The next 
wiil commence on the 1vth of January, 1870. 


GERMAN LANG UAGE and LITERATURE.—GENTLE- 
erms very moderate 


| 
Anatomy to the Hospital; late Lee’s Reader in 3 
Anatomy at Christ Church, Oxford. ! 
Mechanical and Natural Philosophy ..P.J. HENSLEY, M.D. Cantab, Fellow of Christ’s Coll., 
Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 
Fee to Students of the Guineas, 
Cc OL LEG E 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. | 
Trustees—His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, and Six others. 
— 
) 
j 


32 


B ROMSGROVE.—KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 
Head- Master—Rev. GEORGE JOUN BLORE, M.A. late Senior Student and Tutor, Christ 


‘hurch, 
Rev. J. WILSON. “Pembroke Coll., Cambridge; H. 
M. of Goiville and Caius Coll. Cann bridge ; E. M. KENNEY, B.A. 
nm 


"Dovidexe Teacher of Modern Languages—Herr KARL LEISEBERG. 
English_SI. T. BEDFORD 

Terms—60 to 70 Guineas per annum, accordi Age. 
There are Scholarships at Worcester College, Oxford, attaehed to the ool. There will be 
Elections in in June, 1870, 1871, 1873, to at least One Scholarshi p each year, of Ld was of £60 a 

- year, tenable for Five years ; and in June, 1874, probably to ‘Two of the same v: 
An Education, at considerably reduced terms, is offered to a limited number vof Clergymen’s 

ns. 


ee of the School, and further particulars, may be obtained on application to the Head- 


DREPARATION N for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. F. 
and Senior Assistant- Master of 


WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, 
Wellington College, forme: ly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from 
Nine years of age. e House, with 17 acres of Playground, one mile from Rugby. A List 
of Referees including ti he Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Canon of Ely, Regius Professor of Greek, Cam- 
bridge, formerly Head-Master of Shrewsbury ; Rev. Dr. Benson, Master of Wellington College, 
Masters at Rugby, and Parents of Boys—sent = eeemenen Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
£85; over Twi elve, £100.—Overslade, near Rug! 
’ | ‘HE VICAR of a Healthy Parish near London, assisted by a 
Graduate, has a few VACANCIES for BOYS preparing for the Universities, Public 
Schools, and Professions. Special attention to Modern guages.—Apply to OXONLENSIS, 
Crowhurst Vicarage, East Grinstead. 


HE RECTOR of a COUNTRY PARISH, about Thirty 
miles from London, who has had long experience in Tuition, prepares PUPILS for We 
Public Schools, and has now One Vacancy. Terms, £80 per annum.—Address, Rey. L. 
care of Messrs. E. Marlborough | & « Co., 4 Ave Maria Lane, London, E.C. 


A CLERGYMAN, M.A. (Cambrid °), residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rochennton, receives SIX PUPILS to p for t! the Army, Universities, 
Noblemen.—Address, Rey. M.A., Messrs. Bickers & Son, 


tADUATE, Wrangler and Classical 
the Civi 
Ampthill 


&c. High Testimonials from 
Booksellers, Leicester Square. 


CAMBRIDGE G 

Scholar, experienced in Tuicion, prepares MEN for London University, 

other Public Examinations.—Address, E. R., 12 Houghton Place, 
quare, 


D*. COALES, M.A. (removed from 10 Trinity Square, 8.E.), 


continues to receive PUPILS, in or out of Residence, for all the subjects of the Matri- 
culation Examination of the University of London, and Preliminary Medical and Legai 
Examinations. The CLASSES for these Examinations will be resumed immediately after 
Christmas.—119 Gower Street, W.c. (nearly opposite University College). 
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(COOK'S TOURS to EGYPT, the NILE, SUEZ CANAL, 
LESTINE, TURKEY, GREECE, ITALY, &c.—Arrangements for a) approaching 

SPECTAL TOURS to the EA T, and for TOURISTS, available at all times for I’ &e.. 

will be found in the CURISTMAS SUPPLEMENT to COOK'S EXCURSIONIST, now 
bos be price 2d.; by post, 3d.; which also a Notes of Detence of Mr. Cook and nis 
‘Tourists against’ the Mlisrepresentations of Dr. W. H. RUSSELL in his “ Diary in the East” 
Dr. GUTHRIE on Cook’s Tours, &¢. &¢ 

Tourist Office, 98 Fleet Street, E.C. 


EDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.— Every endeavour is made 
to render this equal its long-existing repute. Room, with extensive 
Sea frontage, has and i “The MANAGER ” will 
promptly attended 
Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 


Hill, S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
the Premises.” 


JOHN BOURNE & CO. Engineers, s, Shipbuilders, and 


Contractors, 66 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 1 kinds of Machinery supplied. Also, 
Mr. Bourne’s Works on the Steam Engine. 


MESSRS. H. B. FEARON & SON, Wine and Spirit 
Merchants, have REMOVED from their old Premises a ory Holborn ie where they 
have carried on Business for upwards of Seventy years, to NEW and EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
at the Western end of the HOLBORN VIAD UCT. Every kind of Wine, path Liqueur 
in Stock. Price Lists sent on application. Messrs. FEARON’S West- End House remains at 
145 New Bond Street. 


"SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
MONOGRAMS. —The STATIONERY COMPANY'S CATA- 


UE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 
free. Bris par FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 


Covent Garden, London. 
ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
NOTE PAPER and 


ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and Illuminated in the highest Style of Art. 
CAKD-PLATE elegantly engraved, rtine Cards printed, for 4s. 6¢ 
BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNEI ARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with Crest or Address, in the icone t ‘ashion. 
STATIONERY of every Description, of the very best quality 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICC ADILLY, LONDON. 


(THE MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—A NEW 


PARLOUR PASTIME, 50,000 Comical Transformations of Wit and Humour. Endless 
Amusement for Parties of Two to Fifty. Post free for Fourteen Stamps. 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


FE: ASTBOURNE.—PRIVATE TUITION for the SONS of 

NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN. Preparation for Eton, Winchester, and other 
Public only received.—Address, THE PRINCIPAL, Grafton House, Hyde 
Gardens, East 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS.— Roars of Laughter. — These 


wonderful Animals go through their extraordinary Evolutions daily, at 2 Garrick Street. 


OR CREST HALL, Warberry-Hill, Torquay, for the SONS 


of Noblemen and Gentlemen, under the ‘Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, M.A., sometime 

Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Seow Class Classies, First Class in 

w and Modern History, and formerly Tutor and Assistant-Master at W Yellington College. 
Fees—under Fourteen, 150 Guineas ; over Fourteen, 200 Guineas, 


FFOLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M. 5 of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service Competitive Examinations. ’_'Terms and references on application. 


Costin ENTAL EDUCATION.—An English CLERGYMAN 
mbridge), who Masago the Care and Education of not more than Six Pupils, 
has VACANCIES. —Address, Rev. N. G. 


TPUITION i ina WARM CLIMATE. —HIGHSTEAD, Torquay. 
PUPILS prepared for the Public Schools, Civil Service, Army, and Universities. 
Highest Highest References, for for which, and Terms, , apply to Rev. G. T. WARNER, M.A, 


DUCATION.—ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, founded 
1559 by Queen Elizabeth, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN of Limited Tuocane: Board, 
with separate Bed in the Honse of the Head-Master, 30 Guineas annually. Education 
including Printed Books free. Three Vacancies. Pupils prepared for the several Examinations, 
Address, HEAD-MASTER, care of Messrs. Reeves, 113 Cheapside. 


j}RANCE. — VERSAILLES.— MODERN SCHOOL, 3 a 
rue Porte de Bue. Principal—Prof. JULIUS BRANDT (Academ DE of Paris) = 
Establishment, in podeles Dey School, admits a small number of RESIDENT BOARDERS 
studying under the Principal's immediate care _and direction. Special Classes for Civil 

a —For further particulars apply to Dr. BRANDT, 5 rue Porte de . i. Versailles. 


TION FRANCAISE.—Un MONSIEUR FRANCAIS, 

qui regoit généralement TROIS GENTILSHOMMES dans sa famille, pour farniiner 
leur éducation et A enseigner la langue francaise, pourra recevoir, pendant les vacances de 
Notl, DEUX ELEVES qui voudraient se perfectionner dans cette langue.—S’adresser & M. 
3 rue du Prined Albert, Boulogne-sur-mer, France. 


DUCATION in FRANCE.—A CHANGE in a SCHOOL’S 

DIRECTION,.—ST. GERM + EN-LAYE, near Paris.—Professor JOURDES, M.A 
ancien membre de l’université de Rome, is now the Head-Master of the Sore TNTER: 
NATIONALE. ‘The above is a First-class Establishment for Elementary and Complete 
Studies. Limited number of Pupils. Reading-room, Laboratory, Cricket and Foot ball Club, &c. 
For Admission apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 89 rue de Poissy, St. Germain-en-Laye, France. 


TN DIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOME 

CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY. _Mr. W.M. LUPTON (Author —= English History 
and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) prepares GENTLEMEN for all Depart- 
ments.—Address, 15 Beautort Buildings, Strand. 


.G WILKINS, 19 Limmer Strasse, Hanover. 


HNGIN EERING. — STUDENTS prepared in the 

HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the various branches of Civil Engi- 
neering, and for the Indian Public. Works Department, by a complete course of aR, with 
or without 4 without Articles of A 38, ‘The PRINCIPAL. 


TJOME for YOUNG ABRO 


LADIES ABROAD.—Dr. MEVERT 
receives into his Family FOUR YOUNG LADIES wishing to learn German, and finish 
their Education. Terms, 80 Guineas. One Vacancy.—# Eilbeckerweg, Eilbeck, near Hamburg. 


GRAM MAR SCHOOL.—The TRUSTEES of 


ead-Master is about £210 a 
fouse, and accommodation 
annexed for with Cc - and s adapted for 120 Scholars. 
There is a Second Master, whose Salary is paid from a separate — iowment ; the other Masters 
must be provided by the Head-Master. Candidates will required to accept the Appointment 
subject to such scheme for the government of the School and the "bd ucation to be therein pro- 
vided as the Commissioners under the Endowed Schools Act 1869 may authorize and direct. 
Candidates must be Members of the Church of England, and Graduates of one of the Universities 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 

___Abingdon, | December 14, 1869. 


Pee SECRETARYSHIP or TUTORSHIP WANTED. 
= ae SCHLOY ie x AN, a Student of Ch. Ch. Oxford, B.A. in Honours, wishes to 

VATE SECRETARY or TUTOR to or Address, 
Cu. of Messrs. Roee, "Booksellers, High Street, Oxtords 


A LITERARY GENTLEMAN wants Employment in 
executing correct TRANSLATIONS to or from the FRENCI Language.—Address, 
W.F., 40 Duke Street, St. James, S.W. 


T° TRUSTEES end OTHERS.—FREEHOLD GROUND 


RENTS for SALE, in value to the extent of £10,000, and in any Sums from £60 to £: or, to 
pay Five per | Cent.—Apply to THOMAS BREVETOR, Estate Agent, 52 Sun Street, London, E.C. 


(CARTHUSIANS can obtain PHOTOGRAPHS from Mr. 
SMALLFIELD'S DRAWINGS of CHARTERHOUSE (price Is. 6d. per copy), at 
Messrs. DOLAMORE & BULLOCK’S, 30 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


TAMMERING.—Rev. E. DANZIGER, 17 Old Cavendish 

Street, London, North Field vile 
effectually and permanently CURES 
ness or other causes, irrespective of poy or Sex. No 

References and Testimonials can be had on application. 


Leeds, and 71 Carter Street, Greenheys, Manchester, 
Impediment of SPEECH, whether due to Nervous- 
application used. —The highest 


The Pair seat post free for Fourteen Stamps. 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
Yo. 2,138 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
W OOD 
Superseding all other kinds. 


TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
SHOW ROOM ROOMS—2% | AND 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


.—CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS in 
FURNITURE. 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY’S 
SPECIAL DESIGNS FOR THIS SEASON ARE REGISTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 

And will be sent free by Post, upon application, addressed in full to 
No. 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 


ALVIATI & CO.’S VENETI AN CHANDELIERS, 
a Beads, Jewelry, nes "3, and Blown Glass, at the VENICE AND MU RANO 
AND } MOSAIC COMPANY, Limited NSALY IATI & CU.), 30 St. James's Street, 


LASS <A} 

Piccadilly, 5.W. 

QSLER’S | CRYSTAL GLASS” “CHANDELIERS. 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 

CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all Kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders Promptly Executed. 
All Articles Marked in Plain Figures, 
T.ONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGIITAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807, 


ENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 
No Key being used, the Watch is kept free from Dust, and is perfectly Air-tight; they are 


especially adapted and recommended for the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and Travellers, and 
are sent safe by post parts of World. 


= 5 8. £ £264 £ sd. 
GOLD...... io 10 0 is 1b 0 2100 30 00 25 0 0 each. 
SILVER .. 5 5 0 88 0 12123 0 2000 2% 0 w 


BENSON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS upon Watches, Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
Jewellery, post free, 2d. each. 
___STeam Facrory—i8 60 LUDGATE HILL, 25 OLD BOND STREET, _W. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 1870. 


MArPIN & WEBB request an EARLY INSPECTION 
Po of their large Stock of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE specially designed for this 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 
ELECTRO SILVER ON BEST NICKEL. Plain. Ornamental. 
Tea Spoons per doz. ecerrgececove Ist. Qual. 20s..... 2nd Qual. 18s.......0 
Dessert Spoons or Forks per doz..... pe BRS... » 
‘Table Spoons or Forks per doz...... * 486....0 » 365 


CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, 
Best Quality only. 


BLADES SECURED TO ITANDLES. Table Knives. Cheese Knives. Carvers. 
3§-in. Balance White per doz.... 
4-in. Strong ...... 
4-in. Round liandies 
Fine White Silver Ferules 


All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB'S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
WEstT-END Suow Rooms, 76, 77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 
City WAREHOUSE, 71 AND 72 CORNHILL. 


MAPPIN & WEBB. 


SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has 400 different 


Patterns of COAL SCOOPS on SILOW, of which he invites inspection. The Prices vary 

from 1s. 9d. to 150s. Plain Black open Scoops, from Is. 9d.; do. do., zinc- -lined, from 4s. 6d. ; 

covered Box-scoops, from 4s. 6d. ; ditto, with Hand-Scoop, from 10s. 0. do., with fancy 

gold ornamentation, from 19s. ; highly finished and ornamented, and fitted’ with imitation 

ivory handles, from 30s. to 1503. ‘There is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-Boxes, wi 

iron and brass mountings. WILLIAM 8. BURTON contidently asserts his to be the largest, 
and at the same time the best and most varied, Assortment in the World. 

LIAM BURTON, Ge Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends _a C. GUE containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled Stock, Viste of and Plans wie 20 large Showrooms, post free.— 
39 Oxford Street, W.; A, 2,3, and 4 Newman Stree 5. and 6 Perry's Place ; and 1 New- 
man Yard. With the ptt RAILWAY FACIL Tries the cost of delivering Goods to the 
most distant Parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will mae 
when desired, undertake delivery at a small fi xed rate. 

SOAP.—(Registered.) 


Ss “U 


“UNITED KINGDOM” 


This beautiful Soap is made in Six varieties—White and Brown Windsor, Honey and 
«c.—each Tablet having a distinctive Tint and Perfume, the whole forming @ 


Glycerine, 
Price 3d. per Tablet. See the 


combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. 
Name ou each. Wholesale of 
J.C. & J. FIELD, % UPPER MARSH T-AMBETH, 8.F. 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
Cc APITAL. £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Boer, pate, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
long Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms fotemeny with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 

5 per per ann., to Notice of ‘Wig. 
t4 


At3 ditto ditto 3 


dit dit to 
ceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Mouths, particulars of which may be | 


on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

pay drawn, and Army, Navy, and he Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banki ess and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


GCINDE RAILWAY (INDUS SIEAM FLOTILLA, 
PUNJAUB and DE “yee RAILWAYS) COMPANY.—At the TWENTY-SEV ENTH 
MALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the above es Company. held at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Strect, in. the City of London, on Wednesday, the 22nd December, 1869; W. P. 
ANDRE sal, Esq., Chairman of the Company, presiding; the following Resolutions were carri 
y: 

. That this Mecting receive and an ¥ the Report and Accounts of the Directors. 

2. That this Meeting having referred to the Correspondence annexed to the Report on the 
alta of the Agency to be employed in the construction of the Indus Valley Railway, desires 
to record its approval of the course adopted by the Directors for the protection of the Company’s 
interests, and to express the hope that the reasonable and just expec tations of the Shareholders 
in regard to the grant of a Concession for the missing portion of We Company’s system will be 
ultionately recognised by the Secretary of State for India in Council 

. That the cordial thanks of this \ bmp al are tendered to W. P. ANDREW, Esq., for his able 
al courteous conduct ip the Chair this day. 

W. P. ANDREW, Chairman. 


S. H. R. PARRY, Acting Secretary. 
Gresham Tfouse, Old Broad Street, London, December 22, 1869. 


puan IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Established 1782. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 

Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 

‘The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now Remitted. 

GEO, W. LOVELL, Secretar_. 

LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 

Existing Assurances and Bonus £1,650,000 
Invested Funds ... - 1,510,000 
Annual Income 200,000 

Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 

Loans are granted on the Security of Life Interests or Reversions. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. _ 


[MPERIAL FIRE NSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 


Sasurances see against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 


tee falling due at Christmas should be renewed before January 8, or the same will 
void. 

The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
annual cost of from Is. 6d. per cent. upwards, 

Septennial Policies charged only Six Premium. 

Prompt and liberal Settlement of Clai 

‘The usual Cominission allowed on F oreign and Ship Insurances. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
Gcorrisit NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY may be 


had on application. It contains, as in past years, the ANNUAL BALANCE-SIIEET, 

as wellas the particulars of the latest Investigation made to ascertain the Realised Protits. 

1 his year there is added an Abstract of the Company's Income and Expenditure, 
The full and explicit information thus presented has not been given under the 


_ The Saturday Review. 


GcortrisH UNION INSUR ANCE COMPANY (FIRE 


Established 1824, whe lea by Royal Charter. 
LONDON—37 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 


The following results of the Operations during the Year ending August 1, 1869, were reported 
at the Forty-fifth Annual Court of Proprietors, *held at Edinburgh ont the Ist day of December 


1869, namely : 
0! ies issued, le 


Sums Insured thereby . £53,213 0 0 
Yielding in New P 14,136 12 5 
Invested Funds ......... 1,162,754 2 6 
Amount of Life I in force 4,450,000 0 0 


The Total Revenue of the from’ all’ sources ‘now 
GMOUNS CO 254,002 1 8 
Copies of Prospectus, and all other information »may be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 
as above, or at any of the Agencies throughou! t the Kingdom. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


37 Cornhill, London. JOHN JACKSON, Aasistant-Secretary. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., anp 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 

JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 

EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 

DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 

Directors, 

NATH. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
J. A. ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
HARVEY BRAND, Esq. 
EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
ALFRED D. CHAPMAN, Esa. 
MARK W. COLLET, Esq. 
Sir F. CURRIE, Bart. 
F. G. DALGETY, Esq. 
BONAMY DOBREE, Esq. 
JOHN ENTWISLE, Esq. 
GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. LEWIS A. WALLACE, Esq. 
ROBERT GILLESPIE, Esq. WILLIAM B. WATSON, Esq. 

The Share ny tem of this Ne pg ee is £896,550, of which One-half, or £448,275, has been paid 
up. The total Invested Fun 3l, to £2. 0. 

A printed Abstract of the ene Balance-Sheet, together with particulars of the Life 
Department, may be had on application at the Head Office. The following items relating to the 
Life Business have been extracted therefrom : 

Policies in force for . £4,804,489 
nnual Income from — 


HARRY GEO. GORDON, Esq. 
A. C. GUTHRIE, Esq. 

JOHN A. HANKEY, Esq. 
LOUIS HUTH, Esq. 

HENRY J. B. KENDALL, Esq. 
CHARLES LYALL, Esq. 

Capt. R. W. PELLY, R.N. 
WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 

P. F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
ROBERT RYRIE, Esq. 


£159,083 
54,560 
213,643 
Accumulated Premiums £1,331,150 
The Fire Duty having been abolished, Fire L are now effected without any charge 
the Premium. 
larine Insurances can be sete’ at the Head Office, and at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 


Mauritius, Hong Kong, and 8S 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. _ 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The JANUARY Number 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a'safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. § SITARP & cc )., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


Wit AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ?—An immediate 
Answer to this Inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with Information for 
Authors, may be obtained on application to R. BARRETT my SONS. 13 Mark Lane. 


BEAU TIFUL BOOTS.— THOMAS D. MARSHALL’S 
London Boots at Moderate Prices. 

LADIES’ Double-soled Kid Elastic Boots, 16s. 6d.; House or Evening Boots, 5s. 6d. 
GENTLEMEN'S Elastic Boots, Calf, for Walking; or Patent Leather, for Dress, 2s. 
THE 1870 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

Containing Special Notice of Comment Arrangements for COUNTRY and FOREIGN 

ESIDENTS, tree by post. 
THOMAS D. “MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, London, W. 


GHERRIES. .—T. O. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore S Street, 


London, W., Wine Merchant. 
No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry 
» 3.—Sound Dinner Sherry . orrich) 
» 5.—Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich) 488. 


an Act of is it now for the first time to meet the desire for 
particulars recently a 7 irectors have for years past thought it just to the Public 
and advantageous for. this Company is give every one the means ot judging of its condition. 
‘They have great satisfaction in believing that this publicity, as well as the nature of the facts 
ublished, have established for the SCOTTISH NATIONAL COMPANY the reputation of 
ig one of the soundest Oftices in the Kingdom. 
The points chiefly attended to have been : 
1. The Absolute Safety of the Funds. 
2. The Absolute Sufficiency of the Funds, 
> The Cultivation of a First-class Ifome Business. 
4. Frequent Distribution of Realised Profits, 
5. The utmost Liberality towards the Assured, as regards the conditions of 
sidence and Travel, facilities for keeping up Policies, &e. 
Forms of Proposal, and every information, may be had at the Company's Offices, or from the 


JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH, Manager. 
WM. PORTEOUS, Secretary in London. 
EprxsurcH—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Lonpon—69 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


(THE COMMERCIAL | UNION ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
—LIFE—MARINE. 
Capital, fully +++ «£2,500,000 
Capital paid up............£250,000 | Invested Assets.........-.-£600,000 
OFFICES—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Directors. 

hi stead, E: William Leask, Esq., 14 Eastcheap. 
hing Colman). A.J. ‘Mundella, Esq., M.P., 116 Wood Street, 

Alfred Giles, 9 W.c. E.C., and Notting ham. 
Nehemiah Grithths, Esq., Lee Road, Lee, Henry’ W. Peek, Esq., M.P. (Peek Brothers 

ent. 

Sam snel Hanson, Esq. (S. Hanson & Son). 


Robertson, Esq., 20 Grafton Street, 
Frederick W. Harris, Bea, (Dixon & Harris). Ww. 


Francis Hicks, Esq. homas & Francis D. Cooper Scott, Esq., London and Brazil. 
J icks). Grant. Hi Co) Sim, Esa. {Churchill & Sim), 
ohn Hodgson, ra odgson, rower, Esq. (‘Trower wson). 
F. of New Zealand). James P. Woodhouse, Esq. (J.C. & M. Wood- 
Char Leaf, Esq. (Leaf, Sons, & Co.). house). 
FIRE DEPARTMENT~— Manager, E. COZENS SMITH, Esq. 


Moteete Be Rates of Premium, based on an equitable system of Assessment. Prompt Settle- 
ment of Claim 
All Policies ae Issued Free of Duty, and no Fees or Stamps are charged. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT — Underwriter, J. CARR SAUNDERS, Esq. 
Risks underwritten in London on current terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT— Actuary and Manager, W. P. PATTISON, Esq. 
Complete Accounts of Income and Expenditure, and full yortiesiore of the Valuation, 
showing with clearness the position of the Life Branch, are issued to Policyholders. 

The Lite Funds, by deed of settlement, are invested in the names of special Trustees for the 
security of Lite tne hea and the expenses of Management are limited to 10 per cent. on 
the Premium income. | 'T) — llowing are examples of Bonuses declared on December 31, 1867, 
upon Policies effected in 


Yearly Rate of Bonus Per Ce 


of 
Age at Sum | Bonus Annual : a 

r cent. on Sum Bonus on Total 

Entry | Acnwed | Added | Premium [| Preniums paid 

20 £1,000 £100 £19 8 4 £200 = 00 
30 1,000 106 wld 2 225 85 16 0 
40 1,000 106 32 18 225 6615 
50 1,000 110 4316 8 240 503 9 


ALEX. SUTITERLAND, Sceretary. { 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY = Sole Bropeletore of the Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 

their Name, are compelled to CAU TON the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 

put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public.— 

Wi Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
reet, London, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed . Siiaabeuh Lazenby.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 


being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British. French, Prussian, Russian, Italian, 
Dutch, and other agit octet One Pint of fine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 24d. Most con- 
vCAUTION 


.—Only ae a genuine by the Inventor, Baron LIEBIG, whose Signature 


is on ev i genuine Jar. 
Ask for * Liebig Company’s Extract,”’ and not for Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 


GS AU CE—_LEA & PERRINS 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good a 
im mproves oe Appetite and aids, Digestion. Unrivalled for Piquancy and Flavour. Ask fi 
“LEA & SAUCE.” Beware of Imitations, and see the Names of LEA & PER- 
RINS on Mit Bottles and Labels.—Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indi 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., Directions, by THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, and by all Pharmaceut! ical 
Lists. 


Chem: 

EEP AWAY the DOCTOR is a sensible old Saying. People 

foll the Advice, and insure a good state of Health, by the simple process of taking 

PARR’S L ‘IFE PILLS, which may be used with confidence by Persons suffering from Liver 
Complaints, Bilious Ailments, Skin Eruptions, Lowness of § Spirits, Headache, rae: Cae. 
Lumbago, &c. The mild, pleasant action, and powerful curative properties of PAR 
HERBAL MEDICINE, recommend it as the most useful remedy for the restoration of oand 
Bodily Health and Mental Vi igour, 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the S h, H dache, Gout, and Rediecelion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, eccording be the supply required. All 
the best New Books, English, French, and satiiraotl 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post f 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 


may also be had free on application. 
BOOTIUS, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries: 
307 Regent Strect, near the Poly technic. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MOUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW YEAR. 

NOTICE.—Nearly all the newly J published Books advertised in this day's “ Saturday 
Review” are in Circulation at MUDI SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as 
the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided S all the Principal Forthcoming Books 
as they appear. Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
MUDIE’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE, postage free on application. The Collection 
of on Sale includes more than Two Hundred Volumes of Surplus Copies of 
ular Books of the Past and Present Season, and ‘Cwenty Thousand Volumes of Standard 
orks, in ornamental bindings, well adapted for NEW YEAR'S GIFTS and PRIZES. 
MU! UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—AII the NEW BOOKS 
reulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S hag EM LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with ne she possible delay by all Subscribers to MU DIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select ct Library, New Oxford Street, London ; 3 City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. — 


"THE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period” 
may be obtained at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. 


NEW SONGS and BALLADS.—Sung at the LONDON 
BALLAD CONCERTS during the present Season. 


HALF-MAST HIGH (by Sumg by Miss Julia 
BIRDS IN THE NIGHT (by ARTHUR SULLIVAN), Sung by Madame preset 


oF 


rington - 
SOME OTHER DAY (by ), Sung by Madlle. Liebhart... 
SACRED VOWS (by VirGrxiA GAprirL), Sung by Madame Patey 
CHRISTMAS BELLS (by Harroy), Sung by Mr. Santley.......0+ 
COLLEEN (by J. L. Mouuoy), Sung by Miss Julia Elton....... 
REMEMBERED (by GABRIEL), Sung by Mr. Vernon. Rigby 
SINCE LONG AGO (by Mrs. PHILLIPS), Sung by Madame Patey.. 
THE VAGABOND (by MOLLOY), Sung by Mr. 
London : Boosry & Co., Holles Street. 
__ «Half price of the Publishers, and of all Musicsellers i in Town and Country. 


& 


wat IS THE “HOLY GRAIL? ”—See CHAMBERS’S 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA, under article GRAAL. 
This day is published, 6s. 


OLIVER & BOYD'S NEW EDINBURGH ALMANAC 
and NATIONAL REPOSITORY for 1870. 


This forms a copious Register for England and Ireland, and contains a larger amount of 
information on the Social, oe Ecclesiastical, and Industrial Condition of Scotland than 
is to be found in any other volume. 

London : SIMPKIN, — & Co. 


JDEETRICHSEN and HANN. ROYAL ALMANACK 
for 1870, 


It contains 168 crowded pages of useful and valuable information, Calendar and Nautical 
Eyhomars, Chronology for Isés, List of London, Provincial, and Colonial Bankers, Officers 
British Colonies, Heads of Colleges and Publie Schools, the Royal Household, Privy Council, 
‘Lords Lieutenant of Counties, Orders = page Home and Colonial Bishops, Alphabetic: at 
List of Lords and Commons, Courts of Law, Army and Navy List, British ee and 
Consular Service, Publie Income and Expenditure for 1968-1869, List of Fairs, P Regula- 
tion, Alphabetical List of Acts of Parliament for 1869, and other miscellaneous matter. 
Price 8d. ; free by post, 10d. 
ae had of all Booksellers, and of the Publisher, EDwarp CLEAVER, 63 Oxford Street, 


ALMANACK for 1870.—The Best, most 


Comptes. c_ Cheapest Almanack ever published. To be had of all Booksellers, 
Price ls.; or neatly half-bound, Is. 6d. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & COS PLAYING CARDS.—The 
New Patterns for the Season may now be had of all Booksellers and 8 Moguls 
Cot quality); Harrys (second quality); and the cheaper varieties of Highlanders (in , be 


qualities). 
Be=ZIQUE, in Boxes, with MARKERS and “GUIDE” by 
CAVENDISH, in great Variety. Prices, 2s. 6d. to £3 3s. 


DROLE, a New Card Game, with “GUIDE” by Cavenvisu. 
Of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
LA RveE & Co., London. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S LETTERS PATENT. 


(THE CAVENDISH WHIST MARKER, Of all Dealers in 
the Laws and Princi iples of. Price ce Sa, Gd. By 
CAVENDISH. Ninth Edition. Of Booksellers and S 


Fancy Goods. 
THos. DE LA RUE | & Co., London. 
Waist, 
Tuos. De LA Rue & Co., London. 
(THE POCKET SERIES. By Cavennisu. 
POCKET GUIDE TO WHIST. 64. 
POCKET LAWS OF WHIST. 6d. 
POCKET RULES FOR LEADING AT WHIST. 6d. 
POCKET GUIDE TO CROQUET. 6d. 


POCKET GUIDE TO BEZIQUE. 6d. 
Tuos. DE LA & Co., London. 


Bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. A Series 
of Monthly Volumes. Edited by Rev. W.LucAs CoLLiss, Author of “ Etoniana,” the 
“ Public Schools,” &c. 

‘The aim of the present Series will be to explain, sufficiently for general Readers, who these 
great Writers were, and what they wrote ; to sive, wherever possible, some connected outline of 
the Story which they tell, or the Facts which they record, checked by the results of modern 
investigations; (o present some of their most striking Passazes i in approved English Translations, 
and to illustrate them generally from Modern W: riters ; to serve, in short, as a popular 
retrospect of the chief Literature of Greece and Rome. 

Volume I., containing IOMER—~THE ILIAD, is this day published. 
A Prospectus may be had on application to the Publishers. 
Ww M. BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


HE THE PREACHER’S DISSECTING ROOM—Germs of 


Thought—The Preacher's Finger-post—Variations of Themes from Scripture—The 
a it and its Handmaids—Homilies oa various Subjects—Literary Articles, &e. See TILE 
OMILIS T, EDITOR'S SERIES. 
London: SiMPKIN & MARSHALL. And all Booksellers. 
Monthly 9d.—100,000 Vi olumes of THE HOMILIST have been Sold. 


HE ASIATIC (Published every Wednesday, price 6d.) 
contains: Original Articles upon Anglo-Indian and Eastern To a ae Summary 
of each Mail’s News—Spirit of the Eastern Press—Reviews of Works bearing upon the East. 
35 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


On and after January 8th 


HE CHOIR JOURNAL of MUSIC will be published every 

Saturday, price 2d., Enl: urged and handsomely printed, on Toned Paper, with Music by 

eminent Composers in Number as betore. alf-yearly Subscription, including Postage, 
6s. 6d. ce of the * Choir,” *4 Crane Court, Fl leet Street, E.C. 


Aer IMAGES of EASTER ISLAND.—THE BUILDER 


a Site Week—the First Number of 2 New Volume—conducted by Mr. Gro. Gopwin, 

, contains: View and Plan of Kensington New Parish Church—Views of Easter 

Taimaa ale its Statues—Review of the Year—Purpose and Progress of Architectural Societies— 

On Earthq rps ‘entilation of Sewers—Schools of Art—Architectural Engineering, and 

other Papers ; with Notes on Current Topics, Art, and Sanitary Progress. .; or by post, 5d. 
; York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, And all Newsmen. 


[January 1, 1870. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS 
for insertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 6th, and DILLS by the sth instant. 

Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Will be published on Wednesday next, price 6s. 
(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 
No. LXXITT. (JANUARY 1870). 
CONTENTS : 

1, OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. ‘ 

2. LAND TENURES AND THETR CONSEQUENCES. 
THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 
4. THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
PROSTITUTION s GOVERNMENTAL EXPERIMENTS IN CONTROL- 


6. OUR POL ICY IN CHINA. 
AMERICAN CLAIMS ON ENGLAND. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Theology and Philosophy —2. Politics, 
j Sociology, and Travels —3. Science — 4. History and Biography — 5. Belles- 
Lettres —6. Art. 
London : TRUBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


No. LXXII. (JANUARY), 3s. 6d. 


' | ‘HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 
Authority of the Medico-Psychological edited by C. Lock Hart ROBERTSON, 
M.D. Cantab., and Henry MAubsLey, M.D. Lond. 
CONTENTS : 

J. B. Tomson, L.R.C.S.—The Hereditary Nature of Crime. 

J. Lockuart CLARKE, M.D., F.R.S.—A Case of General Paralysis. With an Illustration. 

H. Bastran, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.—Consciousness. 

J.B. Tuke, M.D.—The Cottage Treatment of Lunatics in Scotland. 

Davip Nico.son, M.B.—F eigned Insanity. 

STANLEY Haynes, M.D.—Voluntary Patients in Asylums. 

Occasional Notes of the Quarter: Lunacy and Lunatic Asylums in France —Clinical 
Wards for Lunaties—Middle-Class Asylums for the Insane—The Case of Santa Nistri— 
Reviews of Kecent Books on Mental Science—Dr. Sibbald’s Quarterly Reports on the 
Progress of Psychologicai Medicine—Psychological News, Correspondence, &c. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
JouN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Strect. 


Now ready, 3s. 6c. 


of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
DECEMBER. Vol. XXXII.—Part I 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE PRESIDENT (WM. NEWMARCH, F.R.S.)—Inaugural Address on the Progress 
and Present Condition of Statistical Inquiry. 
S. Brown—Report on Seventh International Statistical Congre 
. I. INGLIS PALGRAVE—On Accommodation of England and Wales. 
ELWAN HeELM—The Cotton Trad 
Miscellanea, Quarterly Tables, Index to the Volume, &c, &e, 
London : - Epw ARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, §.W. 


OURNAL for 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCCXLV. 
(For JANUARY), 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS 
1. bier ‘Convention and Ordination of Saul . Annie with the Madonna Face. 
e Persecutor. 6. Remarkable Trials. 
2. Witch is the Heroine ? 7. Odds and Ends. 
3. A Greek Herculaneum. 8. Stone Relics of the Irish and Scottish 
4. A Revival of * Decayed Intelligences.” Gael. 


~ 


sé bin: Grorer Herp RT. London : Tiurst BLACKETT. 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1870. 
No. DCLI. 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS : 

Earl's Dene. Part IIT. Lord Lytton’s Comedy. 

The F ening and Peasantry of the Con- The Opening of the Suez Canal. 
ine! Mr. Froude and Queen Mary. 

John. Part Tir. Lord Byron and his Cal 


Lord Mayo and the Umballa Durbar. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD | & : Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ready, 


™ TEMPLE BAR. MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS : 


. RED_AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
Chapters 35 to 37. 


2. CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN PAINTING. 
3. THE “CONVULSIONNAIRES” OF ST. MEDARD. By Tuomas 
ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
MADEMOISELLE SCUDERI. A Tale of the 17th Century. (Concluded.) 
. WHAT WOMEN THINK ABOUT MEN. 
AN ACTING CHARADE. 
THE STORY OF MY FIRST CIRCUIT. 
A RACE FOR A WIFE. By the Author of “ Breeziec Langton.” 
Chapter 1—The Belle of the Ball. 
2.—The Denizens of Glinn. 
»  3.—A Projected Alliance, 
Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Price ls. 


HE MONTHLY PACKET for JANUARY 1870 contains: 


The Pillars of the House ; or, under Wode under Rode, By the Author of “ The Heir of 


Redclytie.”” Chapter 1—The Child’s Crusade, Chapters 1 and 2—Historical Sketches of Ilumi- 
nation. Part I.—Traditions of Tirol. No. XI.—London’s Twelve Days’ Prayer. By Ivanovne. 
And other Articles. 


London : J. & C. MozL®y, 6 Paternoster Row. 


THE ACADEMY. 
HE FOURTH NUMBER of “THE ACADEMY,” a New 


Literary Review and Monthly Record ‘of Literature, Learning, Science, and 
Art, will be published on SATURDAY NEXT, January 8. 


¥*,* ADVERTISEMENTS should be received for insertion not later than 
the 3rd instant. 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On January 1, Twelve Quarto Pages, finely printed on toned paper, One Penny Monthly. 
pus TRUE CATHOLIC: a New Periodical, in the interests 
of Scriptural Truth and Love. 

ConTENTS OF No. I. : 
EXPLANATION OF OUR TITLE. 
“HOW I CAME OUT FROM ROME:” an Autobiography. By C. L. TRIvIEn. 
3. FAVOURITE TEXTS OF ROMANISM EXAMINED.—No. I. 
4. THE TEMPLE OF GOD AND ITS SCAFFOLDING. 
5. “THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL.” 
6. CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 
7. THE CHURCH OF ROME TESTED BY THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
8. PAPAL INFALLIBILITY THE CROWN OF ROMAN APOSTASY. 
9. COMMUNION WITH THE SAINTS. 
10. REVIEW—HUGH LATIMER: a Biography. 
ll, MONTHLY ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 
Adapted for circulation by the Clergy of all denominations, by City and Town Missionarics, 
Scripture Readers, Evangelists, and Sunday School Teachers. 
Published at the Office of “ The True Catholic,” 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
To be had of all — Newsagents, ale 


Just 


AL DES DEMOISEL L ii 1S.—88th Year. No. I. 1870. 


Of all similar French Periodicals the above has the widest Circulation, and enjoys the 


exquisite Fashion Plates a 


PI which each Number contains, will soon make it the favourite Family Journal in 
land. The Publishers therefore beg to recommend it, for no better and more entertaining 
rench Periodical can be put into the hands of Young Ladies. Independent of Thirty-two pages 
and an English Description of the Plates and Patterns, each Number contains Eight imperial 
octavo pages of Embroidery, and every alternate Number a Selection of New Music, xe. 


Price per Number, Is. 6d.; and post-free to any part of the United Kingdom, Is, sd. “Bubecrip- 


tions post-free per ‘Annum, 15s. 
L. Hacuetre & Co., 18 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


AT? WHEN? WHERE? WHO? WHY ?— 

NOTES and QUERIES is Established for the Insertion and Solution of such 

Inquiries by Literary Men and General Readers. Published every Friday, 4d. ; sent 
by post for Five Stamps, by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


London: W. G. Sarru, 43 Wellington Strand, W.C. 


Every Saturday, 4d. ; Stamped, 5d. 


NOTES and QUERIES: a Medium of Inter-Communication 
for Literary Men, General Readers, Students, &c. 


ADDRESS. 

Twenty years since NOTES and QUERIES was started for the purpose of supply- 
ing what was felt to be a great Literary want, viz. a Journal to assist Lovers of 
Literature and Men of Research in their respective Studies. Its utility as a medium 
of Inter-communication between those for whom it was intended was at once 
admitted ; and it wassoon recognised as Everybody’s Commonplace Book. Its steady 
progress in public opinion since that period renders any account of its object 

unnecessary. 

But during these years a new Generation has arisen, to whom it may be fitting to 
point out that NOTES and QUERIES combines two of the most marked character- 
istics of this age—the spirit of inquiry and the principle of co-operation. For while, 
in accordance with the former, its columns are open to all—from the ripe Scholar to 
the more youthful Student—who are in search of Literary or Historical information, 
it is by the mutual co-operation of ati that the inquiries started in it are solved. 
Men of the highest attainments and social station have recognised this fact, by both 
asking and answering questions in its columns; and hence it is that NOTES and 
QUERIES continues to increase in influence, utility, and circulation. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 1870: 


A Monthly Record of the Fine Arts, the Industrial Arts, and 
the Arts of Design. 


With beautiful Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Monthly Parts, 23. 6d.; Yearly Volumes, 3ls. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL has long maintained a high and inent place in public favour; not 

alone because of its information concerning Art, but for the value and beauty of its Engravings 
and its attractions as a book fur the Drawing-room. It continues to be the only work ay 
which the Fi ine Arts and the Arts of Industry are adequately pe toa rear and i is re 

* Text-book ” in the various Ateliers and Art-M the C and in ‘America, 
as well as in those of the British dominions. 

Three Illustrations on Steel are given every Month, consisting of representations of the ae 
specimens of Painting and S d Engli The 
include selections from Her Majesty” ot Pictures, the Vernon the National 
Gallery, the ‘'urner Collection, and most of the Private Collections of Modern English Pictures 
in the ‘country. Every Number contains numerous Woodcuts cf a high order of excellence, 
= orig - saa ‘Designs, and engraved by leading Wood Engravers, illustrating the various topics 

iscusse: 

The Illustrated Articles—continuing some of those that have been marked by public favour— 
will consist of several useful “ novelties.” During the year 1870 there will be @ series of 
exampies fron the great Old Masters im the Art-Industries ; a series of Original Designs. 
addressed chiefly to the producers of minor objects in Art- Manufueturcs; Visits to Private 
Galleries of Pictures; details concerning Private Art-Museums; Selections from the Works of 
British Artists—those that will first appear being from the productions of Calderon, Orchardson, 

Marks, Vieat Cole, Leader, and others—artists who a attained fame since the series was 


NOTES and QUERIES.—First Number of a New Volume on 
Saturday, January 1, price 4d. Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 


W. G. Surru, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOTES and QUERIES of Saturday, January 1, price 4d; 
Stamped, 5d. 


The Nusper of a New Votre, containing, among other interesting 
Noves, Queries, and IES: 
1, A BUNDLE OF OLD NEWSPAPERS. 
2. GOETHE ON BYRON AND SCOTT. 
8. EARLY NOTICES OF HANDEL’S ORATORIOS. 
4, THE ARMOUR AT THE TOWER. 
5. GAINSBOROUGH’S BLUE BOY. 
6. ELEGIE ON PYM. 
7. SUPPRESSED LETTER BY DEAN SWIFT. 
8. LATIN RHYMES ON-WINE AND DRINKING. 
9. THE DUNMOW FLITCH. 
W. G. Sarru, 43 Wellington Street, Strand; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


NOES and QUERIES, every Saturday. Price 4d. 


NOtES and QUERIES, especially suited to Lovers of 


Literature in India and the Colonies. 


NOTES and QUERIES.—Information for Everybody.—The 
First Number of New Volume published on Saturday, January 1. Price 4d. ; 
sent for Five Stamps. 
London: W.G. Smiru, 43 Wellington Street, Strand; and of all Rooksellers 
and Newsmen. 


Now ready, price 4s. 


OURNAL of TRANSACTIONS of the VICTORIA 

INSTITUTE, Part XTI1., containing Papers on “ Human Responsibility ” by the Rev. 

Trons, D.D. and on “the Doctrine of Creation,” by the Kev. Professor Kink; 
with the Discu ‘Se 


Also ready, handsomely bound, 21s. 
VOLUME TIT. of the JOURNAL, Thirteen Papers by Rey. J. 11. Titeomb, Rev. 
a. Mitchell, Rev. A. De la Mare, G. Warington, Rev. C. ‘A. Row, and others;” with 
Discussions. 


May be had at 8 Adelphi Terrace, and of R. HARDWICKR, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


NATURE.— On and after January 1 the 


Publishing Office of this Paper will be Removed to 16 BEDFORD STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C., where all Communications should be addressed. 


THE ATHENAUM 


Of THIS DAY, JANUARY 1, is printed throughout in Larger Type, and 
has assumed a Larger Form. 


Among the Contents of the First Number of the Year are a Special Article on the 
Literature of the People ; Papers on the Publications of Spain, Portugal, and Den- 
mark during the Past Year; Articles on Conington’s Horace, Modern Tactics of 
the Three Arms, Messias Judeorum, The Icelandic Tongue, &c. &e. ; in addition to 
the ae | Musical, Dramatic, Literary, Scientific, and Artistic Reviews and News 
of the Week. 


THE ATHENZUM may be ordered of any Bookseller or News-agent, 3d. 
fingle Copies sent by post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN FRANCIS, 20 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 


On and after the Ist of January, 1370, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Will appear as a 


MORNING JOURNAL; 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


TUE PALL MALY. GAZETTE, asa Morning Journal, will sometimes consist of Sixteen 

‘ages, sometimes of ‘Twelve, accor ding as demand is made upon its space. 

The pages will be somewhat smaller than those of the other London a Journals, in 
order to avoid the inconvenience of handling a large and cumbersome Shee 

The large clear Type, zood Yaper, and generally handsome appearance silt have hitherto 
= characteristic of THE PALL’ MALL GAZETTE will be maintained. 

Whatever merits THE PALI, MALL GAZETTE may possess as a Political and Literary 
Journal will not be w anting to it in future. In fact, the ey x Journal may be described 
with tolerable acc ~~ | as THE PALL MALL G AZE TTE as it is now written, with more 
ot original matter, and, besides, all that constitutes a well- sanduntel News Sheet. 

All the N Ne wif the day, as it ap ars in the , Times” and similar Journals, will be printed 
in THE PALL MALL GAZEV'TE, with such additions, moditications, and improvements as 
we may have the good fortune to make. 

Evening Editions of THE PALL MALL GAZETTE will be published in the same shape 
and of the same size as the Morning Paper, and at the same price. , 


Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


1; while the illustrated descriptions of “ Statel, ee in J. will include 
Warwick Castle, Penshurst, Arundel Castle, Hardwick 1, and other places reno’ in 
History, and occasionally open to the Public. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NvMBER.., 
Line Engravings. 
I. THE MAID OF ORLEANS, after Mrs. E. M. WARD. 
IL. PRIMROSE GATHERERS, after BIRKET FOSTER. 
Ill. THE ANGEL OF LIGHT, after J. Epwarps. 


Se ARY CONTRIBUTIONS : The Stately Homes of England—Hardwick Hall, by S. C. Hall, 

F.S.A., ec d 3 The Future Art of America, de! J.Jackson Jarves ; British Artists, their 
Style and Character— Philip H. Calderon, R.A., by James Datforne, illustrated ; On_ the 
Adaptability of ie Native Plants to Purposes of Ornamental Art, by F. Edw oy Hulme, F.L.S., 
illusivated ; Visits to Private Galleries—the Collection of Frede rick Craven, teoa th Suggestive 
Selections from the Old Masters in Art-Industries, illustrated ; Celebrated Churches of Euro 
—No. I. Westminster Abbey ;_ No. IL. Burgos ‘Cathedral, by James Datforne, illustrate: 
International Exhibition at Rome. Also full accounts of the various Exhibitions in. 

don, and a Sketch of the State of Art in Scotland and the Provinces; Art: 


Notabilia, &c. &c. 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


CoxTents OF JANUARY Part.— Price 1ld. 
Too Long a Holiday. The Bulgarian Rayabs, 
Damages. Waste Not! 
“The Lady of the Nile.” Monograms. 


On Her Majesty’s Service: Special. 
Keeping Christmas. 

A Cheap Market. 

A Secret of the Sea, 


A Limited Horizon. In Fifteen 
Chapters. Conclusion, 

A Popular Topic. 
Field-Gardens for Labourers. 
Under the Firs. The Montb: Science and Arts. 
Sailors’ Shanties and Sea-Songs. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 
Drawn from the Life. Index and Title to Vol. VI. 

Also contains Extra Christmas Number, entitled BEGUMBAGH: an Episode of 

the Indian Mutiny. 


JANUARY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS: 
CLIMBING IN SEARCH OF THE SKY. By Professor TYNDALL. 
CONDORCET. By the Epiror. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY AND LAND. By Professor CAIRNES. 
A FEW WORDS ON MR. TROLLOPE’S DEFENCE OF FOX-HUNTING. 
By ITELEN TAYLOR. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, By Epwarp DowDEN. 
THE DEATH-LAMENTS OF SAVAGES. By Sir GEORGE GREY. 
THE LAND QUESTION.—II. By F. SkEEBoum. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By MARMION SAVAGE. 
CRITICAL NOTICES : Mr. Maurice's “ Social Morality,” by T. Llewellyn Davies. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Unstamped, 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 


THE GRAPHIC 


For JANUARY 1, 1870, contains following -— eaeeeaed from Drawings by the 
most eminent Art 


CONSECRATION OF DR. TEMPLE. IN oon KENNEL. By B. BRADLY. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. FATHER’S ADVICE: Guido Bach. 

PORTRAIT OF DR. TEMPLE. THE OYSTER BOAT. 

THE RAILWAY STATION. By C. OVEREND AND GURNEY’S TRIAL. 
GREEN. M. EMILE OLLIVIER. 

NEW YEAR'S DAY IN CHINA. J. L. TOOLE AS WAT TYLER, M.P. 

Handsome Portfolios for i Prambers, aa THE GRAPHIC may be obtained 

Office, price 2s 


Parts, consisting of Five Numbers are issued periodically, price 2s.6d. No. I. now ready. 
199 STRAND, W.C. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TEN SHILLINGS. 


It has been resolved to record the Proceedings of the University of 
Oxford, and to publish such notices as are necessary for the information of 
its Members and the Public, in the form of a Gazette. 


The First Number will appear on January 28, 1870. Advertisements 
must reach the Office, at the Clarendon Press, on or before January 22. 
Subscriptions must be payable to the Delegates of the Press, 


OxrorpD, DecEMBER 29, 1869. 
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NEW BOOKS AND anegd EDITIONS. 


For 1870.—Now ready, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION | 


of “ The STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK,” by FREDERICK MARTIN, thoroughly | 


Revised and Corrected on the basis of Oficial Reports received direct from the 
Heads of the leading Governments ; forming an almost indispensable Manual Sor 
Statesmen, Politicians, Merchants, Writers, and all who take an interest in the 
Political, Social, Commercial, and Financial Condition of the World. The 
« Times” says that ** it becomes year by year more valuable and indispensable.” 


CHEAP EDITION OF 


SIR S. W. BAKER’S ALBERT NYANZA_ 


GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE 
SOURCES. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, 7s. 6d. 
(This day. 
CHEAP EDITION OF 


REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in 


Council.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, [This day. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry 


KrnGstey, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown Svo. 63. [This day. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF 
DR. C. J. VAUGHAN’S LECTURES on 


the REVELATION of ST. JOHN, 2 vols, extra fep. 8vo. 9s. 
(This dau. 


SYSTEMS of LAND TENURE in VARIOUS. 


COUNTRIES: a Series of Essays published under the Sanction of the Cobden 
Club. 8vo. [Neat week. 


THE CONSTRUCTION of HOSPITALS: 


the General Principles which should be observed. An Address delivered to 
the British Medical Association at Leeds, July 29, 1869. By DoveLas 
GALTON, C.B., ¥.R.S. With the Discussion which took place thereon. Crown 


_The ‘Saturday Review. 


(January 1, 


BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS. 


“MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, 


BART., of ULBSTER. By James Grant, Author of “The Great 
Metropolis,” “‘The Religious Tendencies of the Times,” &c. 1 vol. Svo, 
with Steel Portrait. [Ready this day, 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols, Svo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustra. 
tions, 25s. 


THE ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a 


Fairy Tale. By the Author of “ Out of the Meshes.” Profusely Illustrated 
and handsomely bound, 5s. 


: THE ROSE of JERICHO. From the French. 


Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 2s. 6d. [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LILY and the ROSE: a Tale of the 


Untruth of a True Heart. By GABRIEL H. HAnwoop, 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST 


HEARTS: a Novel. By the Countess Von Borumer. 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


BENEATH the WHEELS: a Novel. By the 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” ‘ Kiddle-a-Wink,” &c. 
3 vols, [Just ready. 


"VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Crcu. 


Gnirriru, Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Novcuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. 


-HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. 


A Youthful Reminiscence. By HANs SCHREIBER. 


— E’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Lovutsa 


ANNE MEREDITH, Author of “‘ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &ec. 2 vols. 


“DAISIES DREAM. By the Author of 


Recommended to Mercy.” 5 vols. 


8vo. [Next week. 
MRS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. Extra. 
fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 
“Tt is a nearly perfect gem........ We have had nothing so good for a long time, and those — 


whe neglect to read it are neglecting one of the jewels of contemporary literature. 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 


CHATTERTON: a Biographical Study. By | 


DANIEL WILson, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. [This day. 


GALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. Compiled 


principally from his Correspondence and that of his Eldest Daughter, Sister 
Maria Celeste. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s, 6d. (This day. 


‘MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, ”” 2 vols. 21s. 
“We can call to mind nothing from the author's ,pen_ that has a more eneirene charm 
than the fresi: and graceful sketches in these volumes.” — United Service Magazine 


THE DUKE’S HONOUR. By Epwarp 


Witeerrorce, Author of “ Social Life in Munich,” &c. 3 vols. 


DEBENHAMWM’S VOW. By Ametia B. Epwanrps, 


Author of “ Barbara's History,” &c. 3 vols. 


FORGOTTEN by the WORLD. 3 vols. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Saran Tyrter. 


GUY VERNON. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutrr. | 


“A good novel in every sense of the word. It is avery interesting, stirring, and touching 
story, told _in a flowing style, and whose principal nage is a very lovely’ and loveable 
creature. Violet Harcourt is a creation of which any novelist might be proud.” —Laminer. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. 3 vols. 


(Just ready. 
_ HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH! | STREET. 


w ready, 1 vol. elegantly bound, 10s. 6d. 


Pamy FANCIES. By Lizzie SeLina Epen. Illustrated 


by the M 


“ This volume is emety one of those which most ae touch and stir the truest Christ- 
mas feelinss—ot ges will, not to men alone, but to all the mysterious world of associations 
amid which man lives.”—Telegraph. 

& BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


This day is published, Is. 


HE SYSTEM of CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION in — 


CHURCH of ENGLAND: its Unjustifiable Character and eM Results Examined. 
By Sepiry ‘ay.or, M.A.,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ovv, Kat ph Tadw Suvy@ Sovdrcias v. 1. 
London and Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. 


Now ready, the Thirty-Sixth Thousand, post Svo. 7s. cd. 


OY ER'S MODERN HOUSEWIPFE. Comprising Receipts 


‘ he Economie and Judicious Preparation of every Meal of the day, and Sg the 
Sacene the d Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS SOYER. With Illustrations on Wood, § 
“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder in the kingdom.’ a 


Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR; or, Seiten | 
of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. Ninth Edition, 8vo, with Plates, cloth, 15s. 
London: Siurkin, MARSFALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


bee ON SPELL: a Novel. 


LEONARDS. 3 vols. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER- 


ING-PLACES. 3 vols. 


By Epen Sr. 


Now ready, price 1s, 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE: 


The Story of a Dinner that was Never Eaten. 
BEING THE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS, by Andrew Halliday, is 
| —— this day, price 2s. 


BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


In a few days will be published, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


THE HARRISES; 


BEING 


| An Extract from the Common Place Book of ALEXANDER 
SMITH, the Elder. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
Now ce super-roy ae 8vo. witha a Map and 89 Illustrations, extra cloth, 50s. 


OURNAL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CORSICA. 
re By Epwarp Lear. With 80 Illustrations (40 Full-page) drawn on Wood by the 
uthor. 


London : Rone: RT JOUN Br SH, 32 Charing Cross, § s W. 


DE pic ATE ED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO THE KING. or “poRT UG An. 
Now ready, crown &vo. with Coloured Map and Engravings on Wood, 5s 


(Poe CLIMATE and RESOURCES of MADEIRA as 
revarding chiefly the aK sities of Cons auton and the Welfare of ——, By 
C. GrabuaM, M.D., M.R.C.P., F.R.G. 

| JOUN cans HILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, 


BEX RHYDDING and the TREATMENT of CHRONIC 
J pIsE ASES. By W. MAcLrop, M.D.,F.R.C.P, Edin. , Senior Physician to Ben Rhydding. 
Consulting Physician to the Ilkley Hospital. 

London : R. . Harpwic KE, 192 Piceadilly. 


t shed, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional and in 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertis sing Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, 
REV ELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. ‘By 
Detecror. Reprinted from the * Medical Cireular.” 
| London: H. BarLukre, 219 Regent Street. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 23. 6d. 


| EPILEPSY and its CURE. By Geo. Beaman, M.D., F.R.CS. 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 
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THE BEST BOOK, THE BEST GIFT. 


With more than 100 Authentic Views of Places mentioned in the Sacred Text, from 
Sketches and Photographs made on the Spot. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. bound, 21s. ; in calf, 42s, ; or morocco, 52s, 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited, with a Plain 
Practical Commentary for the Use of Families and ‘Onwsl Readers. By 
EDWARD CHuURTON, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland, Prebendary of York, and 
Rector of Cray ke—and W. BASIL JONES, M.A., Archdeacon of York, Preben- 
dary of York and St. David's, and Examining Chaplain to His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of York. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
“Thi ,asa is less marked _by accu and sound learning than b 
judgment, piety. We highly commend it. 
“ A book for all time.”—Notes and 


“ A New Testament, with a brief, but such as an ordinary 
long bee twas a far inte idea to 


“This beautiful book. Bull. 

« ——. edition is the New Testament for the general reader. The results of modern travel, of 
modern discovery, 0 of modern criticism, are brought together and made available for instruction. 
The editors and illustrators bethought them of the wants of those who desire to know the latest 
thoughts of usc best scholars, and to possess thi it results of travel and discovery. 


“ A very remsiskable book.” —Literary Churchman. 


“The idea of illustrating the Bible by aeahy faithful sumnenenietions of the places spoken of is 
a peculiarly happy one, for it is in fact a kind of co! k is great 
elegance and sound scholarship, Of the illustrations it would be coke to speak in terms of 
praise sufficiently high.”—Union Review. 


*,* This is the cheapest Illustrated Edition of the New Testament that 
ever appeared, 


thenceum. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Just published, 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


SCENES in the EAST. Consisting of Twelve 


Coloured Photographic Views of Places mentioned in the Bible, beautifully 
executed. With Descriptive Letterpress by the Rev. H. B. Tristram, M.A., 
os ro &e., Author of ‘*The Land of Israel,” ‘‘ Natural History of 
the Bible,” &c. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 77 GREAT QUEEX 
STREET, W.C.; 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; 48 PICCADILLY, W. 
AND BY THE BOOKSELLERS, 


Now ready, Coloured Edition of 
BARS ARD’'S TREES: containing 30 Plates, Coloured by 
Hand, with Explanatory Text. Complete, £3 3s.; or in Parts of 10 Plates, 21s. 
London : WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colormen. 


1 vol. 8vo. 16s, 


MURAL or MONUMENTAL DECORATION: its Aims 


and a Comprising Fresco, Encaustic, Water-glass, Mosaic, Oil Painting. By 
W. CAVE ‘THOMAS. 


London : WINxsorn & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colormen. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’ in Town or Country; or free by post direct from the 
Publishers at 2s. 6d. 


HRISTMAS EVE with the SPIRITS; or, the Canon’s 


Wanderings through Ways Unknown: with further Tidings of Scrooge and Tiny Tim. 
Original Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, &c., 2s. 6d. 


BULL, Simmons, & Co., Publishers, &c., 9 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


In crown $yo. with 28 Woodcut Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


EOLOGY and REVELATION; or, the Ancient History of 
the Earth, considered in the Light of Geological Facts and Revealed Religion. 
By the Rev. GEraLD MOoLLoy, D.D. Professor of Theology in the Royal College of 
Saint Patrick, Maynooth. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Thursday Next, in crown 8vo, 
REFERENCE-BOOK of MODERN GEOGRAPHY for 
the use of Candidates for Civil Service Examinations and the Public Schools. 
By Arex. C. EWALD, F.S.A. Author of “ A Civil Service Guide,’ ‘ The Last 
Century of Universal History,” &c. 
London: LonemMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s, cloth, 
pz and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay, By SuapworTn 
H. Hopeson. 

This Work propounds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative 
Philosophy. It solves the contradictions supposed by Sir W. Hamitron inherent 
in the idea of the Infinite. 

Part I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas, 
Pant II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL, 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


LAND-LAWS AND NATIONAL WELFARE. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


BIBLE the PEOPLE’S CHARTER. By 


THOMAS SADLER. 


““ We bear unhesitating testimony to the sound sense Mr. Sadler exhibits, the 
varied knowledge and the real power he possesses.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“The best part of Mr. Sadler’s beok is that in which he discusses what he calls 
the ‘agrarian law’ of the Mosaic constitution. On this subject he has collected a 
very considerable body of information and makes out a strong case.” SPECTATOR. 

“ Readers of a higher class, and a more educated tone of mind, who take an 
interest in the many useful topics here discussed, may rely on Mr. Sadler as a pains- 
taking, cautions, and safe guide who has auch to say that is worthy of their very 
best attention.” STANDARD. 

London: LonaMAns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S WORK ON THE ROMANTIC AND CHANGEFUL 
FORTUNES OF GREAT FAMILIES. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


\/ ICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernarp Burke, 
C.B. LL.D. Ulster King of Arms, Author of “‘ The Peerage and Baronetage, 

the “‘ Landed Gentry,” “ Dormant and Extinct Pecrage,” ‘‘ Family Romance,” &c. 
New Edition, revised and remodelled. 

“This work contains as many examples +eee--Curious coneeten of the decays and 
of strange adventure and capricious fate as elt of hereditary glory. 
would suttice to render even a story of ro- Pall Mall Gazette. 
mance intensely interesting and vathetic.” “ The subject is good, and the labour has 

been well bestowed.” —A thenceum, 
London : LoncMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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FYRASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


1870, being No. I. of a New Series. Edited by J. A. FroupE, M.A. 8vo. ami 
HALF-A-CROWN. 
CONTENTS. 

England and her Colonies. By the Eprror. 

Westward : a Grandfather's Dream. 

Lunar Warmth and Stellar Heat. 

Irish Elections and the Influence of the Priests. By J. Lowry WHITTLE. 
Rambles in Devon. By PaTricius WALKER. 

Laissez-faire, By RoBERT WILLIAMS. 

Proteus. 

Dr. Robert Lee of Edinburgh: a Sketch, by Summury. 

The Last “ Field-Day”’ in the New York * Gold-Room.” 

Ireland and the Irish Land Question. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCI- 


ENCE. Conducted by Sir W. Farrparrn, F.R.S., W. Crookes, F.2.S., 
R. Hunt, F.R.S., H. Woopwarp, F.G.S. F.Z.S., and J. SAMUELSON, Editor. 
No. XXYV. for January 1870; with 3 Plates and i2 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 5s. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Light and Sound: an Examination of their Reputed Analogy. Illustrated. By 
ea F. ss F.C.S. Natural Science Master at the London International 

Jollege, &e. 

2. On the Principles and Methods of Sewage Irrigation. Illustrated. 

3. a Eclipse of August last. Illustrated. By WILLIAM CROOKEs, 
&c. 

4. Instruction in Science for Women. 

5. On Idiocy. By P. Martin DuncAN, M.B. Lond. F.R.S. &c. 

6. The French Imperial School of Forestry. By AL’RED PENGELLY, B.A. Cambridge. 

7. the South-west of England. By Tarte, Associate 
in. Soc, F.G.S, &c. 


Notices of Recent Scientific Works and Chronicles of Science. 


GPEECHES of EARL RUSSELL, 1817- 


1841. Also, Despatches selected from Corr ato Parliament, 
1859-1865. With Introductions to the Speeches and pore cry by Earl Russe. 
2 vols. Svo. [in a few days. 


PL ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish poet By J. A. Froubr, M.A. 
Vols. XI. and X11. (completion), price 36s. 


: CHAPTERS and SPEECHES on the IRISH 


LAND QUESTION. By Joun Srvuarr MILL. Post 8vo. 
[On Wednesday next. 


TIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A. Sculptor. 


Edited by Lady EasrLakk. 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


Me LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


By Dr. Bencr Jones, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. Svo. 
with Portrait, price 28s. 


FAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures 


delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in March, 1869. By the 
Rey. F. W. Fanran, M.A. F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 
$Svo. with 2 Maps, price 5s. 6d. 


TH E.STUDENT’S HANDBQOK, Synoptical 


and Explanatory, of JOHN STUART MILL'S SYSTEM of LOGIC. By 
the Rey. A. H. Kinuick, M.A. Crown 8vo.,price 3s. 64, 


MHE JENEID of VIRGIL translated into 


ENGLISH VERSE. By Jonn Contneton, M.A., late Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


TALES and STORIES from HISTORY. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” New 
Edition, with 22 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. price ds. 


THE EVIDENCE for the PAPACY, as 


derived from the Holy Scriptures and from Primitive Antiquity ; with an 
Introductory Epistle. By the Hon. CoLIN Linpsay. Svo. price 12s, 6d. 


GPIRITUAL EXERCISES of 8. IGNATIUS 


of LOYOLA; with a Preface on the Use of the Book. Edited by the Rev. 
Orsy SuipLey, M.A. 24mo, 3s. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S COM- 


MENTARY on ST. PETER. New Edition, edited and annotated by the 
Rev. W. West, B.A. 2 vols. Svo. price 21s. 


MENES and CHEOPS identified in HIS- 


TORY under DIFFERENT NAMES; with other Cosas. By Cart Von 
Rixarr. Syo. with 5 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


HOLMES'S SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theo- 


retical and Practical. Second Edition, revised; in Five VoLuMEs, with 
numerous Illustrations, Vou. II. Svo. price 21s. (On Thursday nexi. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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Now ready, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- 


FORD. ‘Told by Hersclf in Letters to her Friends. With Sketches and 
Anecdotes of her most celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by the Rev. A. G. 
L’EstRANGE. With an Introductory Memoir, &c., by the late Rey. WILLIAM 
Harvess, her Literary Executor. 


ave acceptable contribution to literary and artistic history. Miss Mitford possessed the 
catching a likeness very happily in a few lines. She could tell or repeat a story 
isi and her letters are fu ll of shrewdly-sketched portr aiture and well-told anecdote. She 
Move ‘in one of those many circles com vosing the literary life of the first half of this century, 
and these volumes are especially interesting, showing us, as they do, the opinions of an inde- 
mdent sect, whose demi sod me —— Byron nor Wordsworth, but which had its own 
theon of divinities. It w by readers of * The Life’ ‘that these divinities, like 
most literary Resale! were gone of gold and some of clay.”— Times. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. with Portrait and other Illustrations, 12s, 


THE LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author of 


oe Park,” &c. By her Nephew, the Rev. J. E. Austex Leian, Vicar 
of Bray 


“ This volume will be eagerly read by the very numerous admirers of Miss Austen’ 8 exqui- 
sitely finished novels, and not without real pleasure. We are heartily grateful for it.’ , 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS, with 


Illustrations to each Volume: 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ’52to’55. By HAwLEy SMART. 

LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS. 

TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. By Lady GEoRGIANA FULLERTON, 

LADY-BIRD. By the same Authoress. 

QUITS. By the Author of “ Initials.” 

EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. HENry Woop. 

THE CHANNINGS. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By the same Author, 

INITIALS. By the Author of “ Quits,” “* At Odds,” &c. 

BROKEN TO HARNESS. By EpMuND YarTeEs. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. By the Author of “ Red as a Rose is She.” 
Vniform with the above, 

SISTER’S STORY, A (Le Récit d'une Sceur), 


By Mrs, AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 
New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


VINDICATION OF LORD BYRON, 
Now ready, crown 8yvo. 6s. 


MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Auto- 
biography. By A New Wirness. Elucidating the Byron Mystery. Edited by 
Dr. CHARLES MacKAyY. 


#,* For a long and elaborate notice of this extraordinary Volume see a Leading Article in 
the “Saturday Review” of December 25. 
“ This is = anaes phy of the ‘Child of Sin’ spoken of by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. It is 
guaranteed by I enui Supposing it to be authentic, it confirms to the minutest 
ticulars the 


ol Mi it does prove something. 
t shows not only that I Byr nua gton, Sir George Stephen, 
the Duke of Leeds, Lady Giehteten, ‘end en body else reccived the intimation as true. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, demy Svo. 15s. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 


WALTER FAargviar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Forming the Lighth 
Volume of the ** Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 


“Dr. Hook has been carried a long way out of the usual field of his studies, among the 
scholars — reformers of Italy in the sixteenth century, and he has produced a cle and | 
interesting picture of the society which gathered around the banished Cardinal. His present 


volume also has more connexi n than i with the gencral history of Europe. We heartily 
psa bag Dr. Hook on his ok. It rreat matter to write of such a time in the i impartial 
Way in which he does throughout.’ *_ “Satur day Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, 24s. 


THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY  LE- 


GENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other Illus- 
trative Notes, and some Additional Pieces and Original Matter. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. handsomely printed, with an entirely Original Frontispiece by 
George Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, and 
Two New Ones by John Leech. Edited by the Rev. Ricuanp DALron 
BARHAM. 


“Mr. Bentley has ‘struck oil’ in his ‘Ingoldsby.’ Every year comes out an edition from 

ineas to shillings in price. In this ani rotated edition we have the publisher, the poct, and 

eorge Cruiks hank, uniting with some new attraction, each in his speciality, and inviting the 
author's son to add ¢éc/at to the occasion. The result is an Annotated Ingoldsby beyond which, 
for lavish expenditure and corresponding success, Mr. Bentley will find it hard to go. He has 
shown equal good ts vaste in an edition of *The Jackdaw of Rheims’ with charming illustrations 
printed in colours.” —.1 theneeum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE: a Story of Modern 


Life. By Lady GreorcraNa FULLERTON. 3 vols. post Svo. 


ROLAND YORKE: a Novel. 


Woop, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne.” 3 vols. 
“From first to last, this well-planned story is sustained with admirable oot. ~ 


SUSAN FIELDIN VG: a Novel. Daily Telegraph. 


By the Author 
of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ The plot of this story is original and well worked out. There is a wealth of power in the 
book which would raise the authoress to a front rank among novelists.”’-Spectator. 


VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day in New 
York. By R. B. Kimpatt, Author of “ Student Life,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Also, early in January, 


THE OLD LOVE and the NEW: a Tale of 


Athens. 
of the World.” 3% vols. post Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


At all Booksellers’ in Town and Country, 


THE FAMOUS INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


or, Mirth and Marvels. The Illustrated Edition. With 63 beautiful ty 
trations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, and a magnificent Emblematic 
Cover designed by John Leighton, F.S.A. Printed on toned Paper. Eleventh 
Tho » 1 vol. crown 4to. cloth, 21s, 


THE CARMINE EDITION, crown 8vo. with 6 Illustrations by Cruikshank | 


and Leech, gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s, 6d. 


THE MOST POPULAR FAMILY COOKERY 
BOOKS: 

FRANCATELLI'S MODERN COOK, 
trations, 12s. 

FRANCATELLI'S COOK’S GUIDE. With 1,000 Recipes, and 40 Illustrations, 
price 5s, 

TID’S TID-BITS. Edited by Tom Hoop. Fep. 8vo. boards, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON, Is. 6d, 

EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK, 1s. 6d. 


8vo. with 1,400 Recipes, and 60 Illus- 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF OB PAINTER’S 
CAMP.” 


This day is published, 3 vols. post Svo. 
WENDERHOLME: 
A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


“Tt is meant - a serious compliment when it is said that, in the power of pepe stein: of the 


hig she st ¢ r. Hamerton has placed himself on an equality with some of the best of our 
...-It is not too much to say that, apart from the occ urrences of the tales, 

t s ly new and well devised, what may be calicd the characterization, the 

portr aiture ot idiosynerasy, and its development in forms of speee h, modes of life, and influence 


on uction, alone render the book worthy of attentive perusal.”"—Morning Post. 


By Mrs. Henry 


3. THE 


By Sir Epwanp Creasy, Author of “* The Fifteen Decisive Battles 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGIL AND LONDON. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW WORKS. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


JOURNAL of a VISIT to EGYPT, CON- 


STANTINOPLE, the CRIMEA, GREECE, &c. in the Suite of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. WILLIAM GREY. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. By Miss 


Tuackreray. Large crown Svo. with a Frontispiece by Frederick Walker, 
price 10s, 6d, 


By the same Author, 


1. FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG 


PRINCE. Demy 8vo. with 4 Illustrations by Frederick Walker, 12s, 


2. THE VILLAGE on the CLIFF. Third 


Edition, demy 8vo. with 6 Illustrations, 12s. 6d, 


STORY of ELIZABETH. Crown 


8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


THE MAGYARS: their Country and its 


Institutions. By ArrHuR J. PATTERSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Maps, 18s. 


HANDBOOK of the ADMINISTRATIONS 


of GREAT BRITAIN DURING the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 1801-1869. 
By Francis Cuttin Carr, of the Madras Civil Service, and of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown Svo. gil§ elges, 5s. 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES in the 


WEST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA, CANADA, and the UNITED STATES. 
By GRevILte Joun CHesTER, B.A., Member of the Archeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 9s, 


“MODERN RUSSIA. Comprising Russia under 
Alexander II., Russian Communism, the Greek Orthodox Church and its 
Sects, the Baltic Provinces of Russia. By Dr. Jutius Eckarpr. my Svo. 

[Shorily. 


| THE HOTEL de PETIT ST-JEAN: 


THE VICTORIA EDITION, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Gascon Story. Post Sve. 10s. 6d, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND SIX YEARS. 


LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 


[THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE.] 
15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Crry Orrice—32 POULTRY, E.C. Paris Acency—8 RUE DE DURAS FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
Large Numbers of the following New Books of the Season are already, or will be as soon as published, in readiness for Subscribers of all rates: 


TsE Gratin, by Alfred Tennyson. 

Farry FANCIES, by Lizzie Selina Eden. 

MARTIN'S STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1870. 
BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869, by R. Payne Smith. 
FROUDE’S ENGLAND. Concluding Volumes. 

Lire AND LETTERS OF Farapay, by Dr. Bence Jones. 
THE Sun, by Amédée Guillemin. 

Lire OF Mary RUSSELL MITFORD. 

Her Magesry’s Tower, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 
Mrs. HAWTHORNE’S NOTES IN ENGLAND AND ITALY. 
ART IN ENGLAND, by Dutton Cook. 

Morris’s EARTHLY PARADISE. Part III. 

VoyaGE AU CENTRE DE LA TERRE. 


To ESTHER, AND OTHER SKETCHES, by Miss Thackeray. | 


THE ANTIPODES, by Alice M. Frere. 

Diz EINHEIT DER RELIGIONEN, von E. von Bunsen. 
by William R. Gregg. 

THE ROSE oF JERICHO, edited by Hon. Mrs, Norton. 
MIND AND MANNER, by James Flamank. 

VoLERE E Porerg, da M. Lessona, 

LatTmer, by Rev. R. Demaus. 

WELD’s NoTEs ON BURGUNDY. 

A History oF WALES, by Jane Williams. ' 
HIsTorRE DE MARIE STUART, par J. Gauthier. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT’S REIGN OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 
HEREDITARY GENIUS, by Francis Galton. 
MANNING'S ANCIENT AND MEDLEVAL INDIA. 
GEDICHTE UND GEDANKEN, von H. Heine. 

DIARY IN THE East, by W. H. Russell. 

ETTI'S NEW Lire oF Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. 
HorsEs AND STABLES, by Colonel Fitzwygram, 
ALBERT DURER, HIS LIFE, by W. B. Scott. 

DES MORALES SUR LE TEMPS PRESENT. 
Vivia, by Florence Wilford. 
THE Ros Roy ON THE JORDAN. 
Home Lire or Sir Davin BREWSTER. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLORA MACDONALD. 
GERICAULT, ETUDE BIOGRAPHIQUE. 
A Book ABOUT THE CLERGY, by J. C. Jeaffreson. 


QUESTION. 

GALILEO’s PRIVATE LIFE. 
SraTion LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND, by Lady Barker. 
SPEECHES OF EARL RUSSELL. 
LIFE OF JOHN GriBson, SCULPTOR. 

MENES AND CHEOPS, by Carl von Rikart. 
| DEAN Hoox’s Lire OF CARDINAL POLE, 
| WALPOLE: a Comedy, by Lord Lytton. 


LAST OF THE TASMANIANS, by James Lonwick. 
ViaRDOT's WONDERS OF ITALIAN ART. 
Nos Firs, par J. Michelet. 


PLACE’s THOUGHTS ON LIFE-SCIENCE. 

THE FALL BaByton, by Rev. John Cumming 

Diz HEMATH DER FRAU, von O. Wildermuth. 

THE HOTEL Dv PETIT ST.-JEAN. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE FIPTRENTH CENTURY. 

VAUGHAN’s LAST WoRDS IN DONCASTER, 

TRA LE SPINE, da Cesare Donati. 

THE MIDNIGHT Sky, by Edward Dunkin, 

MOopERN by Dr. Eckardt. 

Casstmin MAREMMA, by Arthur Helps. 

LE SOULEVEMENT DE LA HOLLANDE. 

Diary OF NEHEMIAH WALLINGTON. 

Lorp STANHOPE’s HIsToRY OF QUEEN ANNE. 

ALLEN’s VIsIt TO QUEENSLAND. 

E1n WINTER IN ROME. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART, by Mrs. Ellis. 

Burton’s HisTORY OF THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. 

CHESTER’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

FRANCIS THE First, by A. Baillie Cochrane. 

ADELAIDE C. MINUTOLO, by Mdme. A. Craven. 

Figurer’s REPTILES AND BIRDs. 

| Mrs. PALLISER’S BRITTANY AND ITs BYEWAYS. 

| THE WORLD OF THE SEA, by Moquin Tandon. 

| THE LADIES IN PARLIAMENT, by G. O. Trevelyan. 

| TAINE’s HISTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE ANGLAISE. 
CHATTERTON, a Biography, by Daniel Wilson, 


Lorp Miutron’s San JUAN WATER BOUNDARY | 


MASTERMAN’S SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS IN PARAGUAY. | 


RECONNOITERING IN ABYSSINIA, by Col. St. Clair 
Wilkins. 

PRoFESSOR MAURICE ON SocIAL MORALITY. 

ALFRED THE GREAT, by Thomas Hughes. 

SHAFTESBURY’S CHARACTERISTICS. 

ANDREWS'S LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

LIFE OF JANE AUSTEN, by her Nephew. 

LEIGH: an Autobiography. 

Cox's SEARCH FoR WINTER SUNBEAMS. 

NORMANDY PICTURESQUE, by Henry Blackburn. 

SaUZAY'’S MARVELS OF GLASS-MAKING. 

THE EPIGRAMMATISTS, by the Rev. H. P. Dodd. 

La Matson par Alphonse Karr. 

A TALE oF ETerniry, by Gerald Massey. 

Jesus CHRIST CONFERENCES, by Pére Lacordaire. 

DER TROMPETER VON SAKKINGEN, von J. V. Scheffel. 

Good Worps For 1869. 


| Vistr To Eeyrr, &c., by Hon. Mrs. Grey. 


MEMOIRS OF ARCHBISHOP JUXON. 

E. Pur st Vive, da Leopoldo Novali. 
THE MAGyYAks, by Arthur J. Patterson. 
LIFE AND REMAINS OF RoBERT D.D. 
A OF MAJOR-GENERAL CoLpy. 


| L'EpucatioN SENTIMENTALE, par G. Flaubert. 


PIccADILLy, by Laurence Oliphant. 

TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR, by J. van Lennep. 
VoN SYBEL’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Das LANDHAUS AM RHEIN, von B, Auerbach, 
LETTERS OF SiR G. CoRNEWALL LEWis. 
From Liverpoon To St. Louis, by Newman Hall. 
RoGurs’s SCOTLAND, SOCIAL AND DoMESTIC, 
Copse’s HisroRY OF THE NORMAN KINGs. 
MADLLE. DE SASSENAY, par Madame Thuret. 
Lapy Fora, by Selina Bunbury. 

A MeEMorr OF GUSTAVE BERGENROTH. 

THE Book OF WONDERFUL CHARACTERS. 
Diary OF HENRY Rovinson, 


| Le FELLAH, par Edmond About. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (IN LONDON). TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS OR PRIVATE 
Including Free Delivery within Six Miles, SUBSCRIBERS. 
Three Months. Six Months. Twelve Months. Carriage Free within One Hundred Miles, or with proportionate allowance beyond. 
Three Volumes at One Time ........£0 15 0 £1 5 0 £2 2 0 Crass I.—For THR Newest Books. 
Six Volumes at One Time .......... 1 1 0 is. § 3.3 «0 Fifteen Volumes at atime for Five Guineas per annum, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (IN THE COUNTRY in * 
AND ABROAD). Ciass II.—For OLDER Books. 
Six New, or Eight Half-new, Volumes at a time for Two Guineas per annum. Forty Volumes at atime for Five Guineas per annum, 
Nine » or Twelve ” ” ” Three ” ” Eighty-five ,, ” Ten ” ” 
Twelve ,, or Sixteen ” ” Four Two Hundred ,, Twenty ,, 


NOTICE—SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS ARE OFFERED TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Prosnectuses of Terms, Lists of the New and Older Books, and Sale Catalogues for January, are posted free by 
THOMAS HOOKHAM, 


TO THE BOOK TRADE. 


The Manager recommends the attention of Librarians generally throughout Great Britain and Ireland to the following Positive Gains which they acquire 
by Subscribing to this Library : 


1. Extra Copies of Popular Books are furnished in the Siewtes ratio when required, viz.: ) 5. The Discount off all Trade Subscriptions is 10 per cent. generally. But for a Subscription of 

es. aa for 488s. ; Three for £16 16s.; and one Extra Copy for each additional £8 8s, # Nee per gem, the Discount is 12} per cent.; and upon £105 per annum, the Allowance 
ond. is 15 per cent. 

2. The Seale of Supply for Books a few months old is very much more favourable than can be Bool pting rriage-arran brary in lieu 

elacwhere, : Eight Volumes, and upon the higher rates Ten Volumes, for the ate the in of 
every Guinea su i 

"7 [ i i in deman i 7. Eighty Volumes of the Newest Books are supplied on a Class I. Subscription of Twenty-five 
in the Guineas, One Hundred and Sixty for Fifty Guineas, and Eighty additional Volumes tor 
4. The New Shilling Magazines of the month are furnished as old volumes in Class IT. Twenty-five Guineas bey: 


TWELVE HUNDRED BARGAINS IN MODERN BOOKS. 


The SALE CATALOGUE for the NEW YEAR is NOW READY, containing Bonney’s Alpine Regions, Brett’s Indian Tribes of Guiana, Gladstone Government by 
a Templar, Good Words for 1869, Goulburn’s Pursuit of Holiness, Guiccioli's Recollections of Lord Byron, Hawkins’s Life of Edmund Kean, Kennedy's La Plata, &c., 
Leathes’ Witness of St. Paul to Christ, Martineau’s Biographical Sketches, Nilsson’s Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, Peasant Life in Glenaldie, Edwards's Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Seyd on Bullion and Foreign Exchanges, Schubert’s Life by K. von Hellborn, Semmes's Adventures Afloat, Steinmetz's Romance of Duelling, Townshend's 
Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, Trades’ Unions of England by Count de Paris, Wood’s Wedding Day in all Ages, Anne Severin, Breezie Langton, Cut Adrift, The Flowery 
Scroll, Girls of Feversham, Helen’s First Love, Ivory Gate, Iza’s Story, Madame Silva’s Secret, Mademoiselle Mathilde, My Insect Queen, Nevermore or Burnt Butterflies, 
Only a Woman's Love, On the Edge of the Storm, Roke’s Wife, Simple as a Dove, Stretton, The Vicar’s Courtship, Wise as a Serpent, and The Ring and the Book. 

NEW YEAR'S GIFTS.—NOTICE.—The SALE CATALOGUE also contains a small but unique collection of elegantly bound, good modern Books. No profit is 


charged upon the binding of these perfectly clean surplus Copies.—Catalogues are posted free by 
YHOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


15 OLD BOND STREET, DONDON, W- 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 1, 1870. 


CHAPPELL'S SELECT LIST OF ALBUMS, 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
To be had of all Music and Book-sellers in the Kingdom, and of CHAPPELL & CO., 50 New Bond Street, London, W. 


SCHUBERT’S VOCAL ALBUM, containing 44 Songs 


comprised in the popular Series entitled “ The Fair Maid of the Mill,” and 
“‘A Winter’s Journey.” Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 


SHAPPELL’S FIRST ALBUM DE _ DANSE, 
containing 80 Quadrilles, Waltzes, and — by D’ ALBERT, and other popular 
Composers. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 

CHAPPELL’S SECOND ALBUM DE DANSE, 
containing 53 Sets of Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., by D’ALBERT, and 
other popular Composers. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 

CHAPPELL’S THIRD ALBUM DE _ DANSE, 


containing 57 Sets of Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., by DAN Govrner, 
D’ ALBERT, &c. (including Guards’ and Mabel Waltzes). Bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S VOCAL ALBUM, consisting of Songs 
ye by MACFARREN, SMART, GLOVER, &c. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
CHAPPELL’S SACRED VOCAL ALBUM, con- 


taining 36 Sacred Songs, Duets, &c., by the Hon. Mrs. ena "pasners, 
Gover, &c. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH BALLAD ALBUM, con- 


taining 36 of the most popular Ballads by BALFE, WALLACE, BARKER, and 
other popular Composers. Lound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S ITALIAN and GERMAN SONG. 
nee. 32 popular Songs by Mozart, Frorow, &c. Bound in 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, 


containing 52 of the most popular Songs, with Choruses and Pianoforte 
Accompaniments. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, 


(Second Series), containing 45 of the most popular —- with Choruses and 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, 
(Third Series), containing 49 New and popular Songs, Duets, and Chorasey, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniments, Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 


CHAPPELL’S PIANOFORTE ALBUM, containing 
23 popular Pieces pod RICHARDS, OSBORNE, WALLACE, LINDAHL, &c. Bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S ALBUM of SCOTCH, IRISH, ENG- 
LISH, and WELSH AIRS, including all the National Melodies of these 
Countries, arranged for the Pianoforte by Epwarp IF. Rimpautt, Bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL & CO’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and CHAPPELL & C0’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and 


PURCHASE of PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Pianofortes, and the Instrument becomes 
the Property of the Hirer at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instalment 
shall have been regularly paid in advance : 

At £2 2s. per Quarter, or 8 Guineas per Annum, 

\. PIANINO, by CHAPPELL & CO., in plain Mahogany or 
Walnut Case 6 Octaves, with Cheek Action, Three Strings throughout the Treble. Cash 
price for this Instrument, 20 Guineas. 

At £2 12s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 

AN ELEGANT PIANINO, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with 
Ornamented Feet, EC are Check Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble. 
Cash price, 27 Guii 

Mee a 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per A 
A\ TIANDSOME COTTAGE PI ANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 
& CO., in Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 32 Guineas. 
At £3 8s. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Ann 
A. HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 
& CO., in Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 35 Guineas. 
At £3 188, 9d. per Quarter, or 15 Guineas per Annum, 
THE ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 
& CO., in very handsome Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 38 Guineas. 
At £4 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum. 

THE ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 

& CO., in handsome Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 43 Guineas, 
At £5 5s. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, 

THE FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 

| pm Sood Walnut Case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings. Cash price, 
N.B.— The Three-Years’ System of Hire and Purchase is also applied to all other Instruments 
npon ‘Terms to be agreed upon, 


PURCHASE of ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Harmoniums, and the Instrument becomes 
the Property of the Hirer at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instalment 
shall have been age paid in advance : 

111s. 6d. per Quarter, or 6 Guineas per Annum, 
A HARMON 10M, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case; 3 Stops. 
12s, 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 
A HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case; 11 Stops 
£3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 
A TIARMON UM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case ; 10 Stops and 
Percussion Action. 
At £3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guincas per Annum, 
A HARMONIUM (Exhibition Model), in Oak, Walnut, or Rose- 
wood Case ; 15 ~— 
a4 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum 
A He ARMON IUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case; 14 Stops and 
ercussion Action. 
a At £2 12s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 1, in Oak, 
Rosewood, or Walnut ; 4 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
At £3 8s. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Annum, 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 2, in Oak, 
Rosewood, or Walnut ; 9 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
At £5 Ss. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 8, in Oak, 
Rosewood, or Walnut ; 16 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
At £3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 
A CABINET or FOLDING HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewood, 
or Walnut; 14 Stops. 


N.B.—The Three-Years’ System also applies to other kinds of Marmoniums b; same 
celebrated Makers on ‘Terms to be agreed upon. va 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth boards, 42s. 


THE BALLAD 


LITERATURE 


AND 


POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME: 


A Collection of the Old Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes which constitute the National Music of England; arranged Chrono- 
logically, with Remarks and Anecdote, and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and 
of the Amusements associated with it in England during the various Reigns. 


By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 


The present Work, indispensable to all who are interested in the popular Literature of England, is the result of many years’ careful research among 
MSS., Black-letter Books, and the numerous ephemeral Publications of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and the early part of “the Eighteenth Ceutury. ‘The 
various Ballad collections, such as the Pepys, the Roxburghe, the Bagford, the Douce, the R: wlinson, &c., have been laid under contribution ; whilst the 
Garlands collected by Pepys, Ashmole, Wood, Luttrell, &c., have furnished considerable matter in illustration of the subject. The Old Dramatists have 
been carefully gleaned for notices of Old Songs and Ballads, and every available source likely to enrich the Work has been examined and quoted. Thus, 
the book is not a mere collection of Old English Tunes, but a History, Popul: ar and Literary, of hundreds of our Old Ballads; in many eases giving 
entire Ballads for the first time in an accessible shape. The Two Volunies contain upwards of Light Hundred Pages, with Facsimiles from ‘old MSS. and 


Printed Books. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. 


Ail the Favourite Songs selected from “Popular Music of the Olden Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, by G. A. 
MaAcrarren; the long Ballads compressed, and in some cases New Words written, by J. OXENFoRD. 
Large folio Edition, printed from engraved Plates, cloth, 21s. Small type Edition, complete, cloth, 10s, 6d. ; or half-bound in morocco, Lis. The 
“Bi Mas 3 also divided into Thirteen Parts, each Part containing Twelve Songs, 6s. 
. TE _ most favourite of the Old English Ditties are also published separately, from engraved Plates, large folio size, each 1s, 


\ 


A GEORGE. _ W SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Sena, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of Londen: and Published ow DAVID J ONES, 
j uthampton Street. Strand, i in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex. —Saturday, January 1. 1870. 
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